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HEN the door finally opened, 

W there was vouchsafed to me a 

vision of my landlady, unnatu- 
rally tall, stout, and unpleasant. She filled 
the doorway and appeared to be occupy- 
ing most of the passage that stretched 
away behind her. Her expression remind- 
ed me of Horatius at the bridge. I gazed 
at her admiringly. 

“Not in ’ere you don’t come, Mr. ’An- 
mer,” said she. ‘“ Not in ’ere, sir. Sorry 
I am to take steps which is unpleasant, 
but when a gentleman don’t pay ’is rent, 
and a poor woman as ’as ’er living to make 
gets a chance of lettin’ to better advan- 
tage, what can be expected? An’ them’s 
your property, such as they are, Mr. ’An- 
mer, and good day to you!” 

She suddenly whipped from behind her 
@ bag which showed marks of hasty pack- 


ing, thrust it into my hand, and closed the 
door in my face. I was turned out. 

I stood a full minute on the doorstep, 
Then, dragging the sack at my heels, I 
walked out of the four square yards of 
garden into the street. My late landlady 
and her daughter watched me from behind 
the blinds of the first floor. 

What to do with the bag? It was a 
cheap affair which had once, apparently, 
contained potatoes. It trailed dismally 
behind me, and people looked at it and 
then at me; and at last, having walked a 
hundred yards with the thing trailing, it 
dawned upon me that the situation was 
somewhat unusual. Only once in a cen- 
tury, perhaps, is a well-dressed man seen 
trailing a potato sack in the streets of 
London. 

All that I possessed in the world was in 
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the bag and on me. I had a good suit of 
clothes, good boots, a smart necktie, and 
good linen. Although there was not even 
one penny in my pockets, I was as trim and 
well groomed as any man in London. In 
the sack was another suit, a little more 
linen, toilet requisites, a few books, some 
manuscripts, and two pairs of shoes. 

The bag began to bore me. I felt at last 
that it and I must part company; and, 
seeing a secondhand shop, I marched in 
and dropped it on the counter. A man 
behind the counter glanced at me and at 
the sack. 

I opened it, and fished out my books 
and manuscripts. These I placed aside; 
the rest of the contents I shook out on the 
counter. 

“ How much?” I asked. 

The man pulled the things about and 
examined the texture of the cloth and the 
shape of the shoes. 

“Give yer eight bob for the lot,” he 
said. 

“Ten shillings,” I insisted. 

He hesitated for a moment; then he 
counted out the money. I placed it in my 
pocket and gathered up my books and 
papers. 

At a secondhand bookshop I sold the 
books for seven shillings and sixpence. The 
manuscripts I made up into a neat parcel 
and addressed it to myself, Meredith Cos- 
mo Gordon Hanmer, at the Buckingham 
Palace Hotel. Thither I carried it, and 
there, presumably, it still awaits my 
coming. 

At last I was free—and I had seventeen 
shillings and threepence halfpenny. 

It was half an hour after midday. I 
strolled leisurely toward Frascati’s. That 
had always been a favorite resort of mine 
ere evil days came, and I went back to it 
naturally. Moreover, by good luck, I 
found the table at which I always sat in 
the old days unoccupied. The place was 
full. People were eating, chatting, laugh- 
ing. 

I had scarce eaten a mouthful when a 
girl, fair, stately, gracious, paused near me, 
looking about her in some apparent em- 
barrassment. Then she caught sight of a 
vacant chair at my table. She was sitting 
opposite me before I realized that she had 
come. 

As soon as I saw her, I wanted to talk 
to her. There was rare sympathy in her 
face; common sense, too; and a suspicion 
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of fun, of roguishness. She was a beauti- 
ful woman, rich in color, in shape, in femi- 
ninity. As she dismissed the waiter, she 
raised her face and looked at me. I think 
we stared at each other for quite two 
seconds. 

I was profoundly. interested in my table 
companion, and was secretly conscious of 
her every action as she ate. Her eyes were 
like lakes of unfathomable depth. 

At last I saw her hand steal around to 
her pocket. Then, with a sudden rising of 
color, she looked at me involuntarily. 

“Oh!” she breathed. “ Somebody has 
stolen my purse!” 

“* Madam,” I said, leaning forward, “ you 
may have the loan of mine.” 

“Tam obliged to you,” she replied. “I 
accept your offer—rather than suffer the 
indignity of telling the waiter what he 
might not choose to believe.” 

“ Of two evils,” I said, “ it is always well 
to avoid the greater.” 

“Then—your purse,” she said. 

“Tis but poorly filled,” I confessed, 
passing it over. 

She took it in her ungloved hands, 
opened it, abstracted a half crown and a 
shilling, and returned it to me. 

“ T owe you three shillings and sixpence,” 
she said. “‘ Your address, please, so that 
I may return it to you.” 

I gave her my card. She called the 
waiter, paid him, and then began to draw 
on her gloves slowly. She stirred a little. 

“It seems a poor return for your kind- 
ness to say a mere ‘ good afternoon,’ ” she 
said in a low voice. 

“It is sufficient reward, madam, to have 
been permitted to serve you,” I responded. 

“I will send you three shillings and six- 
pence at once,” she said. “ I—suppose I 
may shake hands with you?” 

But before she had stretched out her 
hand I stopped her. 

“ Don’t, please!” I protested. ‘ I—look 
here, that’s been a bit of pretty comedy; 
don’t let’s spoil it. You knew I was act- 
ing all the time.” 

“ Ah!” she said, drawing a long breath. 
“Well? What else?” 

“Absolutely nothing else,” I replied. 
“ Hadn’t you better go?” 

She put her elbows on the table and 
looked at me until my eyes sought my 
plate. 

“T believe you are in trouble,” she said 
at last. 
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“No,” I told her. “I assure you that 
I am brilliantly happy. Don’t I look so?” 

‘“A woman,” she responded, “can see 
things. Ah, yes—I am quite sure of it! 
Please tell me.” 

I sat staring at her; and then something 
made me tell her everything. She said 
never a word. When I had told her all, 
she sat for some moments staring at me. 

“ And so,” she said at last, “ with seven- 
teen shillings as your all, and no prospect 
of anything to come, you eat and drink 
expensive things, and offer your purse to 
persons who have lost their own!” 

“Does it make any difference? After 
all, I saved you the annoyance of having 
to tell the waiter that—” 

“‘T had not forgotten,” she said. “ And 
now—what comes now?” 

“ Nothing but leave-taking,” I answered 
rising. 

“‘Sit down,” she said. I obeyed me- 
chanically. ‘What do you intend to do 
when you walk out of this place?” she in- 
quired. 

“T do not know,” I admitted. 

“Call the waiter and pay your bill,” she 
said. ‘“ Will you walk a little way with 
me? There is something I would like to 
say to you.” 

“‘ All ways are his who has no way at 
all,” I said laughingly. 

She looked me up and down as we 
walked out together into the street. 

“You are strong?” she asked, after we 
had walked some way. 

“ As a horse,” I made answer. 

“‘ And you are not afraid—” 

“Of anything.” 

She nodded her head. For a long while 
we walked on in silence. When she began 
to talk again, it was of things foreign to 
the recent situation. We had covered some 
distance when I suddenly paused and be- 
gan to laugh at the curious incongruity of 
the situation. 

II 


My companion, too, paused, and her 
foot tapped impatiently upon the pave- 
ment. 

“Well, sir?” she began. 

‘“ Forgive me,” I said earnestly. “I am 
afflicted with an unfortunate habit of 
laughing at anything which strikes me as 
curious or uncommon, and—” 

“And you think all this curious, uncom- 
mon?” she interrupted. 


“Ts it not?” I inquired. 

“In sober truth, it isn’t,” she replied 
calmly. “I told you, I think, that I had 
something to say to you?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“Tt appears to me that the best place 
to say it will be within the shelter of four 
walls,” she answered. ‘One does not talk 
of secret matters in the public streets.” 

“This matter, then, is secret?” I asked. 

“It may be a matter of life and death.” 

“ Ah!” T said. 

“* My flat is within a few minutes’ walk,” 
she told me. “TI will give you coffee and 
cigarettes, and ask your advice.” 

We had reached the junction of the Edg- 
ware and Harrow Roads, and were turn- 
ing in the direction of Paddington Green. 

“My advice and help are alike at your 
service,” I said as we walked across the 
green. 

“Here we are,” she exclaimed, pausing 
before a block of new apartments in St. 
Mary’s Terrace. 

She touched a bell button, and the door 
was opened by a smartly dressed maid. 
My hostess swept in; I followed. We stood 
in a tiny hall, paneled in dull oak and lined 
with old armor. Through an open door I 
caught glimpses of a pretty drawing-room. 

From a great rug in one corner of the 
hall rose a borzoi hound, which came lei- 
surely forward and pushed its muzzle into 
my hostess’s hand. She turned to the 
maid, who stood waiting her mistress’s 
pleasure. 

“‘ Miss Smith is still out?” she inquired. 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“Take her into the drawing-room when 
she returns. I shall be engaged for a little 
time. Mr. Hanmer, will you follow me?” 

She opened the door of a room on the 
left, and preceded me into it. The room 
was small—a library and study. The walls 
were lined with cabinets full of rare china 
and glass, and bookshelves packed with 
volumes. In the middle of the floor stood 
a substantial and businesslike-looking desk, 
covered with papers, reference books, and 
the paraphernalia of a person who has im- 
portant affairs to transact. Somehow I 
identified it with my hostess. 

Standing near the desk, she pulled off 
her gloves, flung them aside, produced a 
key, unlocked a drawer, took out a small 
cash box, and laid three shillings and a six- 
pence before me. 

“We must square our accounts first, 
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must we not?” she said gayly. Then her 
mood suddenly changed. ‘Oh, dear!” 
she went on, with a sigh. “I don’t know 
if I am doing right—I really don’t!” 

“I believe you wished for my advice,” 
I reminded her. : 

“ Mr. Hanmer,” she said, “I’m in a fix, 
and I don’t know any one who can advise 
me properly. It struck me that you—how 
is it that one seems to recognize these 
things so quickly in some men?—that you 
can be trusted, and that you are a man of 
at least some resource.” 

“TI am to be trusted,” I assured her. 
“If you feel disposed to tell me your dif- 
ficulty, I will do what I can; but you for- 
get that I do not even know your name.” 

“ How foolish and forgetful I am!” she 
said with a sudden blush. “ But surely you 
know me—surely you have seen me be- 
fore?” 

“ Indeed, no,” I replied. 

She lifted her hand and pointed to some- 
thing behind me. I turned—on the man- 
telpiece rested two or three large photo- 
graphs, studies of her: and at the foot of 
each ran the signature “ Selma St. Clair.” 

“Surely you have seen me before?” she 
said. 

“ Never,” I replied. ‘I should not have 
forgotten.” 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“So much for fame, Mr. Hanmer! Ah, 
I was fool enough to imagine that all the 
world had seen and heard me at Covent 
Garden last summer—” 

“Ah!” I said. “I understand. Last 
summer? I had not even half a crown to 
spare for the gallery. Yet—if I had 
known!” 

“Yes?” she said, with a question writ 
large in her eyes and her smile. “ Yes?” 

“ Had we not better talk about your dif- 
ficulty, Miss St. Clair?” I asked. 

She laughed, and signed to me to sit 
down. Taking a seat near the desk, she 
touched an electric bell. The smart maid 
came, received an order for coffee, and re- 
tired noiselessly. 

‘“* Mr. Hanmer,” my hostess said, “I be- 
lieve you’re the very man to help me out 
of my difficulty—that is, to help me, and— 
well, and some one else.” 

“ The some one else,” I guessed, “ is, of 
course, a woman?” 

“ A woman?” she exclaimed. “ Yes, of 
course. Somehow I formed a sort of no- 
tion, when we were at Frascati’s, and you 
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had told me of your present state, that you 
happen to be exactly the man of whose 
services I stand in need. You have a 
pleasant contempt for the buffetings of for- 
tune, you can smile when your last shilling 
is reached. Am I right, Mr. Hanmer?” 

“A few shillings and the clothes I now 
wear are all that I possess in the world,” 
I made answer. 

“ Not quite all,” she said, “ for you pos- 
sess youth and strength and some other 
qualities. I am sure you are the man to 
do what I want done. Do you feel inclined 
to play the part of a knight-errant, Mr. 
Hanmer?” 

“T could wish that it might be played 
in the garments of to-day,” I said. 

“‘T am serious,” said she. “I am puz- 
zling you—” 

The entrance of the maid, bearing cof- 
fee, interrupted her. The fragrance of the 
coffee and the aroma of a cigarette stole 
into my brain. After all, life was very 
pleasant. I prepared to fall away into a 
daydream; but my hostess’s voice brought 
me back to plain prose. 

“ And now I’ll tell you all about it,” she 
was saying. ‘‘ When I was sixteen years 
of age, my father, who until the time of his 
death last year was organist of St. Luke’s 
in Soho, and a well known teacher of the 
piano, sent me to the conservatory at Leip- 
zig, where I studied singing. There I made 
the acquaintance of a young lady of high 
rank. Our acquaintance developed into 
warm affection, and we became as devoted 
to each other as sisters. We were together 
at Leipzig for two years, and when we 
separated we kept up a regular correspond- 
ence. When I made my début as Mar- 
guérite she traveled hundreds of miles to be 
present. Once, when she was dangerously 
ill, I threw up an engagement in New York 
and hastened across the Atlantic to her 
bedside. You may judge, Mr. Hanmer, 
how fond we are of each other. Now my 
dearest friend is in sore trouble, and she 
has come to me for help. I am in trouble 
myself because of it, and I believe you can 


help me.” ; 
I shook my head. 
“Miss St. Clair,” I said hurriedly, 


“you're doing me a great honor in giving 
me your confidence like this, and I ap- 
preciate it fully; but do you remember 
what I told you? I’m a broken reed alto- 
gether. It’s a fact that this silver in my 
pocket is all I have in the world, and—” 
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She interrupted me with a sudden burst 
of silvery laughter. 

“Oh!” she said» “One would think I 
was asking you for your last sixpence. Do 
hear me out!” 

“ And there’s another thing,” I went on. 
“T feel, Miss St. Clair, that I’m an abso- 
lute cad for having permitted you to tell 
me so much. Upon my word, I ought to 
be kicked out! Because you are kind 
enough to allow me to do you a trifling 
service, I presume upon your kindness so 
much as to let myself, a stranger—” 

I had risen from my chair, and stood 
ready to go. She, too, had risen, and now 
stood at her desk. 

‘“‘ Please remember that it has been en- 
tirely by my own wish that you are here, 
and that I have given you my confidence,” 
she said. 

But she was not to persuade me. I 
moved toward the door, and my fingers 
closed on the latch. 

“‘So you will not help me—because we 
are strangers?” she said. 

“Miss St. Clair,’ I said, “I—” I 
stopped, miserably uncertain. ‘“ You ought 
to know who I am, you know,” I said. 

She burst into another peal of laughter. 
A smile of merriment brightened her face, 
and she suddenly rushed toward me, hold- 
ing out her hands. 

‘“‘ Are you sure I don’t know you?” she 
said. “Oh, Cosmo, Cosmo, don’t you 
know me? Have you forgotten the old 
days in Dublin, and all the sweets and toys 
you used to carry in your pockets for 
Nancy Flynn, when you came to tootle on 
the flute in Nancy’s father’s shabby little 
parlor? Cosmo!” 

All the mists of fifteen years rolled away, 
and I stood like a dumb man staring at 
Nancy Flynn, and wondering that I had 
not known her before. 


III 


As I stood there, holding Nancy Flynn’s 
hands in mine, I lost all consciousness of 
the present, and even of Nancy herself, 
and my mind went back for fifteen years. 
I saw myself a subaltern in a regiment 
quartered in Dublin. I recalled a desire 
to learn the flute, and my first visit to Mr. 
Aloysius Flynn, in a small street near the 
Castle. 

Nancy was then a child of ten—all legs 
and wings, and very gawky and boisterous. 
I was eighteen, and she and I had soon be- 
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come friends. Sometimes we used to slip 
out together into the streets and stare at 
the shops. Nancy would amuse me by her 
imitations, and I used to offer her some 
slight reward at the pastry cook’s or the 
toy shop. 

I think we stood holding each other’s 
hands for several minutes. 

“Tt is you, Nancy,” I said at last; “ and 
you are just what I thought you would be 
—a very beautiful woman. I’m glad you 
were only ten years old when I last saw 
you!” 

“T knew you very quickly,” she said, 
still keeping her hands in mine. “ You’re 
not much altered, but I’m sure I must be, 
when I think of myself as a child, all eyes 
and hair and arms and legs. Heavens, how 
ugly I must have been in those days!” 

“‘' You were rather ugly,” I said, laugh- 
ing, “but you were full of promise, 
Nancy.” 

She laughed, drew her hands away from 
mine, went back to her desk, and unlocked 
a drawer. Her hand rummaged within it 
and brought out a small parcel folded in 
tissue- paper. 

“There!” she said, holding it toward 
me with an air of triumph. ‘“ Open it!” 

I unrolled the wrappings. At last there 
emerged a much battered doll, woebegone 
of countenance, with the remnants of a 
wig that had once been flaxen. 

“Yes,” I said. “I know you, Euphe- 
mia. I gave four and sixpence for you in 
Sackville Street.” 

The doll’s owner wrapped it up again 
with tender hands. 

“T’ve kept Euphemia all these years,” 
she told me; “and I’m going to keep her. 
Sometimes I take her out and talk to her. 
There—see how safely I put her back into 
my specially locked drawer! And now— 
is my identity established?” 

‘“‘T never doubted it,” I replied. 

“Come, then,” she said, “ do you refuse 
to help me now that you know that I know 
all about you?” 

She sat down, smiling at me, but I re- 
mained standing. 

“You don’t know all about me,” I an- 
swered. ‘I have seen and done a good 
deal during the past fifteen years.” 

She looked at me narrowly. 

“ There is nothing like plain truth when 
one speaks to a friend,” I said. ‘“ Shall I 
tell you the truth, Nancy?” 

She bowed her head. 
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“T was cashiered. Two causes, Nancy 
—one was drink, the other was gambling. 
That’s three years ago. I’m cured of both 
—dquite cured—but I’m done.” 

I watched her narrowly. Suddenly her 
face brightened all over, and she sprang 
up, laughing. 

“ Then it’s all right!” she said. ‘ Who 
cares for the past? Not Nancy Flynn, at 
any rate, with all her memories of the 
shabby little parlor. Cosmo, you’re not 
done! Why, there’s everything to begin, 
and here’s a ready made romance lying in 
wait for you. Sit down, take another ciga- 
rette, and listen to me.” 

I obeyed her. 

“T’ll do anything I can, Nancy,” I 
promised. “Am I to call you Nancy or 
Miss St. Clair? And, by the bye, won’t 
you tell me how Selma St. Clair has been 
evolved from Nancy Flynn?” 

“Oh, another time!” she said impatient- 
ly. “Don’t you know that we have al- 
ready wasted half an hour in chatter about 
ourselves, and that all the time the safety 
of my dear friend—” 

“ Ah, yes—the lady of high degree!” 

She sat up and looked at me with a flash 
of anger. 

“ Cosmo, leave off that foolish habit of 
sayinz flippant things at serious times— 
for this is very serious.” 

I threw away my cigarette and stood 
up. I saw her watching me out of her eye 
corners as I faced her in an attitude of 
strict attention. 

“ Now, then, Nancy,” I said, “ what is 
it? Out with it!” 

“ Well, you know,” she went on, “ there 
may be all sorts of dreadful things in it— 
robbery, perhaps murder, and I’m _ per- 
plexed. I told you that I had formed a 
great attachment for a young lady of high 
rank, a fellow student of mine at Leipzig. 
She is a princess of Amavia.” 

“ Amavia? Oh, yes, I know,” I said. 
“ Amavia—that’s one of the very smallest 
of the old German states—an affair where 
the army consists of a field marshal, six 
generals, seven sergeants, and twelve men, 
and the reigning sovereign can encompass 
his dominions ’twixt sunrise and sunset on 
his own legs, isn’t it?” 

“The Princess Amirel of Amavia,” she 
said; “and Amavia is not quite so insig- 
nificant.” 

“ Amirel is a pretty name,” I replied, 
“and I gather that—” 
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“The princess is here,” she said, inter- 
rupting me. 

“Here! Where? Ig the house?” 

“She is out at present. She is staying 
with me under the name of Miss Smith.” 

“There is nothing like variety,” I re- 
marked; “but the robbery and the mur- 
der—what of them? Are they mixed up 
with the princess’s visit to you?” 

“Qh, it’s all mixed up!” she replied. 
“ Last night Amirel arrived here quite sud- 
denly—without the least warning, you 
know—and threw herself upon my mercy. 
She had been obliged to leave the court 
of Amavia through the conduct of her 
brother, Prince Adalbert, the reigning sov- 
ereign, and she had come to me for advice 
and shelter.” 

“* Shelter?” 

“ Well, whatever you like to call it. You 
see, Amirel met a young Irish gentleman, 
Sir Desmond Adare, at Mentone last year, 
and he and she fell desperately in love. 
Amirel has vainly endeavored to obtain her 
brother’s consent to the marriage; he flatly 
refused to hear of it. Sir Desmond is out 
in South Africa with his regiment, and the 
prince has tried to force upon Amirel the 
attentions of Count Hofberg, a nobleman 
of Amavia, who is much older than she. 
Amirel hates the count, and she has prom- 
ised herself to Sir Desmond Adare. Things 
became so distressing at Prince Adalbert’s 
court that Amirel could not remain there 
any longer. Her brother was continually 
pestering her to marry Count Hofberg; but 
she believes that what the count really 
wants is not herself, but the amethyst.” 

“The amethyst! What amethyst?” 

“ Surely you have heard of the Amavia 
amethyst!” she exclaimed. “I thought 
every one knew of it. It’s as famous as the 
Koh-i-noor. It’s a most wonderful stone, 
with a weird history. It has been in pos- 
session of the reigning house of Amavia 
since the days of Rudolph the Black, in 
the twelfth century, and it is always held 
by the eldest daughter of the house. For 
instance, Amirel holds it now; when she 
dies, it will pass to the keeping of the eld- 
est daughter of the then reigning prince.” 

“ But I don’t see what particular mone- 
tary value there can be in the amethyst 
that should make this count so covetous of 
its possession,” I said. 

“There is more than a monetary value. 
The legend of the amethyst is that it brings 
good fortune to its possessor, and, of 
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course, what is a wife’s is her husband’s. 
Besides, apart from the famous heirloom, 
Amirel has magnificent diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls, and she suspects Hofberg of 
coveting them.” 

“IT see—and so she has fled to you. 
What about the amethyst, and the dia- 
monds, and the rubies, and the pearls?” 

‘Oh, they are here!” 

“ Here?” 

“ There!” she said, pointing to a small 
safe built into the wall. ‘“ Would you like 
to see them?” 

“Not for the world!” I exclaimed, back- 
ing away. “ Let them stay in the safe until 
the princess’s own hands take them out,” 
I added with emphasis. “I say, Nancy, 
I don’t like this! I begin to understand 
your allusion to robbery and murder. Both 
will come if those jewels remain in that 
safe!” 

“But they can’t remain in that safe. 
They’ll have to come out to-night,” she 
said. ‘“ We can’t leave them there.” 

“Will you explain?” I suggested, sitting 
down and lighting a cigarette. 

“Well, as soon as Amirel arrived here 
we talked the whole thing over, and decid- 
ed to send a cablegram to Sir Desmond 


Adare, explaining her flight and asking his 


advice. Just before noon to-day we re- 
ceived a reply from him, instructing us to 
proceed immediately to his place in Ire- 
land, there to await his coming. He has 
obtained leave, and is sailing from Cape 
Town at once. He has cabled to his house- 
hold to prepare for our reception.” 

“And are you going?” 

“We are starting to-night. What else 
can we do? The princess is sure to be 
tracked. The Prince of Amavia is one of 
those men who care little about legalities, 
while the count is worse. They might fol- 
Jow her here and carry her and the jewels 
off before my very eyes.” 

“T should say that is exceedingly prob- 
able. In fact, my dear Nancy, the whole 
Story suggests some exceedingly disagree- 
able possibilities for you, and I regret them 
extremely. Why don’t you persuade her 
to take her jewels to a bank and have them 
locked up?” 

“ She won’t let them pass out of her pos- 
session,” replied Nancy with a sigh. 

“Well,” I asked, after a brief silence, 
“what do you wish me to do?” 

“Didn’t I ask you to assume the rdle 
of knight-errant?” she said. 
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“Come, what can I do, Nancy?” 

‘““T want you to go over to Ireland with 
us,” she answered gravely. ‘I want you 
to act as our bodyguard and traveling 
courier, to protect us and stay with us 
until Sir Desmond Adare returns. I don’t 
know another man in whom I would trust.” 

‘“ But—I am penniless,” I objected. 

“TI shall insist on your accepting a 
proper fee from the princess,” she said. 
‘Come, sir—do you accept the situation?” 

“Madam,” I replied, “I accept the 
situation, and I trust to discharge its duties 
in a manner that will satisfy you.” 


IV 


BEING now definitely committed to 
whatever adventures were in store for me, 
I drew up a chair to the side of Nancy’s 
desk. 

“Let us go to work,” I said. “If we 
are to start for Ireland to-night, there are 
many things to be done. It is now half 
past four o’clock, and the Irish mail leaves 
Euston at a quarter to nine, so that we 
have really very little time. Tell me, 
Nancy, what arrangements you have made 
already, so that 1 may know exactly where 
we stand.” 

‘The only arrangement made,” she re- 
plied, “is that we are to cross to-night by 
the mail and go on to Sir Desmond’s place 
to-morrow. My maid is packing our 
trunks, and we have no other preparations 
to make. From this time you will take all 
the traveling arrangements out of our 
hands. You are to act as handy man 
generally.” 

“No,” I said, “I am to act as director 
in chief. I shall expect explicit obedience 
to my orders. Now please answer some 
questions which I desire to put to you. 
First, of how many persons will our party 
consist ?” 

‘* Four — the princess, myself, yourself, 
and Patty Moore, my maid.” 

‘Ah, your maid! Is she a person to be 
trusted?” 

“She has been with me for five years, 
and I would trust her with my life.” 

“Ah, yes! But is she to be trusted 
with a secret? Lives are cheap—a secret 
usually fetches a fair market price.” 

“Cosmo! Yes—yes—yes! At any rate, 
I have trusted her with several.” 

“Very good! Who fs going to take 
charge of those amethysts and things?” 

“Well, seeing that they belong to Ami- 
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rel, and that she has already brought them 
safely, all alone, halfway across Europe, 
I should say that she will take charge of 
them herself,” she answered. 

“ Also very good!” said I. “ Now where 
is the’ money necessary for all this busi- 
ness?” 

“T have a hundred pounds here in notes 
and gold,” she told me. “ Will that be 
sufficient for our present expenses?” 

“ Amply sufficient. Hand it over to me. 
Now listen,” I went on, as I put the money 
carefully away in my breast pocket. “ With 
the receipt of this money I assume com- 
mand of the campaign to conduct yourself 
and your highborn friend to Sir Desmond 
Adare’s baronial hall in Ireland, and ‘to 
keep you there in safety until Sir Desmond 
arrives. By the way, I suppose the prin- 
cess is of full age?” 

“She is of my own age.” 

“Then she is twenty-five, and ought to 
know her own mind. Again very good! 
Now please give me a map of Ireland and 
this month’s railway guide.” 

“ How glad I am that I met you, Cos- 
mo!” she said, as she rose to obey my com- 
mands. 

“ Thanks! By the way, Nancy, am I 

to address you as Miss St. Clair or as 
Nancy while we are engaged in this ad- 
venture?” 
. “Qh, call me Nancy!” she exclaimed 
impulsively. ‘ Amirel calls me Nancy, of 
course, because I was only Nancy when 
she first knew me. I shall tell her the 
truth as regards you—that you are a very 
old friend—”’ 

“Tried by the separation of fifteen 
years, eh? Very good! Now for the rail- 
way guide. Here we are—Euston, 8.45; 
Holyhead, 2.17; Dublin, Westland Row, 
6 am. A miserable hour in which to ar- 
rive anywhere, Nancy, isn’t it? Now then 
for the map—where is this castle?” 

“Tt is called Annalleen Castle, and is 
a few miles from Ennis,” she answered, 
opening an atlas and turning to a map of 
Ireland. “ There are so many castles just 
about there—ah, here it is!” 

“ Let me see, yes—Annalleen Castle. It 
‘seems to be about five miles south of En- 
nis. We must travel by the Great South- 





ern and Western, I think.” 

Nancy looked down at the map, the 
railway guide, and myself. 

“ Couldn’t we spend just one day in 
Dublin?” she said. 


“TI wanted to see the 
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little street again. Perhaps we might in- 
duce whoever lives in the old house to let 
us sit down in the parlor just for a mo- 
ment.” 

“’m afraid this isn’t a time for senti- 
ment, Nancy,” I replied; “ but I don’t see 
why we shouldn’t stay in Dublin for a day 
and a night and go on to Ennis the next 
day. I'll wire to the Shelbourne for rooms. 
Ah, Nancy, I’ve never been in Dublin 
since—” 

The sudden opening of the door put an 
end to my eloquence. I saw Nancy smile 
a welcome as she glanced in that direction. 
I turned—the Princess Amirel of Amavia 
stood framed in the doorway. 

It needed no second glance to know that 
one stood in the presence of a great lady. 
She was indeed a gracious figure, taller 
than the average woman. Her dark hair, 
of an indescribable sheen and shimmer, 
framed a countenance in which every fea- 
ture was faultless, and of which the color- 
ing was perfect. Her eyes were of the 
deepest blue, grave, frank, and candid. 

“ Ah, pardon!” she said, with a smile. 
“T did not know—” 

She started to go, but Nancy sprang for- 
ward. 

““No, Amirel, stay. This is Mr. Han- 
mer, who gave me Euphemia years ago,” 
said Nancy. ‘Cosmo, make your best 
bow to the Princess Amirel of Amavia!” 

But the princess had already stretched 
out her hand to me with a frank, hearty 
graciousness that was all in keeping with 
her presence. 

“Then Mr. Hanmer is quite an old 
friend,” she said. “If one may make a 
person’s acquaintance by hearing much of 
him, I have already made his; but ”—she 
looked inquiringly at Nancy—‘ I thought 
you had lost Euphemia’s grandpapa, as 
you used to call Mr. Hanmer, long since.” 

“We have met again,” said Nancy; 
“and—but sit down, Amirel—I have 
something to tell you. Dear, you trust me 
in everything, do you not?” 

“ Trust you, Nancy!” 

“ Then, dear, listen. I have told my old 
friend Cosmo ”—she laid her hand on my 
arm as she spoke—‘“ who was so good to 
my father and to me, long years ago, 
everything about our present difficulty— 
everything. He will help us. You do not 
mind, Amirel?” 

The princess turned from Nancy to me. 

“T have not so many friends that I dare 
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refuse to accept a new one,” she said. 
“Thank you, Mr. Hanmer!” 

“T will serve you to the best of my 
power, princess,” I said. “I fear I can do 
no more than play the part of watchdog, 
but I will play it faithfully.” 

She smiled again, and sat down, looking 
from me to Nancy. 

“I conclude that you and Mr. Hanmer 
have been conspiring together,” she said. 
“ At what result have you arrived?” 

Nancy explained everything to her. She 
comprehended every detail readily. 

“Ves, that seems perfect,” she said. “I 
thank you both so much! I think we have 
nothing to fear unless my brother and his 
friend the count should find us out and 
annoy us. Adalbert is so weak and so 
easily led, and the count is so pertinacious, 
that if he discovers my whereabouts he 
will certainly persuade Adalbert to travel 
over to Ireland and lay siege to this castle, 
just as if we were living in the Middle 
Ages. I shall be glad when Desmond ar- 


rives, Nancy!” 

“ But the jewels and the amethyst, prin- 
cess?” I inquired. 

“ Ah, yes—the amethyst!” she replied, 
a new emotion overspreading her face. “I 


will defend my amethyst and my jewels 
against all the world!” 

“T am anxious about their safety,” I 
said. ‘“ May I inquire- how they are to be 
conveyed to Ireland?” 

The princess looked at Nancy. 

“T brought them here in my suitcase,” 
she answered. “ Would not that serve?” 

“T should prefer to have them securely 
attached to the person of some member of 
the party,” I told her. 

“Then I must carry them,” said the 
princess with decision; “‘ but I can’t fasten 
a suitcase about me!” 

Nancy touched the bell. 

“ Patty will tell us,” she said. 

“Your maid?” I inquired. 

“ YVes—she is clever at finding a way 
out of difficulties.” 

I was glad to find that Patty Moore 
was a healthy-looking English girl of a 
rather superior type, who seemed to be 
both intelligent and efficient. Nancy ex- 
plained the difficulty in a few words. The 
maid produced a leather satchel, which had 
a patent lock and a couple of stout straps 
fitting about the waist and the shoulders. 
_ “Ah!” said the princess. “Let us test 
its capacity.” 
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It was now that I saw the famous Ama- 
via amethyst for the first time. It was a 
remarkably fine specimen; but the splen- 
dor of the pearls, diamonds, and rubies 
aroused many anxious thoughts in my 
mind. 

The cases were securely locked, the 
satchel was placed in the safe, and Nancy 
pocketed the key. With an assurance that 
I would complete all arrangements and re- 
turn to the flat at eight o’clock, I took my 
leave. 

In the hallway of the apartment house 
a tall man with a fierce mustache and a 
red nose was attentively reading the board 
which contained the tenants’ names. He 
looked up as I ran down, and for a second 
I thought he was going to speak to me. 
Then he turned to the board again, and 
I passed out and forgot him. 


Vv 


I WENT out into the sunlit streets with 
a whirl of conflicting thoughts and emo- 
tions making riot in my brain. The clock 
of the church on Paddington Green struck 
six. It was not yet five hours since my 
adventure at Frascati’s, and since then 
event had followed upon event with such 
rapidity that everything seemed unreal and 
unnatural. 

The thirty-three years of life that lay 
behind me had never held a day so fully 
charged with surprises as this. In the 
morning I had gone without breakfast, and 
had searched my pockets in vain for a 
stray copper. I had been turned out by 
a long-suffering landlady, and had sold my 
last effects for a few shillings. In despair 
I had proposed to spend the greater part 
of my scanty funds in luxurious eating and 
drinking. Well, if my landlady had not 
turned me out, I should not have sold all 
that was left to me; if I had not realized 
seventeen shillings and sixpence, I should 
never have gone to Frascati’s; if I had not 
gone to Frascati’s, I should not have met 
Nancy Flynn; and if I had not met Nancy 
—well, I should not have been engaged in 
a strange adventure. 

Nancy Flynn! How this meeting with 
her had brought back the atmosphere of 
the days that had seemed so far off, so ut- 
terly lost—the days when I was as simple- 
hearted as a schoolboy! All the sights and 
sounds of the shabby little house had come 
back — Aloysius Flynn, in his threadbare 
coat; Nancy in her black dress and white 
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pinafore, both always too short for her. 
Nancy was still the same, although she was 
now Miss Selma St. Clair, a prima donna 
of established renown, rich and famous and 
surrounded by luxury; and she had known 
me again, though I had not known her. 

Besides these thoughts of my old friend, 
the dark-eyed, gawky child who had grown 
into a beautiful woman, and had brought 
all the genius of her father to full flower 
in the perfection of her own voice, there 
crowded in upon me thoughts of the wom- 
an into whose service I had so strangely 
entered. 

I had begun this adventure in a some- 
what cynical, mocking spirit. For the sake 
of old times—especially after having con- 
fessed my misdeeds to her—I would do 
what I could for Nancy, and through her 
for her friend; but in the latter’s fortunes 
I felt no interest. This feeling clung to 
me until Amirel of Amavia appeared, and 
then it had vanished as if it had never 
been. For here was a woman, the mere 


sight of whom had roused instincts and 
feelings of which I had never thought my- 
self capable of. 

I had plunged into all manner of vices 


and follies before I had really attained 
manhood. I had been obliged to change 
from one regiment to another because of 
my misconduct. I had received sorrowful 
expostulations and severe sermons from a 
long-suffering colonel, and had profited by 
neither. Finally I had turned up drunk 
on parade, and soon afterward I had 
learned, in common with the rest of the 
world, that her majesty had no further 
need of my services. Since then steadily 
gone down hill—with the saving grace that 
I had taught myself not to drink, and had 
given up gambling. It was a pretty thing, 
I said to myself, that I should be the 
traveling companion and personal guardian 
of such a woman as the Princess Amirel! 

But this, after all, was no time for sen- 
timent, or for thought about one’s self— 
it was a time for action. I stood in the 
Edgware Road for a moment, rapidly re- 
volving matters. Then I climbed upon an 
omnibus which was going toward Victoria, 
and rode as far as Stanhope Gate. There 
was a man living in Stanhope Street whom 
I wished to see. I had visited him three 
days before, hoping to borrow five pounds 
from him, and had met with a curt refusal. 
I now proposed to visit him again on a 
somewhat similar errand. 
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I walked into his rooms unannounced. 

“Oh, I say!” he blurted out, before I 
could speak. “I call this too bad, you 
know, Hanmer—too bad, upon my word! 
I told you the other day that I couldn’t 
do anything for you.” 

I held up my hand. 

“Look here, Prestwick,” I said. “ I’ve 
got a job.” I drew forth Nancy’s hundred 
pounds. ‘“ That’s my employer’s money.” 
I put the case and its contents back into 
my pocket, and with the other hand I pro- 
duced my own capital. ‘You see that, 
too,” I said, holding it in front of his nose. 
“ That’s mine—all I’ve got in the world— 
four shillings and fourpence. I’ve just ex- 
pended twopence on a bus.” 

“Well?” he said, puzzled. 
then?” 

‘“‘Lend me a tweed suit—an old one will 
do—half a dozen shirts, and a razor.” 

He looked at me for a second in some- 
thing like amazement. 

“‘ With pleasure, old chap!” he said sud- 
denly. ‘ You'll want a bag, too,” he add- 
ed. ‘“ Take that—it’s had the newness 
worn off it.” 

I packed the bag with the articles I re- 
quired, and we went back to the sitting 
room. He looked at me curiously. 

“Tt strikes me,” he said slowly and 
ruminatively, “that this—excuse me, old 
chap—looks like turning over a new leaf. 
Look here—will you let me lend you some 
money?” 

‘“‘ No, thanks,” I answered. “ Four shill- 
ings will serve me for pocket money for 
some time.” 

“‘ Well, have a drink,” he said. 

“No, thanks—not even a drink. Good- 
by, Prestwick, and thank you. I hope 
your man puts saddles in the shirts?” 

“Best man in London,” he responded. 
“Well, good-by, Hanmer, and good luck. 
Look me up when you're in town again, 
will you?” 

Then he shook hands with me for the 
first time in three years, and I went away, 
carrying the bag; but before I reached the 
street I turned back and again climbed the 
stairs to Prestwick’s rooms. He was just 
coming out of his door as I reached the 
landing. 

“There’s one thing more,” I panted. 
“Lend me a revolver—one that I can de- 
pend upon. I can’t afford to buy one, you 
know.” 

He turned back in silence, switched on 


“ What 
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the electric light, unlocked a drawer, and 
pointed to several weapons on a velvet pad. 
I looked them over, selected a Smith & 
Wesson, loaded it carefully, took a hand- 
ful of cartridges, thanked him, and went 
away, fully provided for. 

This episode had occupied my precious 
time, and I was obliged to begin spending 
Nancy’s money by taking a hansom to 
Euston. I had to keep it, too, while I 
made arrangements, and the man had to 
drive hard to get me back to the flat by 
eight o’clock; but I got there to the minute, 
ready to begin my duties. 

Nancy, or her paragon maid, or both, 
had everything in readiness when I reached 
the flat, and the trunks were already be- 
ing placed in a cab at the door. Close by 
waited a brougham. I found Nancy and 
the princess attired for their journey and 
awaiting me in the study, and I immedi- 
ately asked the question that was upper- 
most in my thoughts. 

“Your jewels, princess?” 

She revealed the leather satchel strapped 
about her waist and shoulders. 

“ Quite safe, Mr. Hanmer,” she replied. 

We went downstairs, Nancy lingering on 
her threshold to give some parting orders 
to her small household. The princess and 
I had reached the sidewalk when I sud- 
denly noticed the absence of Patty Moore, 
the maid. 

“Where is your maid?” I inquired, as 
Nancy joined us. 

“ She will meet us at Euston. The poor 
girl has some relation living near by who 
is very ill, and she asked permission to run 
over for an hour,” said Nancy unconcern- 
edly. “We shall find her at the station.” 

There were no signs of Patty, however, 
when we arrived at the train platform. I 
walked along the train in fruitless search 
of her; but when I rejoined Nancy and 
the princess, the girl had just arrived, and 
was explaining breathlessly that she 
couldn’t get a hansom and had had to run 
part of the way. Recovering her breath, 
she took charge of trunks and luggage and 
marshaled Nancy and the princess to the 
compartment which I indicated. 

I had made arrangements for our rail- 
way journey with a view to keeping the 
princess and her jewels under my own 
strict surveillance. I reserved three places 
in a first-class compartment of a corridor 
car and one place in an adjoining second- 
class compartment. Next to where the 
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three seats were reserved was a smoking 
compartment, in case I wanted to smoke. 

It was still ten minutes from starting 
time when the princess and Nancy took 
their seats. I stood on the platform, look- 
ing about me. As I stared idly at the peo- 
ple who came along, Nancy bent toward 
me from the open door. 

“ Cosmo!” 

I looked up. She was holding out to 
me a massive silver cigar case. 

“That was the last thing I gave my 
father,” she said. “I wish you to have it 
—from him. Open it, and tell me if the 
cigars are good.” 

I put the case in my pocket unopened. 

Then I remembered that I had no 
matches, and I hurried down the platform 
to get some. I had scarcely taken two 
steps when I was almost knocked over by 
an excited little individual who was carry- 
ing a square knapsack on his shoulders, a 
painter’s canvas under his arm, a Glad- 
stone bag in one hand, and a huge um- 
brella in the other. His general appear- 
ance and attire suggested the species of 
art cultivated by spectacled young gentle- 
men who wear long hair, velveteen coats, 
and enormous ties. He was loudly de- 
manding a seat in a second-class car with 
his back to the engine, and as he kept 
dropping his property it required several 
men to get him safely settled. It happened 
that his seat was in the compartment in 
which I had already secured a place for 
Patty Moore. 

I had got my matches, and was walking 
back, when I caught sight of the tall man 
whom I had seen reading the names of the 
tenants in the hall of Nancy’s flat. He 
was strolling alongside the train and look- 
ing into every compartment. When he 
came to the one in which Nancy and the 
princess were sitting, he paused momen- 
tarily as he saw the latter. We met face 
to face, and I saw that our recognition was 


mutual. 
VI 


AFTER his first glance at me the man 
walked slowly toward the rear of the train, 
still glancing into each compartment as he 
passed along. For a moment I thought of 
following him; then it struck me that I was 
alarming myself without reason. It was 
probably a mere coincidence that I had 
seen this man twice within a few hours. 

I went back to the compartment in 
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which Nancy and the princess awaited my 
return. For a moment I lingered on the 
platform and looked along the train. The 
tall man was strolling slowly back in my 
direction, still staring, with only casual in- 
terest at the occupants of each carriage. 

Something prompted me to make a hur- 
ried excuse and to enter the smoking com- 
partment. I let down the window and 
leaned out. Just then the whistle blew, 
and I saw the man quicken his pace a lit- 
tle. A few strides brought him alongside 
the compartment in which the princess sat. 
This time he stared deliberately at her. 

As the train glided away from the plat- 
form, the man turned his gaze upon me. 
As the last carriage passed, I saw him walk 
slowly away. 

I went back into the next compartment, 
begged permission to go for a smoke, and, 
returning to the smoking compartment, 
gave myself up to a newspaper and to my 
cigar. The train rushed on through the 
soft June twilight—we were already out- 
side of London. I began to realize that I 


was tired and sleepy. I did not want to 
sleep at that time, so I got up and went 
out into the corridor, to walk up and down 


and to give an eye to my charges. 

Nancy and the princess were apparent- 
ly enjoying a good talk. Farther along 
the corridor Patty sat in one corner of the 
second-class compartment, shielded from 
the little artist by the frail rampart of a 
magazine. The artist had fallen asleep, 
and lay in his corner, oblivious to every- 
thing around him. 

We got down to Holyhead and on board 
the steamer without anything happening. 
I had wired for a special cabin for the 
princess and Nancy, and into this they 
were quickly bustled by the energetic 
Patty. I satisfied myself that they were 
comfortable and secure, and that our lug- 
gage was on board, and then I went for a 
cup of coffee. The coffee banished all 
thought of sleep, and I determined to 
spend the rest of the night on deck. 

As I stood watching Holyhead Moun- 
tain slip behind us, the little artist who 
had nearly knocked me over at Euston 
came sidling in my direction. He took a 
position at the rail close by, and, leaning 
his arms upon it, stared at the receding 
lights of the harbor and the misty outline 
of the land. I withdrew into the smoking 
room to light a cigar—the little artist fol- 
lowed me in and began lighting a huge 
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meerschaum pipe. I looked him over in 
the glare of the electric light, and I thought 
I had rarely seen a more curious figure. 

He was about five feet five inches tall. 
He wore a huge sombrero spotlessly white; 
the rest of him was shrouded in a vast 
black cloak, and his feet were incased in 
buckskin shoes as dazzlingly white as his 
hat. His face was small and sallow; his 
mouth and chin were hidden by a rather 
thin and straggling mustache and beard; 
his eyes were screened by dark spectacles, 
which rested upon a nose that turned up 
aggressively at the end. I felt sure that 
beneath his huge cloak he wore a velveteen 
jacket and a tie of mighty dimensions, and 
that his hair, the sombrero being removed, 
would be revealed as being parted down 
the center and arranged like a fringe all 
around his head. 

The little man lighted his pipe and 
puffed out great volumes of smoke. 

“ Ah!” he said, waving a hand eastward. 
“In about an hour there will be a mag- 
nificent sunrise—a perfect dream of color!” 

“Oh!” I said. “ Indeed!” 

He nodded his head vigorously. I 
stepped out on deck and went over to the 
rail. A second later I found him puffing 
away at my elbow. 

“‘ The spectacle of sunrise over the Welsh 
mountains,” he remarked, “is su-perb— 
su-perb!” 

It was evident that the little person de- 
sired to communicate with a kindred spirit. 

“You are fond of the beauties of na- 
ture?” I said. 

He turned toward me with a look of 
reproach. 

“T am an artist,” he said. “ Nature is 
my life. I have seen some wonderful ef- 
fects in crossing between Holyhead and 
Kingstown.” 

“Oh! You cross often?” 

“ When I have a picture of Irish scenery 
in hand,” he replied. “I hope to spend 
the rest of the summer painting a wonder- 
ful scene on the river Fergus, which I 
have been wanting to paint for ten years, 
but I have never had the chance until this 
summer. If you are ever near the place,” 
he continued, “ come and see me paint. I 
shall stay at Ennis, at the Queen’s Hotel.” 

Before I could thank him for this invita- 
tion he suddenly swung on his heel, climbed 
the ladder to the promenade deck, posted 
himself firmly against a rail, and appeared 
to relapse into a state of meditation. 
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As I stood watching the scarlet glow 
rise out of the pearly gray of the heavens, 
I heard a step behind me, and turned to 
find myself face to face with the princess. 

“What a glorious sunrise!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ What a shame that people 
should sleep through it all! No one seems 
to care that the morning is so beautiful.” 

“ There is a man who cares very much,” 
I said, pointing out the little artist. ‘‘ Ob- 
serve his rapt eyes—he might be a sun 
worshiper.” 

“ Perhaps he is.” 

“ He is certainly a curious little person,” 
I replied; and I told her of my conversa- 
tion with him. “We may possibly see 
him again. Sir Desmond Adare’s castle is 
near Ennis, I believe?” 

“ Yes, it is on the banks of the Fergus,” 
she answered. She was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then she said: “I have a pre- 
sentiment that we shall have trouble before 
Sir Desmond arrives.” 

“I trust there will be no trouble,” I an- 
swered. “Do you really fear pursuit, 


princess, or any attempt on the part of 
your friends—” 

“JT am uneasy about Count Hofberg,” 
she replied. ‘I cannot tell you, Mr. Han- 


mer, what an influence that man exerts 
upon my brother. Adalbert is very weak. 
He means well, but he does not know what 
is good; and the count is able to sway him 
at will.” 

“What manner of man is this Count 
Hofberg, princess?” I asked. 

“He fills me with an instinctive horror,” 
she replied in a low voice. “ I cannot bear 
his presence. I am sure he is cruel and 
false, and he is certainly a gambler who 
has wasted a handsome patrimony.” 

I started as if she had struck me smart- 
ly in the face. I must have shown some 
sign of my emotion, for she looked at me 
questioningly. A sudden resolution came 
to me. 

“ Princess,” I said, “what has Nancy 
told you of the man in whom you are plac- 
ing so much trust?” 

She looked at me wonderingly. 

‘““Of—do you mean yourself?” she asked. 

“T mean myself, princess.” 

“Oh!” she said, her face breaking into 
a delightful smile. ‘So many pleasant 
things!” 

“Ah, but she told vou nothing of what 
has happened to me during recent years?” 

“No,” she said wonderingly. ‘“ No.” 
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‘“* May I tell you, princess? I wish to 
tell you.” 

“ Yes, tell me,” she said. 

I told her everything. I wanted her to 
understand that I hated to pose as a knight 
of chivalry when I was in sober truth a 
needy adventurer. 

She listened to me in silence, watching 
me steadily. 

“Why have you told me all this?” she 
said, when I had finished. 

“ Because I have done with the old 
ways, princess,” I replied. ‘‘ When you 
said what you did about Count Hofberg 
just now, it cut me because not so long 
ago I was probably much worse.” 

‘““What has brought the change?” she 
asked. 

I pretended not to hear the question. 

“ Now you know whom you are employ- 
ing, princess,” I said. “I told you the 
truth when I said that I would serve you 
to the fullest extent of my powers. I think 
you can see what I mean,” I concluded, 
lamely enough. 

She looked at me very gravely for a 
second or two. 

“T think I know exactly what you 
mean, Mr. Hanmer,” she said with some 
emphasis; “and I ain glad that you have 
so much confidence in me.” 

“ Confidence? Princess!” 

“‘ Ah-h!” she said. ‘‘ You are surprised; 
but the penitent shows his confidence by 
telling everything. There!” she continued 
with a charming smile, as she held out her 
hand. ‘“ There—we are friends!” 

The rest of that happy morning floated 
by me in a mist of golden light. Joyfully 
I watched the Irish coast rise out of the 
sea. I laughed and chatted gayly with 
Nancy as we drove from Westland Row 
to the Shelbourne, and promised to take 
her and the princess to the little house 
where Nancy and I had first met. 

A cold bath and a hearty breakfast put 
me in still gayer spirits, but they suddenly 
received a startling damper when, on walk- 
ing into the smoking room of the hotel, I 
saw, lounging in an easy chair, the very 
man whom we had left on the platform at 
Euston at a quarter to nine the previous 
evening. 

VII 


I was so astounded at the sight of the 
tall man that I dropped into the nearest 
chair, staring at him. He sat in an easy 
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chair at a table in the center of the room, 
and occasionally took a sip from a cup of 
coffee which, with an empty liqueur glass, 
stood convenient to his hand. On his knee 
lay a letter, to which he was giving his at- 
tention. He looked tired and sleepy. 

At last he caught my eyes fixed upon 
him. He smiled, rose from his chair, and 
left the room. 

I got up from my chair and began walk- 
ing about the room. I had seen the man 
standing on the platform at Euston after 
the last carriage of the mail train passed 
him. How, then, had he arrived in Dub- 
lin at this hour of the morning? It was 
strange to meet this particular man in Pad- 
dington in the afternoon, at Euston in the 
evening, and in Dublin early next morn- 
ing. In plain truth, the third appearance 
of the man made me uneasy. 

A waiter came into the smoking room. 
I beckoned to him. 

“Can you tell me,” I inquired, “ if there 
is any way of reaching Dublin from Lon- 
don early in the morning except by the 
mail?” 

“ There is, sir,” he replied. ‘“ The night 
express arrives here at North Wall at half 
past seven. It was a trifle late this morn- 
ing, sir.” 

“ Ah!” I said. “ Of course!” 

It was quite evident that the man had 
traveled by the express, instead of the mail. 
He had just driven down from North Wall 
when I encountered him. 

I lighted a cigar, and prepared to go*out 
into the sunlit streets. I had not seen 
Dublin for nearly fifteen years, and there 
were certain spots I was anxious to visit. I 
felt almost free of anxiety just then, for 
I had the princess’s satchel locked up in 
the manager’s safe. The princess and 
Nancy I was not to see till noon, when we 
were to lunch together. I therefore set out 
in good spirits. 

Happening to glance at a clock, I no- 
ticed that it was just half past ten. Short- 
ly before noon I drifted into Sackville 
Street. There, near the Nelson Monu- 
ment, I caught sight of the little artist. He 
stood with his back to the window of a 
tobacco shop, and with his arms folded 
tightly across his breast. I walked close 
up to him before he saw me. 

“Well?” I said interrogatively. ‘So 


you have not yet departed for the scene of 
golden peace?” 
He pointed across the street. 
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“Look there!” he said. ‘“ Did you ever 
see such a glorious color in your life?” 

I looked. On the steps of a small hotel 
a tall girl in a print frock was twirling a 
mop. Her head flamed like the rising sun. 

“A decidedly warm tone,” I remarked. 

“ Ah!” he sighed. ‘‘ That woman’s hair 
isa dream. It’s just the sort of hair Venus 
must have had.” 

“ Does it tempt you from the landscape 
on the Fergus?” I inquired. 

“No, sir—I’m off this evening,” he told 
me. “I shall sleep in Limerick to-night 
and go on to Ennis in the morning. To- 
morrow afternoon will find me settling 
down to work. By the bye, I didn’t give 
you my card. Here it is.” 

Without another word he thrust a card 
into my hand, turned away, and went off 
at such a swift pace that he had disap- 
peared among the crowd on the sidewalk 
before I had recovered from my astonish- 
ment. I glanced at the card, which bore 
the legend: 


Mr. Paut CARBURTON 


“Mr. Paul Carburton appears to be an 
original,” I said to myself. “If things 
prove dull at Annalleen, he may be worth 
cultivating.” 

That reminded me that I had to send 
a telegram to Sir Desmond Adare’s house- 
hold, telling them of our arrival next day, 
and I went over to the post office. As I 
entered the telegraph department, a tall 
man came through the swinging doors and 
almost brushed against me. It was the man 
whom I had already met three times with- 
in twenty-four hours. 

He muttered a hasty apology for swing- 
ing the door in my face, and hurried off. 
I entered and found an empty desk. I 
was just going to write when I caught sight 
of something that made me pause. The 
person who had last used the pad of blanks 
had used extra pressure in writing, and here 
and there letters showed clearly on the pa- 
per. A familiar word met my eye, and I 
bent down and examined the blank more 
closely. 

There was no portion of the telegram 
that I could make out in full. What I 
was able to decipher ran as follows: 


Amirel arr.... 
sees Ribsceccs 
Peery 4 
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I folded the blank up, placed it in my 
pocket, and left the telegraph office with- 
out sending a telegram to Annalleen. That 
could wait. I hailed a car, drove back to 
the Shelbourne at top speed, and sat down 
to decipher the telegram. 

That was not a difficult task, and with- 
in ten minutes I had written down my in- 
terpretation of the message. According to 
my reckoning it ran thus: 


eesees eoeeee London 

Lady answering description 

Princess Amirel arrived Kingstown 

this morning attended two persons 
staying Shelbourne keeping watch 

on movements. 


Here was not only proof that we had 
been tracked, but that we were even now 
under surveillance. What was to be done 
next? Feeling that three heads were bet- 
ter than one, I went to the princess and 
Nancy. They were just leaving to join 
me at luncheon. I took them back into 
the sitting room and told them of my ad- 
venture and discovery. 

Nancy looked alarmed, but Princess 
Amirel appeared unconcerned. 

“It is exactly what I expected, Mr. Han- 
mer,” the princess remarked. ‘“‘ Count 


Hofberg discovered my flight soon after I 
left Amavia, and immediately set his agents 
to work. There is no doubt that this man 
is following us and communicating his news 
to the count, who is probably in London 
by this time. Never mind—Desmond will 


soon be here!” 

“ But in the meantime, princess? Had 
we not better reach Annalleen as quickly 
as possible? Shall we not start this after- 
noon?” 

“Oh, not so soon!” she answered plead- 
ingly. ‘“ Nancy and I have set our hearts 
on sight-seeing in Dublin to-day. Be- 
sides, Mr. Hanmer, the jewels are quite 
secure in the manager’s safe.” 

It seemed to me wiser to go south by 
the evening train, but I allowed them to 
have their way, and we arranged to con- 
tinue our journey early next morning. This 
settled, we lunched together, spent the 
afternoon in visiting the little house in 
which Nancy and I had first met, and for 
the rest of the day we forgot that we were 
being followed. 

But in the smoking room of the hotel, 
that night, I was reminded of everything 
by again encountering the man whom I 
now felt certain to be a spy. When I en- 
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tered, he had the effrontery to smile and 
nod. 

“You and I appear to have some at- 
traction for each other,” he remarked jocu- 
larly, as I sat down near him. “I think 
we’ve met four times since yesterday at 
five o’clock.” 

“T believe we have met before,” I re- 
plied, in as distant tones as I could com- 
mand. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“ However, we shan’t 
meet again after to-night. Confound it! 
I can’t go to bed to-night—got to catch 
the White Star express at North Wall at 
ten minutes to three, and I can’t sleep on 
a train. I'll make up for it when I get on 
board the steamer at Queenstown!” 

“ Ah! You are crossing the Atlantic?” 

“Glad to say I am. I’ve been touring 
Europe for twelve months, and now I’m 
ready to go home. Europe is very fine in- 
deed, but I prefer America.” 

So the man was an American! I could 
have sworn he was German. My suspi- 
cions about him began to fade. 

“T meant to cross by the mail last 
night,” he went on; “ but a friend of mine, 
who has an apartment in the house I saw 
you coming out of, and who is returning 
with me to New York, missed it at Eus- 
ton, and so we came by the express. We 
were here almost as soon as you were.” 

It was evident that I had been on the 
wrong track. I sat smoking with him until 
midnight, and learned that he was an 
American theatrical agent. 

And so I went to bed asking myself over 
and over again—since this man didn’t, 
who did send that confounded telegram? 


VIII 


I Took the precious satchel out of the 
manager’s safe next morning, and saw the 
princess fasten it securely about her per- 
son. Since my discovery of the telegram 
to London, I had felt particularly uneasy 
about the jewels, and regretted that they 
had not been deposited in some safe place 
before we started on our journey. As we 
breakfasted that morning, I ventured to 
suggest to the princess that it would be 
quite possible to leave them in absolute se- 
curity in Dublin; but on this point she was 
firm. She would not hear of parting with 
her jewels. As for the amethyst, she said, 
it was against all the traditions of her house 
to let it pass out of her possession for a 
moment. 
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“ Besides,” she went on, “why are we 
going to Annalleen Castle if not for safety 
and protection? From Desmond’s account 
of it, it is the sort of place one can defend 
if one finds it necessary to withstand a 
siege. ' Over its threshold no one shall pass 
without my permission—not even Adalbert 
himself!” 

So there was no more to be said or done 
on that point. My duty now was to con- 
duct my charges to the castle in safety. 

We left Kingsbridge by the morning ex- 
press, and shortly before three o’clock in 
the afternoon we found ourselves on the 
platform at Ennis. The journey had 
passed without incident of any sort. We 
had left the hotel very quietly. I failed to 
notice any one who seemed to be watching 
our movements; and yet I felt sure that 
we were under constant surveillance. I 
glanced at the people in the station, but 
I could not see any sign of the private de- 
tective or the professional spy. 

Whoever was in charge of Sir Desmond 
Adare’s household at Annalleen Castle had 
made every preparation for our reception. 
An elderly footman, who possessed a hu- 
morous type of Hibernian countenance, 
met us on the platform and informed us 


that a carriage awaited our pleasure, and 
that a cart had been sent for the luggage. 
Outside the station we found a barouche 


drawn by two splendid bays. They were 
driven by a coachman who was as ancient 
and as cheery of countenance as the foot- 
man, and who was attired in a severely 
plain dark livery. 

Leaving Patty Moore to follow with the 
luggage, we entered the barouche and were 
driven off at a smart pace. 

We got our first glimpse of Annalleen 
Castle as we swept down a long, gradually 
shelving drive which traversed the park, 
and which was shaded for at least half a 
mile by a magnificent avenue of limes. Sir 
Desmond Adare’s ancestral home, seen 
from this point, presented a striking ap- 
pearance. A four-square pile of gray 
stone, embattled and towered at the angles, 
it stood on the summit of a slight emi- 
nence, on the slopes of which ancient oaks 
and ashes provided a pleasant setting of 
greenery for the walls that rosc above their 
topmost branches. The princess, having 
once caught sight of it, remained gazing at 
it intently and in silence. Nancy regarded 
it dreamily, as if struck by its romantic 
appearance. 
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At last we passed over a drawbridge and 
under a fine old gateway into a spacious 
courtyard. As the carriage drew up and 
the princess descended, numerous domes- 
tics gathered at the door. From their 
midst there advanced a motherly looking 
woman in a rustling silk gown, and a sol- 
emn-faced butler. ‘Rad the master of the 
house himself been present, we could not 
have been more impressively received. We 
entered the old stone hall with feelings of 
relief. 

“T have a feeling that this is—home,” 
said the princess, as she sat down in one 
of the wide window seats. “Oh, if only 
Desmond had been here to welcome us, 
Nancy! Then it would have been per- 
fect.” 

‘‘ Princess,” I said, approaching her, 
“there is one thing I beg you to do with- 
out delay. There is doubtless a strong 
room in the castle—will you deposit your 
jewels in it at once?” 

“ Ah, but I may want some of them,” 
she objected, smiling. 

“Can you not dispense with them until 
Sir Desmond arrives?” I asked. 

“ We shall all feel safer if they are in a 
safe place,” said Nancy, taking my cue. 

“‘ Then, of course, I will do as you ask,” 
said the princess. ‘ Will you find out 
where the strong room is, please, Mr. Han- 
mer?” 

The butler pulled himself up to atten- 
tion as I addressed him. 

“Is there a strong room in the castle?” 
I inquired. 

“Oh, indeed there is, sir,” he replied. 

“The princess wants to deposit some 
valuables in it,” I told him. 

“Certainly, sir. I have the key with 
me now.” 

Leaving Nancy to examine the old ar- 
mor on the walls, the princess and I fol- 
lowed the butler down a long corridor into 
the heart of the castle. He ushered us at 
last into the butler’s pantry, and pointed 
out a door. 

“ That is the strong room, sir,” he said. 
“Tt opens out of my pantry, and all the 
windows of the pantry are strongly barred. 
There is a quantity of gold and silver plate 
in the strong room, sir, and the family 
jewels, too. I sleep here always, sir, and 
md highness’s valuables will be perfectly 
safe.” 

“What a responsibility for any one!” 
exclaimed the princess. “Are you not 
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afraid to sleep in so close proximity to 
such valuable property?” 

“No, ma’am,” he replied. “ There are 
good locks and bolts to the door, and we 
have a bulldog who sleeps in the little lob- 
by every night. I pity any burglar who 
tried to get past him! My master is the 
only person besides myself who dares go 
near him.” 

“Well, shall we deposit your satchel, 
princess?” I asked. 

The butler opened the door of the strong 
room, and we entered. It was about twelve 
feet square, without windows. 

“‘ Here is a small safe, sir,” he said, “ in 
which you might deposit the valuables. 
Her highness could keep the key.” 

This satisfied the princess. She took off 
the satchel and tried the patent lock, to 
see that it was in order. The butler opened 
the safe, and the princess placed the satchel 
in it, locked it, and took the key. 

I took the princess back to Nancy, and 
then returned to the pantry. The butler 
was sorting out silver when I entered. 

“JT want to have a word with you,” I 
said. ‘‘ By the way, what is your name?” 

“ Deasy, sir.” 


“Thank you. Well, Deasy, you are 


doubtless in your master’s confidence?” 
“T have served the family twenty years, 
sir.” 
“No doubt you know what has brought 
Princess Amirel of Amavia here,” I said. 


“Yes, sir. I received a cablegram from 
my master two days ago, and Sir Desmond 
told me a great deal before he sailed for 
South Africa,” he replied. 

“That is well,” I said. “ You know that 
it is quite probable that we may have some 
trouble from the princess’s relatives and 
friends? Can we keep her safe until Sir 
Desmond arrives?” 

“Ves, sir,” he replied calmly; “ both 
the princess and the amethyst. Make 
yourself easy, sir!” 


IX 


I RETURNED to the stone hall. The 
princess and Nancy were sitting at a tea 
table in a great window place that over- 
looked the park and the river. Both were 
in high spirits. 

The princess was eager to go through 
the castle, and when we had finished tea 
we started on a tour of inspection. She 
wanted to see everything, and insisted that 
I should get the keys and conduct Nancy 
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and herself all over the place. I had to 
ask the assistance of Deasy as a guide. He 
produced a large bunch of keys and re- 
turned with me to the princess. 

“It may give a better idea of the castle, 
sir,” said Deasy, “if we first go out into 
the courtyard. You will see that it is built 
in a square around an inner court, with a 
tower at each angle, and a gateway on the 
east side. In old times it was one of the 
strongest fortresses in the country.” 

‘So I could imagine,” I replied. ‘“ By 
the way, is there any entrance to the cas- 
tle except the gateway there?” 

““None whatever. To get into Annal- 
leen Castle you must cross the moat and 
pass the gateway. Every entrance is from 
the courtyard.” 

“So that we might easily withstand a 
siege here,” remarked the princess. 

“Tf you will follow me to the top of the 
south tower,” said Deasy, “ you will be 
able to get a view of the ground plan of 
the castle.” 

We followed him to the top of the tower. 
Princess Amirel, Nancy, and myself looked 
on the scene at our feet and around us with 
quite different feelings. The princess sat 
down on the ledge that ran around the 
tower beneath the battlements, and ap- 
peared lost in thought. Nancy studied the 
landscape from every standpoint. I leaned 
over the battlements and examined the 
ground plan of the building. 

There was no questioning its natural ad- 
vantages of situation. In olden days it 
must have been impregnable. Almost hid- 
den by trees was a wide moat, which was 
crossed by a drawbridge leading to an an- 
cient stone gateway. The moat was twenty 
feet in width, and it was impossible for any 
one to reach the castle if the drawbridge 
happened to be up. 

“It is indeed a place of great natural 
Strength,” I remarked to Deasy. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. ‘ You now un- 
derstand the plan of the castle. On the 
south are the family apartments and the 
new great hall, on the east the kitchen and 
offices. The stables and coach houses are 
on the north, and the oldest part of the 
castle, the old great hall and gallery, is on 
the west. That part of the building con- 
tains a great deal of old furniture and 
many curiosities, but it has not been open, 
except to visitors, for many years. The 
great hall and the gallery are said to be 
haunted.” 
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‘* Please tell me about that,” said Nancy. 
“Ts it a real ghost?” 

“IT can’t say, ma’am,” replied the butler. 
“T have never heard or seen anything, al- 
though I often walk through the old hall 
very late at night.” 

“And what is the legend?” asked the 
princess. 

“In olden days a king lived in this cas- 
tle. When he died, he left it to the elder of 
his twin sons, and bade the younger child 
build a castle for himself on the other side 
of the Fergus. The sons quarreled as to 
where the new castle should be built. The 
younger finally built it on that mound you 
see across the river—there are ruins still 
on the top—so that he could overlook An- 
nalleen. The elder brother was angry, but 
concealed his wrath until the new castle 
was finished. Then he sent messengers to 
his brother, asking peace between them, 
and bidding him to a great feast in the 
hall below us. When the feast was over, 
the younger brother’s attendants were 
treacherously slain, and he himself had his 
eyes put out. He was turned out of the 
castle with the remark that he had looked 
his last on Annalleen, and he wandered in 
the woods until he fell dead from exhaus- 
tion. They say his ghost is sometimes seen 
in the old hall and gallery, looking for the 
lost eyes. There is a saying that it ap- 
pears only when one of the Adares is about 
to meet a violent death; but there have 
been no such deaths in the family for three 
hundred years.” 

His story told, Deasy took us to the foot 
of the tower again and conducted us 
through the south and west wings of the 
castle. Then he led us into the courtyard 
again, and crossed over to a dog kennel 
near the north tower. 

“Fhis is the bulldog of which I told 
you,” he said. “He is asleep at present, 
but he will awake and come out. Keep 
out of range of his chain. He is fierce, 
and always more or less uncertain.” 

We kept a respectful distance from the 
kennel, but we saw a brindled mass lying 
curled up in the straw. Deasy gave a shrill 
whistle. The bulldog put his head out of 
the door and looked at us. He was cer- 
tainly the ugliest dog I ever saw. When 
he saw Deasy, a gleam of recognition came 
into his eyes, and he came out slowly. 

“What is his name?” inquired Nancy. 

“ Peter, ma’am,” answered Deasy. “ He 
is pure bred and very valuable. Sir Des- 
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mond gave a lot of money for him when he 
was little.” 

“ And he will make friends with no one 
but Sir Desmond and yourself?” asked the 
princess. 

“It is the way he has been trained, 
ma’am,” said Deasy. “Lie down again, 
Peter!” he ordered, as we turned away. 

The dog went back into his kennel. 

After dinner that evening I left the prin- 
cess and Nancy and went for a long walk 
in the park. After half an hour’s walking 
I came to the point of the junction of the 
moat with the river. It was a little after 
sunset, and the afterglow was flooding 
everything with a purple radiance. As [ 
stood wondering at the impressive beauty 
of the scene, a familiar voice broke in on 
my reverie. 

** Ah, now, if only one could paint that! 
But it never lasts long, and it’s changing 
with every second.” 

I turned to find Mr. Paul Carburton 
standing close by. He had an artist’s 
satchel and easel and a camp stool slung 
over his shoulder. He carried a canvas in 
one hand and his huge umbrella in the 
other. He still wore the white sombrero 
and the white shoes, but he had discarded 
his velveteen coat for a species of holland 
blouse which was plentifully adorned with 
dabs of paint. His spectacled eyes fixed 
themselves upon me with innocent interest. 

“ Staying near here?” he asked. 

“ T am staying at the castle,” I answered. 

“Oh, at Annalleen! That’s the haunt- 
ed place, isn’t it? I’ve often thought of 
looking over it. I believe they admit visi- 
tors now and then.” 

“It is visitors’ day to-morrow,” I re- 
marked. 

“Ts it? Well, perhaps I shall look in. 
I’m sketching a scene about a mile down 
the river. I’ve been at it all this afternoon. 
I’m on my way to Ennis now.” 

“ Rather a long walk, isn’t it? Carry- 
ing all those things, too!” 

“Oh, it does one good after sitting on a 
camp stool all day,” he replied. “TI say, 
the castle looks very fine from here—su- 
perb, in fact!” 

Then, with the same abruptness with 
which he had left me in Sackville Street 
the previous morning, the little man walked 
away. 

I strolled back to the castle. As I en- 
tered the courtyard, lights gleamed in the 
windows of the great drawing-room, and 
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a piano suddenly broke the silence of the 
evening. A moment later I was listening 
spellbound to the lovely voice of Nancy 
Flynn. 

x 


THE next few days passed away quietly 
and uneventfully. On the next morning 
after our arrival at the castle the princess 
received a cablegram from Sir Desmond 
Adare informing her that he was sailing 
from Cape Town and hoped to join her in 
about three weeks. She and Nancy were 
overjoyed at this news. It appeared to me, 
however, that a good deal might happen 
before Sir Desmond arrived. Now that we 
were settled at Annalleen, my anxiety re- 
turned in full force. I began to grow 
moody and taciturn, and Nancy quickly 
noticed it. 

‘“‘ What is the matter, Cosmo?” she asked 
one morning. ‘“ You seem troubled about 
something.” 

“T confess that I’m bothered, Nancy,” 
I replied. ‘I’m anxious about every- 
thing.” 

“ But nothing has happened,” she urged. 
“We have been here three days now, and 
have had no sign of trouble.” 


“Vou can’t argue much from that,” I 


said. ‘Our enemies may be perfecting 
some scheme. You see, Nancy, news of 
the princess’s whereabouts was wired from 
Dublin to London, and whoever tracked 
us to Dublin has undoubtedly followed us 
to this place. The people who have tracked 
us have done so with some purpose.” 

“Oh!” she cried. “I don’t think there’s 
much doubt about who has tracked us, or 
about his purpose. It is Count Hofberg, 
of course, and we all know his purpose.” 

“T wish he would appear, then,” I said. 
“T like to see the people I am fighting.” 

“You will—don’t worry. Cosmo,” she 
told me, laughing, “I know Fritz von 
Hofberg. He is a desperado—just the sort 
of man who ought to have lived in the 
Middle Ages and carried a two-handed 
sword.” 

“T feel in the humor for him,” said I. 
“T shall doubtless form a great respect for 
him when he appears on the scene. It is 
this waiting that I don’t like, Nancy. 
Every time we go out I wonder if some- 
body is watching us. I awake in the night 
wondering if the princess is safe, or if some 
one has entered the castle, poisoned Peter, 
strangled Deasy, and taken the jewels.” 
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““ Nerves, my dear Cosmo, nerves!” said 
Nancy. “I never have any fears of that 
sort. No one could get into the castle to 
carry Amirel away. Besides, she sleeps 
with a revolver under her pillow.” 

“TI wish she wouldn’t,” I said with some 
fervor. ‘It’s dangerous!” 

“‘Qh, she has done that for years. How- 
ever, your anxieties won’t last long. Sir 
Desmond Adare will be here in less than 
three weeks.” 

“ Aye!” said I. ‘“ There’s another mat- 
ter, Nancy. You and I are old friends.” 

She looked up quickly from the fancy 
work that lay on her knee. 

“Very old friends,” she repeated. 

“Then we can tell the truth to each 
other,” I continued. 

‘““What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Well, how will Sir Desmond Adare 
take my presence here as watchdog to his 
future wife, eh, Nancy? What will he 
think about it?” 

‘“‘T should think he will feel very grate- 
ful to you,” she answered readily enough. 

“T don’t know whether he will or not,” 
I said. ‘Supposing I were in Sir Des- 
mond’s place, would I like to find my fu- 
ture wife guarded by a man who at one 
time built up a pretty reputation as a gam- 
bler and a drunkard—” 

“Oh!” she interrupted. 
need to—” 

“Lots of need, Nancy,” I replied. 
“ Frankly, I don’t think Sir Desmond will 
like to find me here. I know I shouldn’t 
if I were in his place. He'll probably be 
very polite, feel intensely vexed, and dis- 
miss me with great courtesy. Nancy, you 
and I are a couple of fools. You were 
foolish in asking me to undertake this work, 
and I was foolish in accepting. We're in 
embarrassing positions.” 

“Tf you wish to quit, you may do so,” 
she said very seriously. 

‘“‘T don’t. For some reasons I wish I did; 
but I don’t, Nancy, and I won’t. I intend 
to guard Princess Amirel until Sir Desmond 
Adare arrives, and I’ll answer to him for 
everything. I’m honest in this adventure, 
at any rate.” 

“Then why do you say such things?” 
she demanded. “You forget that I ar- 
ranged all this. I was nearly at my wit’s 
end when I met you, and I wish you knew 
how glad I was to see you. You see, I 
remembered how full of resource you used 
to be in the old days—” 


“Ts there any 
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“ All right, Nancy!” I said, interrupting 
her. ‘“Let’s not argue it. The devil of 
the whole thing is that I have a past, and 
it keeps lifting its ugly head. If one could 
only blot it out of existence, forget all 
about it—” 

“You make such wonderful efforts to 
do that, don’t you, Cosmo?” she said, gath- 
ering her work together and making for 
the door. ‘“ You do try, don’t you, poor 
dear, to put it all away from you, to stamp 
it out, to make it as if it had never been? 
You never talk or think about it, do you? 
You never waste a moment in telling your- 
self how sorry you are that you have a 
past? Oh, you—you goose!” she cried, 
with her hand on the door. “ Why don’t 
you give up vaporing about the past and 
think a little of the—shall we say the fu- 
ture, Cosmo?” 

Then the door slammed upon her merry 
laughter and her handsome, mocking face. 
I put my hands deep into my pockets, and 
felt as if I had been whipped. 

I got my hat and stick and set out for 
a long walk, which eventually ended in 
Ennis. It was five o’clock when I arrived 


there, and I decided to have a cup of tea 


before returning to the castle. Turning 
into a quiet-looking, old-fashioned hotel 
that stood in a large garden under the 
shadow of the cathedral, I found my way 
to the coffeeroom and ordered what I 
wanted. 

A man sat in the room, eating, and giv- 
ing all his attention to it. As I turned 
from the maid and advanced toward an 
easy chair near the hearth, the man lifted 
his head, and I recognized him as an old 
orderly of mine. 

The recognition was mutual enough. He 
half rose from his chair and bowed. 

“ Oh, is that you, Jefferson?” I said. “TI 
last saw you at Ahmednagar, I think.” 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied. “It was at Ah- 
mednagar, six years ago.” 

His tone was polite, but there was a 
sinister look on his face. He was a big, 
fat, smooth-faced man, with very small, 
sly eyes, and he had put on a lot of flesh 
since I had known him in India. The very 
loud suit of checked tweed that he wore 
did not improve his looks. A heavy cable 
chain was festooned across his stomach, 
and diamond rings sparkled on his fat fin- 
gers. His whole appearance was that of a 
bookmaker or a gambler. 

“Left the service, Jefferson?” I asked, 
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as I sat down and reached out for a news- 
paper. 

“Yes, sir, I left it some little time ago— 
about the same time as you did, sir, I 
should think,” he answered. “ Bought my 
discharge, sir.” 

“Oh, indeed!” I said. “I hope you are 
doing well in civil life?” 

“T have nothing to complain of, sir,” 
he replied. 

I stared at him as he went on eating. 
I could not quite reconcile his outward ap- 
pearance with his voice and his manner. 
His manner was entirely correct, his tones 
were those of a dove, but there was a 
sneaking, shifty trick of speech and look 
about him. 

“* That’s good,” I said. “I’m afraid you 
couldn’t get into the old uniform now.” 

“It’s a family tendency, sir,” he replied. 
“’m a moderate man in every way, but 
it comes on me. You're looking much bet- 
ter yourself, sir, than when you was at 
Ahmednagar.” 

There was no mistaking the snéer that 
time. 

‘Oh, I am very well indeed, thank you, 
Jefferson,” I replied. 

The maid brought my tea just then, and 
I gave my attention to it and the news- 
paper, displaying no further outward no- 
tice of the man’s presence; but the unctu- 
ous voice broke in on my thoughts. 

“It’s better than you can get across the 
water, sir.” 

“Oh, you think so, do you?” I said. 

“Yes, sir. I use tea a good deal. I’ve 
been an abstainer, sir, for some years now. 
I find I’m a good deal better off without 
liquor, sir.” 

“Oh, indeed!” I said. 

“Yes, sir. I firmly agree with Lord 
Roberts, sir, about the deleterious effects 
of intoxicating liquor.” 

“Tm afraid you’re turning temperance 
lecturer, Jefferson,” I said. “I hear it’s 
a good trade.” 

“ Thank you, sir, but I don’t hold with 
spouting on platforms. Moral suasion is 
my remedy for all them things.” 

“ Moral suasion is a capital remedy,” I 
said, drinking my tea. “ Well, good day 
to you, Jefferson!” 

“Good day to you, sir, and my best re- 
spects,” he replied, again half rising. 

I gave him a careless nod and walked 
out of the hotel. The sight of him put me 
in bad temper. What was he doing there? 
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He had always been a sneaking sort of 
chap. The other men used to call him 
Greaser. The encounter with him had left 
an unpleasant taste in my mouth. 

My way home led me to the railway 
station, and I went in to buy a newspaper 
or two. The afternoon train from Lim- 
erick had just arrived, and there was a 
good deal of bustle and commotion on the 
platform. As I made my way through the 
throng, I suddenly came face to face with 
two men who had just left the train and 
were talking with a porter. One glance 
convinced me that I was looking at the 
Prince of Amavia and Count Hofberg. 

One was a tall, slender, very graceful 
young man of thirty years, handsome in a 
rather effeminate way. His features were 
regular, his complexion a pale olive, his 
expression good-natured. His slender fig- 
ure was set off to advantage by a well cut 
suit of dark gray. The other man was of 
medium height, florid in complexion, with 
fierce blue eyes and a mustache of pale 
yellow, bristling upward from his lips. He 
was stout, and he wore a Norfolk jacket 
and knickerbockers. 

I watched these two men get into a car 
outside the station and drive into the town. 


I took a car myself and drove straight to 


Annalleen. By good luck I found Nancy 
in the stone hall, and told her of the latter 
part of the afternoon’s adventures. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘“ You are quite right, 
Cosmo—these men are the men you took 
them for; but the tall, slender young man 
is not Prince Adalbert, but the wicked 
count, and the fat one is the prince.” 


XI 


I was _ astonished. 
laugh. 

“You are simple, my dear Cosmo,” she 
told me. ‘I suppose you took the prince 
for the count because of his bristling mus- 
tache and blue eyes, and the count for the 
prince because of his lazy looks?” 

“You told me the other day that Hof- 
berg was a desperado—the sort of man 
who could use a two-handed sword,” I re- 
plied. 

“He is considered one of the finest 
swordsmen on the continent,” she said. 
“ He has killed a good many men in duels. 
Fritz von Hofberg is one of the devil’s 
many incarnations. His nice-looking, boy- 
ish face is a mask for his evil brain’. You 
see, I know something of him.” 


Nancy began to 
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“So it would appear,” I muttered. 

“And so I will give you a piece of 
sound advice,” she continued, ignoring the 
interruption. ‘“‘ Now that these two pre- 
cious scamps have appeared on the scene, 
we shall see something of them whether 
we want to or not. Well, listen—be most 
on your guard against Fritz von Hofberg 
when he seems least dangerous.” 

“T am much interested,” I replied. 

She looked at me in a curious way and 
shook her head. 

“We must tell Amirel of this at once,” 
she said. “She will not be surprised, for 
she has expected them. Now that they are 
here, she will want to prepare a reception 
for them.” 

“Do you mean that she will receive 
them—here?” I said, astonished. 

“She will certainly admit them to par- 
ley,” replied Nancy. ‘ Haven’t you ob- 
served, Cosmo, that Amirel likes to play 
her part in the grand style? She loves to 
see the stage well filled, to hear the band 
in full swing, to bring the curtain down 
on a fine situation.” 

‘“‘T don’t see the necessity for any the- 
atrical display in this business,” I respond- 
ed. “By the way, Nancy, I understood 
that I was engineering everything. We 
agreed that I should act as captain in this 
adventure.” 

“You may captain me as much as you 
please,” she answered, laughing, “but I 
think Amirel only agrees to be obedient so 
long as obedience suits her whim.” 

“Well, I shall oppose anything in the 
theatrical line, princess or no princess.” 

“Will you? Well, you will have a run 
for your money,” she retorted. ‘ Amirel 
will manage the proceedings in her own 
way.” 

‘“And supposing I throw up my com- 
mission?” 

“‘ She will be very sorry and very polite, 
and will accept your resignation.” 

I put my hands in my pockets for the 
second time that afternoon, and went off 
to my own room, feeling that women are 
strange creatures. 

When we came to tell the princess of my 
news, her eyes sparkled, her face became 
animated, and she clapped her hands as a 
very young girl would at the sight of a new 
doll or a box of bonbons. 

“ Ah, so they have come!” she exclaimed. 
“Then we shall have amusement and di- 
version until Desmond arrives. We are 
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now in a state of siege—Desmond will 
raise the siege. Well, let us consider what 
we must do. First of all, we must examine 
our resources. Mr. Hanmer, I appoint you 
my-—aid-de-camp, shall I say, or chief of 
staff? You—” 

“ Pardon me, princess,” I said, feeling 
that now was the time to make a stroke for 
power. ‘“ May I state my views in plain 
language?” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, regarding me 
with surprise. 

“Then,” I continued, “according to 
our agreement in London, I understood 
that everything was to be intrusted to me. 
I was to arrange our strategy, and — in 
short, I was to be commander in chief.” 

The princess looked at me for a moment. 
Then a smile began to twinkle around the 
corners of her mouth, and her eyes danced 
with fun. 

“Indeed!” she said. “I’m afraid you 
are wrong. Of course I am commander 
in chief. How could it be otherwise?” 

I looked at Nancy, and Nancy looked 
at me. I looked at the princess, swam into 
deep waters, and went down. 

“Oh, of course!” I answered. “ My 
mistake entirely, princess. Yes, of course, 
I see I am—chief of staff.” 

“That is so kind of you!” she said. 
“Yes, let me see, where were we? Oh, 
yes! Adalbert and Count Hofberg are 
here, and to-morrow they will wish to see 
me. I intend to see them and to talk with 
them in the courtyard outside, and in the 
presence of as many men as we can 
muster.” 

“ But isn’t that unnecessary and rather 
theatrical?” I objected. 

“Tt is necessary,” she answered. “I 
know these two men better than you, and 
there is only one thing for which they have 
any respect. That is force. I wish them 
to see that I am securely guarded, and 
that any attempt to molest me will be 
strenuously resisted.” 

“T see,” 1 replied; “but why admit 
them at all, princess? Why waste time 
with them?” 

She laughed softly and looked at Nancy, 
who also laughed. 

“Perhaps for the pleasure of telling 
them my mind, Mr. Hanmer,” replied the 
princess. 

This reduced me to silence. When I 
found my tongue again, it was to ask the 
princess for definite instructions. 
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“ Find out how many able-bodied men 
there are about the castle,” she told me, 
“and tell them, to-morrow morning, that 
no one must leave the castle without my 
permission. My dear brother and his 
friend are absolutely certain to favor us 
with an early call, and I should like to 
receive them in state.” 

I went off to find Deasy and obtain the 
necessary information. I told him what 
was in Princess Amirel’s mind, and rather 
to my surprise her idea seemed to strike 
him as a good one. He began to count up 
his men. 

“Well, sir,” he said, ‘“there’s myself, 
and there’s Dennis and Phelim, the foot- 
men, and Michael Fogarty, the coachman, 
and William, the under coachman, and 
Patrick and James and Joseph, the grooms, 
and Timothy Keane, the gardener, and his 
man Connor—that ll be ten. There’s also 
the gamekeeper, Rafferty—he’ll be here 
this evening, and I’ll tell him to come in 
the morning. That’s eleven, and if needs 
be there’s Muldoon, the farmer across the 
park there, would be glad to step across 
and give a hand.” 

‘‘ Thanks, Deasy,” I said; ‘“ but I think 
eleven men are quite sufficient. The prin- 
cess merely intends to let her pursuers see 
that she is well protected.” 

“T understand,” he replied. 
onstration of force, sir.” 

“Yes, yes,” I replied, and hurried away, 
inclined to laugh at the whole thing. 

Deasy, however, appeared to take it se- 
riously. He came hurrying after me. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “ but 
would the princess like the men to be uni- 
formed and armed?” 

“ What?” I gasped. 

“There’s a uniform provided, sir, but 
it’s only worn on great days. We were 
not looking to put it on until the day of 
Sir Desmond’s home-coming,” he replied. 
“It’s a Lincoln green coat, buff breeches, 
high boots, and a great hat with eagle’s 
feathers; and there are plenty of rifles in 
the armory.” 

I was more amused than ever, and the 
devil entered into me. 

“That’s a capital idea, Deasy,” I an- 
swered. “We'll say nothing to the prin- 
cess, but let the men parade before her in 
the courtyard to-morrow morning at ten 
o’clock sharp—yourself in command.” 

— good, sir—it shall be done,” he 
said. 


“ A dem- 
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To Princess Amirel the proceedings of 
the following day were full of interest and 
delight. The butler paraded his men at 
ten o’clock, and as they were all sturdy 
fellows, and full of a natural pride in their 
picturesque uniforms, they looked very 
imposing. Deasy put his small army 
through a few evolutions with evident per- 
sonal gratification. 

Then the princess issued instructions to 
her army. She bade them close the gates, 
and posted a sentinel on the tower. She 
placed six men in a convenient position 
near the gateway, and four in the center 
of the courtyard, allowing them all to 
stand at ease until further orders. Deasy 
carried out every instruction with a gravity 
which filled me with wonder. 

Every preparation had been made. Near 
the gateway five chairs had been placed— 
three on one side, two on the other, with 
an open space of a few yards between them. 
Here the conference was to take place, 
within sight but out of hearing of our 
army. 

XII 


THE proceedings began in good time. 
At half past ten Deasy announced that a 


carriage had entered the estate by the east 


gate. Three or four minutes later he ap- 
peared again, to communicate the news 
that the vehicle contained only one occu- 
pant and was now near the castle. Prin- 
cess Amirel looked surprised, for she had 
been confident that the prince and the 
count would appear on the scene together. 

Deasy returned to us about five minutes 
later. He advanced up the hall and said 
in a voice like that of a herald: 

“The Graf von Hofberg, chancellor of 
the Principality of Amavia, craves permis- 
sion to confer with Mr. Hanmer on a mat- 
ter of great importance.” 

The princess rose from her seat. She 
glanced at me and then at Nancy, and 
finally turned to Deasy with bent brows. 

“The count wishes to see Mr. Hanmer, 
you say? Did he not first ask permission 
to enter my presence?” she said in her 
deepest tones. 

“Tf it pleases your highness,” answered 
Deasy, “that was the only message the 
gentleman delivered. I have repeated word 
for word what he said.” 

The princess bit her lip and looked 
around her. Then she raised her right 
hand and pointed to the door. 
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“Go!” she said. “ Bid the Graf von 
Hofberg return whence he came!” 

For a full moment I had been medita- 
ting a bold stroke. I stepped forward. 

“‘ Wait, Deasy,” I said quietly. ‘“ With- 
draw to the porch—I will give you further 
orders presently.” 

The princess turned upon me with a 
gleam of anger in her usually placid eyes. 

“How dare you?” she exclaimed. ‘“ My 
orders—” 

‘‘Pardon me, princess,” I said. “I 
would dare everything—even your displeas- 
ure—in your behalf. Last night I allowed 
myself to relinquish my duty as captain of 
this adventure; this morning I assume my 
old, my proper responsibility. Count Hof- 
berg desires audience of me, and I propose 
to grant his request. Meanwhile I desire 
you both to retire to your apartments.” 

I gazed at her steadily as I spoke. She 
stood immediately before me, her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes blazing, her hands 
clenched. She was positively angry now, 
and in her anger she looked ten times more 
beautiful. 

“T trust that you will obey my orders 
with proper submission,” I continued. “ It 
would give me much pain to be obliged to 
resort to harsh measures.” 

She stared at me as if she thought I had 
taken leave of my senses. 

“‘ Obey — your — orders?” she said, at 
last. “Submission! How dare you thus 
address me?” 

‘“‘T beg you both to retire,” I insisted. 

The princess looked at me once more, 
and this time she stamped her foot. 

“T refuse to retire!” she exclaimed. 

“Tam sorry,” I said. “ This leaves but 
one course open to me.” I assumed my 
deepest tone of voice. ‘‘ Deasy!” 

Deasy shot in from the porch. 

“ Sir?” 

I pointed to the door between the stone 
hall and the rest of the house. 

“Lock that door!” I commanded. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Put the key in your pocket.” 

“Yes, sir—it is done, sir.” 

“ Return to the Graf von Hofberg, make 
my apologies for the delay, and conduct 
him to a seat in the courtyard.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

He turned right about face, and marched 
out. I bowed to the princess, walked 
across to the outer door, and, taking the 
key from the inside, transferred it to the 
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outside. As it grated in the lock, the prin- 
cess spoke again. 

“Stay! You dare to lock me in here? 
You dare?” 

“ Permit me to remind you, princess,” 
I replied, “that I have already told you 
that I would dare anything in your serv- 
ice.” 

She stared at me with eyes full of in- 
credulity. 

“T will not endure such an insult, such 
an outrage!” she burst out. ‘Nancy, do 
you allow this?” 

“I’m afraid it’s not a question of 
choice,” said Nancy. 

The princess looked at me with a glance 
which changed in one swift moment from 
anger and surprise to despair and entreaty. 
Suddenly she sank into a chair, and buried 
her face in her hands. 

“Oh, if only Desmond were here!” she 
wailed. 

I closed the door, turned the key in the 
lock, and walked out on the porch. I held 
my head high as I strode across the sunlit 
_ courtyard to meet Count Hofberg. 

He stood near the chairs, Deasy stand- 
ing a little in front of him. The count 
wore a dark flannel suit, a straw hat, and 
brown boots. He carried a light cane and 
pearl-gray gloves, there was a bright flower 
in his buttonhole, and his appearance was 
altogether very pleasant and summery. As 
he stood awaiting my approach, his glance 
wandered from one side of the courtyard 
to another. It lingered for a moment on 
the men in Lincoln green before it passed 
to the sentinel on the tower. The count 
appeared mildly interested. 

As I drew near, his expression changed. 
He looked me over and swept himself half- 
way to the ground in a courtly bow. I also 
bowed. 

“Accept my sincere regrets for my ap- 
parent rudeness, count,” I began. “ Per- 
mit me to offer you a seat and my sincere 
apologies for receiving you in the open 
air.” 

“T thank you,” said he, seating himself. 
“ Pray do not apologize, Mr. Hanmer. In 
this weather, and in this delightful coun- 
try, the open air seems to me much to be 
preferred to the interior of house or castle.” 

We passed a little time in the. inter- 
change of such innocent remarks before 
the count got down to business. It was a 
pleasure to hear him speak. He possessed 
a soothing voice, and his English was per- 
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fect. There was a straightforwardness, 
too, about him, which appeared to be of 
the essence of candor. He had a trick of 
looking you straight in the eye, not only 
while he spoke to you, but while you spoke 
to him. 

“ Mr. Hanmer,” he began, “I think we 
understand each other quite well on cer- 
tain points. The Princess Amirel of Ama- 
via has deserted the court of her brother, 
the reigning prince, and has flown to this 
castle, the ancestral home of her lover, Sir 
Desmond Adare, in the company and 
under the protection of her friend, Miss 
Selma St. Clair, and yourself. Here she 
proposes to remain until Sir Desmond’s ar- 
rival. My sovereign, the Prince of Ama- 
via, and I, his chancellor and intimate ad- 
viser, have come here to bring about the 
return of the princess to her rightful place. 
I pay this visit to you at my sovereign’s 
express wish, Mr. Hanmer.” 

“T believe you are correct as to all your 
facts, herr graf,’ I said; “but I do not 
quite understand why you visit me. I am 
here as the representative of the princess, 
and as her defender until the arrival of 
Sir Desmond Adare, and I may at once 
say that her highness will certainly not 
return to—” 

“ Ah, pardon, pardon!” he exclaimed, 
interrupting me. “ Of her present state of 
mind what need is there to speak? Mr. 
Hanmer, the house of Amavia ranks among 
the most ancient in Europe. Of late years 
it has fallen on evil times, and much of its 
glory has faded. Nevertheless, it is still 
the house of Amavia, and its daughter, the 
only woman representative of her family, 
should not mate with an inferior, of alien 
race, and of no great rank in his own 
country.” 

“Sir Desmond Adare,” I remarked, “ is 
a baronet, and I believe that he can trace 
direct descent from the ancient Irish 
kings.” 

“Oh, no doubt, no doubt!” replied the 
count, carelessly waving my statement 
aside. “ But I am sure you will agree that 
the daughter of a long line of reigning sov- 
ereigns should not mate with one who, 
whatever his private worth may be, is much 
her inferior in rank.” 

“Don’t you think,” I said, “that we 
had better face the practical aspect of this 
matter? It makes little difference to the 
princess that Sir Desmond Adare is not of 
royal blood. The plain truth of the situa- 
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tion is that she means to marry him. She 
has come here for that purpose, and here 
she will :emain, securely guarded, until Sir. 
Desmond arrives.” 

“ That is your theory,” he replied quiet- 
ly. “It is with the precise intention of 
rendering it impossible to put that theory 
into practice that I am here, Mr. Han- 
mer.” 

“ Ah!” I said. 
do?” 

He smoked in silence for awhile. 

“T love candor,” he said at length. 
“ You must know, Mr. Hanmer, that I in- 
tend to espouse the Princess Amirel of 
Amavia myself. My house is as ancient 
as her own, there is no stain on my lineage, 
and my ancestors have won great fame and 
honors. The match would be peculiarly 
advantageous to me, for the princess is a 
rich woman, while I am a poor man, full 
of ambition and resolved to become a 
power in Europe. You perceive, then, 
that this marriage with Sir Desmond Adare 
is quite out of the question.” 

“T am afraid I do not,” I said. “ Par- 
don me if I remark that I doubt your 
power, or anybody else’s, to make the Prin- 
cess Amirel alter her intention. In fact, 
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if you and the Prince of Amavia remain 
here for a little while, you will find that 
the princess and Sir Desmond are safely 
and happily united; and our laws are such 
that any interference with the wife of Sir 
Desmond Adare—” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” he exclaimed. 


“T un- 
derstand! If she is married to Sir Des- 
mond Adare, then the matter may be defi- 
nitely ended, or it may be just beginning— 
one never knows. Jf she is married to him, 
I say.” 

“He is rushing home to marry her,” I 
retorted. 

“So I understand,” he said musingly; 
“but there’s many a slip ’twixt cup and 
lip. You see, Mr. Hanmer, there is the 
contingency that Sir Desmond Adare may 
very much resent the fact that his intend- 
ed bride is—” 

He did not complete the sentence. 

“Your meaning, count?” I said sternly. 

“To be truthful and candid,” he replied 
quietly, ‘‘ it is a fact that the present com- 
panions of the Princess Amirel of Amavia 
are an opera singer and a person who was 
cashiered from the British army for drunk- 
enness and gambling.” 

I stared at him in silence for awhile. I 
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was trying to think what devil’s trick he 
was up to. 

“As for Miss St. Clair—” I began 
lamely. 

“ Oh,” he said, “I know all about Miss 
St. Clair! Nancy Flynn is a charming 
woman. She possesses a beautiful voice, 
she is exceedingly fond of the princess, and 
she is altogether an interesting personality; 
but she is Nancy Flynn, daughter of an 
old Dublin music master, and not the fit- 
ting confidante of a princess of Amavia— 
just as you, Mr. Hanmer, with your record, 
are not the man to whom the guardianship 
of Princess Amirel should have been con- 
fided. You and Nancy have made a mess 
of the business, and I think you will find 
that Sir Desmond Adare is of my opinion. 
Your presence here, all that you have done 
so far, all that you are doing now, will 
assist me rather than the princess. Sir 
Desmond Adare is a proud man. More- 
over, he lacks imagination and humor. 
You may picture to yourself what his feel- 
ings will be when he finds that the watch- 
dog who has been selected to guard his fu- 
ture wife is—yourself!” 

I remained silent for a moment. The 
count continued to smoke. His attitude 
was unchanged. 

I rose to my feet and put my hands in 
my pockets. 

“As we are both such fervent devotees 
of candor,” I said, looking down at him, 
“perhaps you will be good enough to tell 
me exactly what it is that you want of me. 
Don’t be afraid of putting it in plain lan- 
guage!” 

“Excellently said!” he replied as coolly 
as ever. “ Well, then, I want you. Re- 
member, Mr. Hanmer, that I know all 
about you. You’ve been under close ob- 
servation since this quixotic adventure be- 
gan. I know all that has taken place. I 
can make use of you. Under me you can 
begin a new career, and your ambition will 
have a chance of being gratified—” 

“It will be gratified as things are,” I 
interrupted. 

“You are a soldier of fortune—so am 
I,” he continued. ‘“ You have been a great 
gambler—so have I. You have forsaken 
the tables—so have I, but only to play for 
bigger stakes elsewhere. Come and play 
with me, Mr. Hanmer! What is this Irish- 
man to you that you should serve him? 
I know him; he will dismiss you with a 
curt nod—and a check. Serve me! If I 
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give you nothing when I am down, I shall 
reward you beyond your expectations when 
Iam up. Will you enter my service?” 

I looked him full in the eyes—he looked 
me full in mine, honestly enough. 

“No!” I said. 

He nodded his head and sighed. 

“It is exactly what I expected of you,” 
he said. “ Well, I always try. You are 
making a mistake. I don’t know where 
this adventure of yours will lead you, but 
I think I should have saved you much if 
you had deserted it for me. However, we 
are now on our old footing again, eh? 
Well, a little interchange of opinion be- 
tween rival commanders is a welcome oasis 
in the desert of strife!” 


XIII 


I ACCOMPANIED Count Hofberg to the 
gateway. As his carriage moved off, I 
turned back into the courtyard, and for 
@ moment stood musing in the bright sun- 
light. 

A gentle cough roused me. I looked up, 
to find Deasy standing close by, regarding 
first me and then his small army with in- 
quiring looks. 

‘““ Ah, yes!” I said. “I think you had 
better dismiss your men, Deasy; and please 
give me the key of the inner door of the 
stone hall.” 

I put the key in my pocket and went 
slowly across the courtyard. I had faced 
the count; I had now to face the princess. 

When I admitted myself to the stone 
hall, there were no signs of storm. The 
princess sat in one of the wide window 
places, apparently calm and placid. Her 
eyes were bent over some piece of fancy 
needlework. Near her sat Nancy, taking 
her ease in a low chair, and amusing her- 
self with a novel. The stone hall was very 
still and delightfully cool. 

“TI deeply regret,” I said, “ that I have 
been obliged to keep you here so long. 
Before I give you your liberty, I feel it 
necessary to request you to confine your- 
self strictly to the castle until the arrival 
of Sir Desmond Adare. We are probably 
invested by an implacable enemy, and I 
cannot countenance the running of any 
risk. I once more express my regret at 
your unfortunate detention, which is now 
at an end.” 

With this I marched across to the inner 
door, unlocked it, and threw it open. The 
princess rose from her seat, swept across 
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the floor, and passed me with a stately in- 
clination of the head. Nancy followed. 
Her eyes were still bent upon her book, 
but into mine, as she passed me, she shot 
a glance that was made up of fun, roguery, 
and full enjoyment of the situation. It 
was abundantly evident that she fully ap- 
proved my recent proceedings. 

Over a cigar in the smoking room I 
meditated for a long time on the events of 
the morning. It was plain to me that in 
Fritz von Hofberg I had met an adversary 
of remarkable ability. The longer I dwelt 
on the count’s conversation, sentiments, 
and ideas, the more confused and puzzled 
I became. Two questions agitated my 
mind — first, what was Hofberg’s object? 
Second, had he achieved it, or done any- 
thing toward achieving it? 

Various answers to the first of these 
questions occurred to me. I put them all 
aside, as I threw the end of my cigar from 
my fingers, and went to lunch, certain only 
of one thing—that I intended to keep the 
princess out of Count Hofberg’s clutch 
until her rightful defender arrived. I was 
not quite certain how I should do it, but 
I meant to fight to the last. 

On meeting me at luncheon, the prin- 
cess made no reference to the affairs of the 
morning. 

She was somewhat reserved and a little 
distant in manner. She disappeared im- 
mediately after leaving the table, and 
Nancy and myself were left alone. 

“Come into the smoking room,” I said. 
“T want to talk to you. Now,” I con- 
tinued, when we were in strict privacy, 
“have I conducted this morning’s opera- 
tions in accordance with your views of the 
situation?” 

“ Yes, I think so,” she answered. “ Ami- 
rel, of course, is piqued by the calm way 
in which you ignored her wishes and plans; 
but I am quite sure that she secretly ap- 
plauds all you have done, and will eventu- 
ally tell you so. By the way, Cosmo, just 
what did you do with the count?” 

“ Ah!” I said. “ That’s a question I 
can’t answer, my dear Nancy. I don’t 
know what I did, or what Count Hofberg 
did. I have been puzzling my brains about 
it ever since.” 

I proceeded to relate to Nancy the con- 
versation between the count and myself. 
She listened without interruption or com- 
ment. When I had finished, she remained 
silent and thoughtful for some time. 
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“Well, what do you think of it all?” I 
asked her at last. 

“J think I see a possible line of attack,” 
she replied. 

“ And that is—” 

“Jt would be rather clever,” she said, 
still thoughtful and serious. “ It never oc- 
curred to me until now. Certainly Fritz 
von Hofberg is a villain. Don’t you see 
that the best thing that could happen for 
the success of his plans would be an es- 
trangement between Amirel and Sir Des- 
mond? If that could be brought about, 
Count Hofberg’s prospects would be great- 
ly improved. Sir Desmond is, as the count 
rightly said, a proud man, lacking imagi- 
nation and humor. If his mind could be 
poisoned against Amirel’s companions and 
friends, or if his pride could be offended, 
he would not be slow to show his resent- 
ment. Amirel is as proud as he. She is 
also, as you saw this morning, very impa- 
tient of control; and if Sir Desmond 
showed himself distant and haughty to her 
friends and champions, she would adopt a 
strong line of her own in their defense. He 
would not give way, neither would she, and 
you may imagine the result.” 

“You mean that she would break off 
her engagement?” 

‘“‘T mean that she is so high-spirited that 
she would not submit to the indignity of 
seeing her friends put aside as unfit for 
her.” 

“Um-m!” I said. ‘“ Count Hofberg is 
going to poison the wells, eh?” 

“ Exactly, and so cleverly that we shall 
not know what he is doing,” she replied. 

“ But I don’t understand why he should 
have shown me all his cards,” I observed. 

“ There was the chance of winning you 
over,” she replied. “ Didn’t he tell you that 
he always tried? He makes a good try, 
too, does Fritz von Hofberg.” 

“ Well, what can we do?” I said. “ Keep 
Strict guard over the princess and her 
jewels, I suppose?” 

“T don’t think they are in any immedi- 
ate danger,” said Nancy. “It is my be- 
lief that the next act of this drama won’t 
be played until Sir Desmond arrives.” 

“And my duties will then be over,” I 
said. “TI shall look to you to give me my 
discharge at once, Nancy. You acted as 
recruiting sergeant, you know.” 

“You will probably discharge yourself,” 
she replied. 

Then she went away to join the prin- 
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cess, and for the rest of the afternoon I 
was left to myself. I passed the time in 
somewhat restless fashion. I kept away 
from the tea table, and was moody at 
dinner. 

I remained in seclusion for the rest of 
the evening, but as I walked in the court- 
yard that night I heard a light step near 
me and turned to find the princess. She 
paused as she came within touch of me, 
and I saw that her face, half hidden in 
some floating web of lace, was anxious and 
troubled. 

“ Mr. Hanmer,” she began, rather dif- 
fidently, “you seem to be moody and 
troubled, and I am much afraid that I am 
the cause of it all.” 

“Oh, dear me, no, princess!” I replied. 
“ Nothing of the sort, I assure you. I am 
somewhat pensive—that’s all.” 

“T am not to be put off in that way,” 
she said quietly. ‘ Mr. Hanmer, I behaved 
very ungenerously, very rudely, to you this 
morning, and I am very, very sorry. Will 
you forgive me?” She stretched out her 
hand—I took it in mine for a moment. 
“ And now,” she went on, “ tell me—you 
are anxious, troubled, are you not? Please 
tell me what it is!” 

After a moment’s rapid thought I spoke. 

“ Well, princess, I am anxious,” I said. 
“Tt is useless to deny it.” 

“Ah!” she said. “It is because of 
Count Hofberg!”’ 

“TI don’t quite think it is,” I replied. 
“He is certainly a dangerous person, but 
my anxiety springs from the fear that in- 
stead of being a help I may be a hindrance 
to your happiness, that instead of proving 
a means of safety I may turn out to be a 
source of positive danger.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I am not the man who 
ought to be here,” I replied. ‘“ You re- 
member what I told you on the steamer 
that mqrning? Sir Desmond Adare has a 
well founded right to object strongly to 
my presence here.” 

“ But I asked you to be here!” she ex- 
claimed with genuine warmth. “I asked 
you, and he cannot object to what I do!” 

“What you did, princess, was done in 
ignorance,” I replied. ‘You see, you 
women don’t know men. Sir Desmond’s 
a man, and he’ll look at the whole thing 
from a man’s standpoint. He would be 
quite justified in kicking me out for my 
impudence—” 
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“Oh, no, no!” she exclaimed. 

“ Ah, yes, yes!” I said. ‘“ Of course, the 
whole thing was a big mistake. Nancy 
and I ought to have had more sense. The 
question is, do I go or stay? If I go, I 
shall hang about in the neighborhood until 
I know that you are safe, and that my 
services are not needed any longer. I am 
anxious that—that there should be no mis- 
understanding with Sir Desmond on my 
account.” 

She came closer to me and laid her hand 
on my arm. 

“Who suggested that there might be 
some misunderstanding?” she asked 
quietly. 

“ Oh, er—it occurred to me, you know,” 
I said rather lamely. 

“ And I suppose it occurred to the Graf 
von Hofberg, too, eh?” she inquired. 

“ He certainly did mention it,” I con- 
fessed. 

She nodded her head two or three times. 

“I wish you to stay, Mr. Hanmer,” she 
said. ‘I wish you to remember, too, that 
my trust in you is firmer than ever. I—I 
will be much more obedient in future than 
I was this morning.” 


Then, before I could speak, she gave me 
a nod and a smile, and went away rapidly. 
With her disappearance my doubts and 
fears disappeared also. Yes, come what 
might, I would see the thing through! 


XIV 


THERE followed two weeks of absolute 
and uneventful calm. It seemed as if our 
enemy had decided to leave us in peace, 
but I knew he was perfecting his plans as 
he lay waiting. Although we ourselves 
kept to the shelter of Annalleen Castle, we 
had news of the prince and the count al- 
most every day. 

Apart from the fact that we were con- 
fined to the castle, the two weeks of peace 
passed away pleasantly enough. We had 
books to read and games to play, and we 
could talk or remain silent, exactly as we 
pleased. 

We had two welcome breaks in the mo- 
notony of our existence in the shape of 
two visits from my artist friend, Paul Car- 
burton. On certain days visitors were ad- 
mitted to Annalleen Castle, but after con- 
sultation with Deasy I had decided that 
permission to inspect the place should be 
suspended for the present. On the next 
visitors’ day the butler came to the billiard 
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room and said that there was a person at 
the gateway who was very anxious to see 
the castle, and who persisted that if I only 
knew he was there he would be forthwith 
admitted. 

“What sort of person is he, Deasy?” I 
inquired. 

“TI couldn’t quite say, sir,” he replied. 
“ His attire, sir, is remarkable.” 

“ Ah!” I said. “I think I know him. 
It must be the artist, Mr. Carburton. He 
is painting a picture near here.” 

“Oh, let the poor man in!” exclaimed 
the princess. 

“Tf you will excuse me, princess, I will 
go down to the gateway,” I said. 

Paul Carburton was clinging to the iron- 
work of the massive gate, and peering 
through it. Before I reached him I ap- 
preciated Deasy’s remark as to his attire. 
It was a blazing day, and Carburton wore 
a knickerbocker suit of white drill. His 
stockings were bright green; his shoes were 
newly pipe-clayed; his hat, with a brim as 
big as a small cart wheel, was of perforated 
linen, stiffly starched and decorated with a 
green ribbon. In his buttonhole he wore 
a scarlet tulip, and his necktie, very large 
and flowing, was blue. In one hand he 
grasped his pipe, in the other a mighty 
umbrella, spotlessly white as to its exterior, 
verdantly green as to its lining. 

“T say!” he shouted, while I was still 
twenty yards away. “Tell that man to 
let me in! This is the regular visitors’ 
day, and I’ve walked out from Ennis and 
given up an afternoon’s work to see this 
place. What’s it locked up for, anyway?” 

“There are reasons,” I told him, as I 
reached the gate. 

“Well, I want to come in,” he said dis- 
contentedly. ‘I shan’t make any differ- 
ence to whatever is going on. Nobody’ll 
notice me.” 

“T think you may admit Mr. Carbur- 
ton,” I said to Deasy, who opened the gate 
and admitted the visitor. 

Carburton did not thank either of us. 
Instead, he walked straight through the 
gateway, stopped at the entrance to the 
courtyard, unfurled his umbrella, settled 
his spectacles, and looked about him. An 
irresistible temptation seized upon me. 

“Tf you will excuse me for one moment, 
Mr. Carburton,” I said, “I will show you 
around the castle myself.” 

I went back to the billiard room, where 
Nancy had just joined the princess. 
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“Tf you care to see something uncom- 
mon and remarkable,” I said, “ go up to 
the gallery and look out into the court- 
yard. I am about to conduct Mr. Paul 
Carburton around the castle.” 

“Who is Mr. Paul Carburton?” asked 
Nancy. 

“A landscape painter,”.I replied, and 
ran back to the gateway. 

The little artist was still staring about 
him. I conducted him around the court- 
yard, so that the princess and Nancy might 
inspect him. I was beginning to weary of 
my self-inflicted task when Deasy sudden- 
ly appeared. 

“Tea is served in the garden, sir,” he 
said, addressing me, “ and the princess begs 
that you will ask Mr. Carburton to have a 
cup.” 

Carburton took off his spectacles and 
polished them with a meditative air. 

“That’s extremely thoughtful of the 
princess,” he said. ‘I don’t think I ever 
wanted a cup of tea so badly in my life. 
By the way,” he went on, as Deasy retired, 
“who is the princess?” 

“ Princess Amirel of Amavia,” I replied 
shortly. 

“ Amavia? Oh, yes—one of those little 
played-out German states. I know it—I 
once traveled through it. I say, was it she 
that I saw you with on the boat? It was, 
eh? Well, she’s a very handsome woman!” 

I marched him out of the castle and 
across the courtyard. The princess and 
Nancy received him with cordiality, which 
he appeared to accept as his natural right. 
I never saw a man make himself at home 
so quickly, and with so little effort. He 
immediately took upon himself to assist 
the princess at the tea table. When he had 
supplied Nancy with all she wanted, he 
went to work at the task of making him- 
self comfortable in a fashion which seemed 
to me to be absolutely impudent. 

I was glad to conduct Mr. Carburton to 
the gateway and to bid him farewell. I 
returned to the garden, to find the prin- 
cess and Nancy lost in admiration of him. 

“What a charming person!” exclaimed 
the princess, as I rejoined them. 

“ Awful bore!” I said pettishly. 

“He was most interesting,” opined 
Nancy. 

“He covered a wide range of subjects, 
did he not?” said the princess. 

“T don’t think a man ought to know so 
much,” I said. ‘Why shouldn’t he con- 
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fine himself to one subject? I thought his 
manner decidedly objectionable.” 

“Oh, no, I think not!” said the prin- 
cess. ‘I thought he was very nice. Of 
course, everybody expects eccentricity in 
the artist, or the poet, or the musician.” 

“My dear princess,” I said, “ consider 
the man’s extraordinary attire! Even 
Deasy considered it remarkable.” 

“ I thought it very sensible,” she replied. 
“T admire Mr. Carburton for wearing such 
nice, cool, clean things.” 

“Oh!” I said. “I’m afraid I’m not a 
judge.” 

“T don’t think you are, Mr. Hanmer, 
she told me. ‘I wonder if we might ask 
Mr. Carburton to dine? I am sure Des- 
mond would, if he were here.” 

‘Tam quite sure he would not!” I said 
with great emphasis. “I may not be a 
capable judge in some matters, princess, 
but I am convinced of my absolute infal- 
libility on that particular point!” 

“Are you?” she said, regarding me with 
an arch assumption of innocence. “ Then 
perhaps we might ask him to lunch?” 

“TI don’t see why the man should be 
asked here at all,” I said. 

The princess’s fine eyebrows arched 
themselves. She turned the tide of con- 
versation into another channel, and Paul 
Carburton was not mentioned again. 

As events proved, however, it was not 
at all necessary to invite Mr. Carburton 
to visit the castle, for before another week 
had passed he came on his own initiative. 
This time, the skies being somewhat dull, 
he wore his velvet coat, and the only point 
of color about him was the brilliant scarlet 
of his tie. As he brought with him a small 
portfolio of etchings for the delectation of 
the ladies, I was obliged to be very polite 
to him. He stayed to tea once more, and 
again the princess and Nancy were fasci- 
nated. It was plain, indeed, that Carbur- 
ton was making an impression. 

“That man,” said Princess Amirel, when 
he had gone, “is one of the most interest- 
ing persons I have ever known. He is so 
childlike! His simplicity is charming.” 

I went away, leaving them to praise Mr. 
Carburton to their hearts’ content. I was 
sick of him. Now that he had won the 
women’s favor, I foresaw his perpetual 
presence there; but before he visited the 
castle again events occurred which made 
the prospect of his doing so somewhat re- 
mote. 


” 
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On the twenty-second day after our ar- 
rival at Annalleen the princess received 
the expected message. Sir Desmond Adare 
had just landed at Southampton, and 
would reach Ennis about three o’clock on 
the following afternoon. 

There was great confusion in the castle 
that evening. The servants were running 
this way and that, and everybody was talk- 
ing and laughing; but before the evening 
was over Deasy received a shock which 
brought him to his senses. I was smoking 
a cigar in the billiard room after dinner 
when the butler appeared with a scared 
look on his face. 

“ What is it, Deasy?” I asked. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said. “It’s 
Peter. I was looking at him this afternoon, 
and I thought he was not well then, but 
he’s very bad now, sir. I’m afraid it’s all 
over with him.” 

“You don’t mean that he’s dying, 
Deasy?” 

“T do, sir,” he answered with a sorrow- 
ful shake of the head. 

We went together to Peter’s kennel. It 
was dusk, but one of the two or three men 
who were standing around held a lantern, 
and by its light I saw the bulldog. It was 
easy to see that he was dying. Presently 
there came a slight flicker of his eyelids, a 
shivering of his body, and the dog was 
dead. 

The men standing around broke into low 
murmurs of grief—grief mixed with a good 
deal of superstitious dread. 

“Tis strange the dog should die so sud- 
den like,” said one. “Shure he was in 
good health this mornin’.” 

“ An’ the masther comin’ home an’ all!” 
said another. 

I turned to the men, begging them not 
to talk of Peter’s death, lest the princess 
should hear of it. When the body was 
carefully locked up in an outhouse, I went 
back to the castle with Deasy. 

‘“‘ That’s a strange thing, Deasy,” I said. 
“How old was Peter?” 

“A matter of ten years, sir,” replied 
Deasy. “Sir Desmond thought a power 
of the dog, he did.” 

“ Deasy,” I said, “pack a lot of ice 
about Peter’s body before you go to bed 
to-night, and when Sir Desmond arrives 
to-morrow ask him to order a post-mortem 
examination by a veterinary surgeon.” 

Deasy stared at me with eyes full of 
wonder. 
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“Tt seems to me,” I said, “that Peter 
was poisoned.” 

“JT wouldn’t wonder, sir,” he said. 
“Dear, dear! Twill be a black day to- 
morrow, after all!” 


XV 


WHEN I opened my eyes next morning, 
it was with a feeling that something was 
wrong. I felt heavy, dazed, horribly de- 
pressed. For a moment I wondered if I 
had relapsed into my former bad habit 
during the previous evening, and had 
drunk more than was good for me. My 
head felt as if I had imbibed a lot of cham- 
pagne, with a good deal of whisky after- 
ward, and my mouth was dry, parched, 
and unpleasant. 

I glanced at the clock on my mantel- 
piece—a quarter past eight, it said, and I 
usually awoke at half past six. I wanted 
to rise at once—at least, one-half of me 
did, but I sank back again on my pillow 
and went straight off to sleep—a heavy, 
unnatural sleep. 

I became conscious, after a time, that 
there was a great noise going on. As I 
became more fully conscious, I was aware 
that the noise was a pounding on my door, 
and that some one was calling my name 
in anxious, terrified tones. Even then, 
when I was quite conscious of this, I re- 
mained supine between the sheets for a few 
minutes, 

I got out of bed at last, slipped into a 
dressing gown, and opened the door. There 
was a small mob—the housekeeper, a foot- 
man, Nancy’s demure maid, the coachman, 
and a page boy. When they saw me, they 
fell back. 

“ Well?” I said. 

The housekeeper found breath first. 

“Qh, sir,” she said, “I am glad to see 
you! We couldn’t think why you didn’t 
open the door. Indeed, Dennis has been 
knocking at it this ten minutes.” 

“ Well?” I said again. 

“We're afraid there’s something the 
matter, sir. Deasy—” 

“What of Deasy?” I said. 

“We can’t get him to open his door, sir. 
He usually comes out about half past 
seven, and now it’s half past nine. Dennis 
there has shouted himself black in the face, 
but never a word has Deasy answered.” 

“ An’ the door is that strong,” said Den- 
nis, “shure I wouldn’t be able to open, it 
unless I used a crowbar.” Cc 
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“ Do the ladies know of this?” I asked. 

“ Indeed an’ they do, sir. They are in 
the breakfast room in a state of high flus- 
tration.” 

‘“Go down and tell them not to be 
alarmed. I will be there in a moment.” 

I shut the door on the excited domestics. 
Then I jumped into my clothes and rushed 
downstairs to Deasy’s pantry. 

All the household appeared to have 
gathered there. I sent them away, with 
the exception of Dennis, the coachman, 
and the gardener, who were elderly men 
and likely to work quietly. 

“You can’t make him hear?” I said. 
“ And you can’t open the door?” 

“Indeed, then, we can do neither, sir,” 
answered the coachman. 

“‘ Then there’s nothing for it but to break 
down the door,” I said. ‘ Get a crowbar 
quickly.” 

The gardener hurried away, and I went 
to the breakfast room, where I found Prin- 
cess Amirel and Nancy. 

“ What is all this, Mr. Hanmer?” asked 
the princess. “Is it true that they cannot 
awake Deasy, and that they had trouble in 
rousing you?” 

“Tm afraid it is, princess,” I replied. 


“ However, here I am, all right, and we'll 
soon know what is the matter with Deasy. 
Don’t be alarmed!” 

“ Cosmo, is it true that the bulldog died 
last night, and that his death seemed to 


be due to poisoning?” Nancy asked. 

“Yes, he is dead,” I answered. “ As 
to the cause, I can’t say. I think he was 
poisoned; and I am certain I was drugged 
last night.” 

“ Drugged?” 

“Yes, drugged. I expect to find that 
Deasy has been drugged, too, when we 
break into his room,” I said; “ but it’s 
useless to be frightened. Will you stay 
here until I return? I will bring you news 
as quickly as possible.” 

“Wait, Mr. Hanmer!” said the prin- 
cess. “ Do you believe that some one has 
been at work during the night—some 
enemy, I mean?” 

“T am certain that I was drugged last 
night, princess,” I replied; “ but how it 
was done I don’t know. I must go—please 
stay here until I return.” 

I went back to the men. The gardener 
had just returned, carrying a steel bar. 

When at last the door burst open, the 
men hung back on the threshold, but I 
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walked in. There was only a dim light in 
the room, but it was enough to show me 
the figure of Deasy, lying perfectly mo- 
tionless on the bed. I beckoned the three 
men to follow. 

I thought at first that the butler was 
dead, but when I drew close I saw that he 
was sleeping very heavily. There was no 
sign of pain or illness in his face. I laid 
my hand on his shoulder and shook him 
gently. One might as well have shaken a 
log of wood. 

The men stared at their fellow servant. 
I turned from Deasy to them. 

“ Now, men,” I said, “ look around this 
room carefully and notice everything in it. 
Dennis, draw up the shade and open the 
window—that’s better. Now, then, use 
your eyes, and see if anything seems un- 
usual.” 

But there was nothing unusual. Deasy 
was a model of neatness and tidiness at all 
times, and everything in the room was in 
place. On the table in the center stood two 
tall silver candlesticks, with about half a 
candle in each, a small decanter, in which 
a little whisky still remained, a book, an 
empty glass, a tobacco jar, and a pipe, 
resting in an ash tray. Everything pointed 
to the fact that Deasy, having finished his 
day’s labors, had taken a little well earned 
recreation with pipe, glass, and book, and 
had then retired. 

The men saw nothing that struck them 
as unusual. 

“T suppose Deasy always smoked his 
pipe and had his glass before going to bed,” 
I said, looking at Michael Fogarty, the 
coachman. 

“ Indeed, then, he did, sir,”” Michael an- 
swered readily enough. “It was his cus- 
tom to smoke two pipes, drink two glasses 
of whisky, and read a bit out of his book.” 

“ He seems to have followed his usual 
custom last night,” I said. ‘“ Men, Deasy 
has been drugged. In fact, I am certain 
that I, too, have been drugged. You re- 
member what difficulty you had in waking 
me? There has been foul play in the house 
during the night.” 

They uttered exclamations of horror and 
surprise. 

“‘ Now, then,” I went on, “ we must act 
quickly. One of you fetch a doctor and 
a police inspector at once, and get both of 
them here as soon as possible. The other 
two of you will remain here until they 
come.” 
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It was decided that the coachman should 
go, and he left the room immediately. I 
bade the other two men sit down, and I 
took a seat by the bedside, watching 
Deasy, and at the same time trying to form 
some notion of what had happened. 

I had no doubt whatever that some 
crime had been committed during the 
night, and that Deasy and I had been 
drugged in order that the criminal might 
do his work undisturbed. I began to think 
about the means employed to drug us 
both; and suddenly I remembered some- 
thing that had happened the previous night. 

When I first arrived at the castle I was 
suffering from sleeplessness, and Nancy 
had advised me to drink a glass of hot 
water before going to bed. I had been do- 
ing this for nearly three weeks. I usually 
went to my’room at eleven o’clock, and by 
Deasy’s orders a glass of hot water await- 
ed me there. On the previous evening I 
had found the water almost boiling hot, 
and had poured at least half of it out, fill- 
ing up the glass with cold water. Without 
a doubt that water had been drugged, and 
so, I felt sure, had Deasy’s whisky. He 
had drunk almost the whole of the draft, 
while I had thrown at least half of mine 
away. 

It must have been the work of some per- 
son living in the castle, for after ten o’clock 
in the evening it was an impossibility for 
any one to enter or leave the place. It 
must be that we had a traitor in the camp, 
in the pay of Count Hofberg, to whom I 
attributed the instigation of the crime. 
Who could the traitor be? I racked my 
brains in a useless effort to think of a like- 
ly person. 

In an hour Michael was back with a doc- 
tor and a police inspector. He brought 
them to Deasy’s room, and I told them 
what had happened, as far as I knew it. 
Both listened attentively, and the doctor 
went over to the bed and looked carefully 
at Deasy. 

“The man has been heavily drugged,” 
he said presently. ‘“He’s in no danger; 
he’ll sleep off the effects. I'll seal that 
whisky decanter and glass, and hand them 
over to you, inspector. We'll find out 
what’s been used. Let me have the glass 
you drank from last night, Mr. Hanmer; 
there may still be some trace of the drug 
in it.” 

I sent Dennis for the glass, and when 
he returned the doctor packed everything 
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up and handed the box to the inspector. 
The latter looked at me questioningly. 

“Yes,” I said, “ there’s a good deal to 
be done yet, inspector. Deasy and myself 
were drugged for some purpose—robbery, 
as I believe. In the strong room there ”— 
I pointed to the door—“ were a number 
of valuables, among them some jewels be- 
longing to Princess Amirel of Amavia, who 
is a guest at the castle. Since we broke 
into this room of Deasy’s we have not 
touched the strong room. I should like 
you to examine it.” 

The inspector walked across and tried 
the door of the strong room. 

“It’s locked,” he said. “It seems to 
be all right.” 

I turned to the servants. 

“* Does any one know where Deasy keeps 
his keys?” I asked. 

“*T do, sir,” answered Dennis. “ He al- 
ways slept with them under his pillow.” 

The inspector slipped his hand beneath 
the pillow. 

“‘ They’re here,” he said, and drew the 
keys out. 

It took some little time to find the key 
of the strong room, but we got the door 
open at last, and entered. The inspector 
tried the safe in which the princess had 
deposited her satchel. It was safely locked. 

‘That seems to be all right, sir,” said 
the inspector, rattling the handle. 

“Wait a moment,” I said. “‘ Princess 
Amirel has the key of this safe. I will ask 
her to open it.” 

I went to the breakfast room, where the 
princess and Nancy were waiting. I told 
them what had happened since I left them, 
and of my fears for the safety of the 
jewels. I begged the princess to come with 
me to open the safe. To this she readily 
consented, and all three of us proceeded 
to the strong room. 

“ Princess,” I said, “you placed the 
satchel containing your jewels in this safe 
with your own hands in the presence of 
Deasy and myself. The key has never left 
your possession since?” 

“It has not,” she answered, looking 
round the ring of faces. “I locked the 
door myself, and the key has never been 
out of my keeping.” 

“Please open the safe,” I said. 

She produced the key from her pocket 
and fitted it to the lock. The door swung 
open, and there lay the satchel, exactly 
where the princess had placed it. 
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“Please examine the satchel, princess,” 
I said. 

She drew it out. A sudden, sharp ex- 
clamation burst from her lips. 

“ The lock is broken!” she gasped. “ Oh, 
my jewels are gone! See, the satchel is 
empty!” 

I had expected it. 
witted. 

We held a hurried consultation as to 
what was to be done. Other valuables 
might have been stolen. No one but Deasy 
knew what had been stored in the strong 
room. 

By the advice of the inspector the safe 
and the strong room were locked up again. 
The doctor proceeded to minister to Deasy, 
and a messenger was dispatched to the 
nearest resident magistrate and to a su- 
perior police official. As the famous Ama- 
via amethyst had disappeared, a message 
was also sent to the Prince of Amavia from 
the princess, acquainting him with the 
fact, and requesting his presence at the 
castle. For the amethyst was a crown 
jewel, and its loss was of the greatest mo- 
ment and importance. 

About two o’clock Prince Adalbert ar- 
rived at the castle. I went out into the 


We had been out- 


courtyard to receive him. He brought with 
him two companions—Count Hofberg and 
my old orderly, the meek-faced, flashily 
dressed Samuel Jefferson. 

The presence of Jefferson affected me 
much as a superstitious old woman is af- 
fected by the sudden appearance of a 


magpie. 
XVI 


I sTEPPED forward to meet the Prince of 
Amavia and Count Hofberg. As a repre- 
sentative of the princess I moved to receive 
her brother with the respect and attention 
due to his rank. 

The count advanced first. Remember- 
ing the pleasant fashion in which our previ- 
ous meeting had terminated, I prepared to 
greet him with politeness. To my utter 
astonishment he met my advances with an 
extremely distant bow, and immediately 
turned to address some remark to the 
prince. The latter, favoring me with a 
supercilious stare, passed on toward the 
door of the castle, the count walking at his 
side, and Samuel Jefferson following. 

The three men walked up to the door of 
the stone hall; but before the count could 
raise his hand to the bell I had recovered 
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my self-possession. With two or three 
hasty strides I pushed passed them and 
turned to confront them on the threshold. 

“We will pass by your studied insult to 
me just now, count,” I said; “but you 
shall not enter this house save by my per- 
mission. As the representative of the Prin- 
cess Amirel of Amavia, I am here to re- 
ceive his highness the prince, her brother, 
with every respect.” 

“The Prince of Amavia is not accus- 
tomed ,to such receptions, Mr. Hanmer,” 
replied Hofberg; ‘“‘and we question your 
right to pose as the princess’s representa- 
tive. However, his highness will be pleased 
to be conducted to the princess at once. 
As she sent for her brother, Mr. Hanmer, 
she may not be pleased to know that he 
was kept at the door by a menial.” 

“We'll let that pass, too, count,” I said. 
“’ll answer to the princess for anything 
I do; but who is the other man? He bears 
a striking resemblance to an old orderly of 
mine, and though he is no doubt a fitting 
companion for princes and counts, I’m: not 
sure that his company will be welcomed in 
an Irish gentleman’s house.” 

At this Prince Adalbert uttered a fiery 
exclamation, and for a second I saw an un- 
pleasant gleam in the count’s eyes. As for 
Jefferson, he sighed deeply, but made no 
comment on my remarks. 

“The other man,” answered Count Hof- 
berg, “is Mr. Jefferson, one of your most 
successful private inquiry agents. Mr. Jef- 
ferson is in the employ of his highness the 
prince, and as he carries important infor- 
mation relating to this affair he is a per- 
sonage whom the princess will like to 
meet.” 

“The princess shall decide that for her- 
self,” I said. “TI shall trouble you to re- 
main in the hall until she is informed of 
your presence. Furthermore, gentlemen,” 
I continued, “let me give you a word of 
warning. Annoy the princess in any way 
whatever, or mistreat any of those about 
her, and, by Heaven, you shall both be 
thrown out of that gateway and your ras- 
cally spy horsewhipped! Do you hear 
that, prince? Then keep your ruffians in 
order!” 

They stared at me as if they scarcely 
credited their senses. I motioned them into 
the stone hall and waved my hand toward 
the further end. 

“You will understand that you are here 
on sufferance,” I said. ‘“ You will remain 
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where you are until the princess makes 
known her pleasure. Bluster as much as 
you like, prince,” I continued, as his high- 
ness began to complain. “We are in a 
country where every man’s house is his 
castle, and I'll trouble you to comport 
yourself with strict propriety!” 

“You shall suffer for this,” said Hof- 
berg. “ You shall suffer!” 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head, 
count,” I told him, and went away. 

I repaired hurriedly to the princess and 
told her how matters stood, not forgetting 
Samuel Jefferson. 

“What do you conclude?” she asked, 
when I finished. 

“That Hofberg intends to play his big 
card to-day,” I replied. ‘He doubtless 
knows quite well that Sir Desmond will 
arrive this afternoon. He has carried out 
this robbery as a weapon in the battle that 
he is fighting; but I confess, princess, that 
I don’t see his game clearly as yet.” 

“You assume, then, that he is the 
thief?” she said. 

“ Assume? I am certain of it. Who 
else is there that we can connect with the 
circumstances? We know,” I argued, 


“that the count had intentions upon the 


jewels—well, the jewels are gone! The 
fact is, princess, we have been the victims 
of an elaborate conspiracy, and the author 
of it awaits your presence.” 

“ And I suppose we must hold parley 
with him,” she said, with a sigh of distaste. 
“‘ Well, Desmond will soon be here.” 

I went back to the stone hall with that 
last sentence ringing in my ears. With 
her it was always Desmond, Desmond— 
as if the arrival of her lover would put an 
end to every difficulty! 

I requested the Prince of Amavia to fol- 
low me, and preceded him and his com- 
panions to the apartment where I had left 
the princess. When I opened the door I 
found that she had taken her seat at the 
head of a long table, which filled the entire 
space of the floor. On her right sat Nancy 
Flynn; on the left stood an empty chair. 
Two more empty chairs were placed at the 
other end of the table. 

As we entered, she rose and bowed. The 
prince gave her a curt nod; the count swept 
himself halfway to the ground. The prin- 
cess remained standing, her eyes fixed on 
Jefferson. 

“Who is that man?” she asked, point- 
ing a finger toward him. 
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The count spoke: 

“A private inquiry agent, princess, 
whom we believe capable of giving us help 
and information.” 

“ Let him wait outside. This is a private 
matter. I will have no strangers present!” 

“In that case,” said the count, “ objec- 
tion may be taken to Mr. Hanmer.” 

“Mr. Hanmer is my trusted friend,” she 
said. “Order that man to leave the 
room!” 

The count muttered a word or two to 
Jefferson, and that worthy person went 
out. 

The princess was still standing. She 
pointed to the two chairs. 

“You may sit there,” she said. 
Hanmer, please take this chair on my left. 

We all sat down. For a moment there 
was a dead silence. The prince stared at 
Nancy Flynn. Count Hofberg, impassive, 
regarded Princess Amirel with an attentive 
air. The princess spoke, fixing her eyes 
with a steady gaze upon her brother. 

“ Adalbert,” she said, “I have sent for 
you to tell you that the amethyst, one of 
the most treasured heirlooms of our family, 
has been stolen, and my jewels have dis- 
appeared with it. As you and your friend 
the Graf von Hofberg followed me to this 
refuge, I desire to ask you a plain question 
—do you know anything of this crime?” 

The prince turned to the count, and with 
a great effort jerked out the words: 

“* Answer her!” 

“With your permission, princess,” said 
the count, “I would point out that such a 
question is scarcely seemly. It is impos- 
sible that the Prince of Amavia could know 
anything of this robbery.” 

“While the Graf von Hofberg is the 
Prince of Amavia’s only counselor, friend, 
and confidant,” declared the princess, 
“nothing evil is impossible to the prince. 
It is useless to bandy compliments and 
courtesies, Graf von Hofberg. You are my 
enemy, and I am yours. We are at war, 
and I will fight you to the end—so let us 
speak plain truth to each other!” 

“You treat me very harshly, princess,” 
he answered, somewhat browbeaten. “I 
am not your enemy. I am the sincere 
friend of Amavia and of yourself; but let 
us have the plain truth, by all means. Do 
I gather that my prince and I are accused 
of complicity in or the instigation of this 
crime?” 

“T honestly believe you to be at the 


“ Mr. 


” 
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root of the whole matter,” said the prin- 
cess, with a charming frankness. 

The count bowed; the prince puffed out 
his cheeks until his eyes seemed to be start- 
ing from their sockets. 

“T wish 1 knew where the Amavia ame- 
thyst is at this moment,” said Count Hof- 
berg. “‘ Permit me to point out, princess, 
that your proprietorship of that very an- 
cient and historic jewel has certain limita- 
tions. Your recent flight—” 

“ Really, count, your fine speeches!” she 
exclaimed. “I am free of Amavia, and 
nothing will ever induce me to return to 
my brother’s dominions. I sent for my 
brother to know if it is his desire to co- 
operate with me in endeavoring to recover 
the stolen amethyst. Adalbert, I am talk- 
ing to you!” 

The prince appeared to find this invita- 
tion to take part in the proceedings very 
unwelcome. He delivered himself of a few 
words. As he finished, the count strode 
into the arena. 

“ There can be no doubt that the ame- 
thyst and the jewels were stolen last night 
by an expert thief. We must find that 
thief and recover the stolen property. Has 
your highness any suspicion as to the iden- 
tity of the criminal?” 

“T have already said that I believe you 
to be at the root of the matter, Graf von 
Hofberg,” said the princess. 

“T regret that your highness is not cor- 
rect in your suspicions,” he said rather 
sneeringly. “It has, perhaps, not occurred 
to your highness that the actual thief is 
probably a man much more in touch with 
your highness’s person than Fritz von Hof- 
berg has ever been privileged to be?” 

The sneer was unmistakable. The prin- 
cess and I sprang to our feet at the same 
moment. 

“You mean, Graf von Hofberg?” she 
exclaimed. 

“T mean that I accuse the man, the 
cashiered and disgraced officer, whom you 
admitted, a perfect stranger, to your con- 
fidence, of having taken advantage of that 
confidence,” he said coolly. “If you wish 
to see the thief, Princess Amirel, he stands 
at your side—where Sir Desmond Adare 
will doubtless be pleased to find him!” 

There was a second or two of the strang- 
est silence I have ever known. Then a 
sharp exclamation burst from me, and I 
took a step in Count Hofberg’s direction. 
F felt the blood surge to my head, and I 
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felt the princess seize me by the arm. The 
count had sprung to his feet and assumed 
a watchful attitude. The tension sudden- 
ly relaxed; I burst into laughter and tried 
to disengage myself from her hands. 

In the midst of this scene, to the sound 
of my laughter and the pleadings of two 
frightened women, the door suddenly 
opened and a tall man, haggard and travel- 
stained, appeared on the threshold. The 
princess’s fingers grew slack on my arm as 
with a sudden cry of ‘ Desmond!” she 
sprang to meet her lover. 


XVII 


FREE of Princess Amirel’s restraining 
arm, I turned my back on the rest of them, 
walked over to the window, and looked out 
into the park. I had no wish to witness 
more of the meeting between the lovers, 
and I wanted to regain my composure be- 
fore the next business. 

I turned around presently. With his 
hand still holding the princess’s, Sir Des- 
mond was crossing the room to Nancy 
Flynn. I looked him over as he smilingly 
shook hands with her. He was a tall, dis- 
tinguished man, patrician to the finger tips, 
with a rather handsome face. He was 
much bronzed, and looked rather spare. 
His close-cropped head and well brushed 
mustache suggested the soldier, and there 
was a quickness and precision in his move- 
ments which denoted the man of action. 

From Nancy Sir Desmond turned to me 
with a questioning look. The princess 
drew him in my direction. 

“Desmond,” she said, “this is Mr. 
Hanmer, of whom I have already told you. 
He has protected us from annoyance and 
been most kind to us in every way.” 

He looked me up and down. I saw the 
expression of his face change. He respond- 
ed to my own somewhat curt bow with a 
mere nod, and turned away. He looked 
toward the other end of the room, where 
the Prince of Amavia and Count Hofberg 
stood watching him. ; 

“Ts it by your desire that your brother 
and his friend are here?” he asked the 
princess. ‘“ It seemed to me that my en- 
trance interrupted some sort of scene.” 

“Oh!” she said. “How am I to tell 
you everything? It is all so confusing! 
Mr. Hanmer, will you tell Sir Desmond 
Adare?” 

“Tf I may be permitted,” began the 
count, “I would suggest—” 
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‘‘ Silence, sir!” said Sir Desmond. He 
turned to me. ‘“ Be good enough to tell 
me about it, Mr. Hanmer.” he said. 

I resented his tone and the way he 
- looked at me, but I told all that had hap- 
pened from the day on which the princess 
had deposited the jewels in the safe until 
the moment of his arrival. He never took 
his eyes from my face all the time I was 
speaking. 

“ Finally,” I concluded, “at the mo- 
ment of your arrival, the Graf von Hof- 
berg accused me of stealing the jewels. I 
think you are now in full possession of the 
facts. I have told all that I know.” 

He looked around him—he had seated 
himself at the head of the table, with the 
princess on his right—with a judicial air. 

“] am a magistrate,” he said. “I think 
I shall hear all that is to be said on this 
point. So, Count Hofberg, you accuse Mr. 
Hanmer of stealing these jewels—on what 
grounds?” 

The count hesitated for a second or two, 
and seemed to be lost in thought. At last 
he lifted his head and looked at Sir Des- 
mond. 

“Tf I speak, Sir Desmond Adare,” he 
said, “it is because I desire to serve the 
Princess Amirel and to recover the ame- 
thyst, one of the most famous heirlooms of 
her house. I accuse that man, Mr. Mere- 
dith Cosmo Gordon Hanmer, of stealing 
the amethyst and the princess’s jewels— 
yes, Mr. Hanmer—” 

The princess interrupted the speaker 
with an exclamation of indignant contempt. 

“Desmond, I appeal to you to put an 
end to this,” she said warmly. “ There is 
no part of Mr. Hanmer’s career with which 
I am not already acquainted from his own 
lips. He has told me everything, and I 
have all the more trust in him because of 
his confidence in me.” 

She meant well, poor princess, but it was 
an unfortunate speech. I saw a look of 
distaste creep over Sir Desmond’s face, and 
the count could scarcely repress a smile of 
triumph. 

“T think I must hear the Graf von Hof- 
berg,” Sir Desmond said rather icily. “ Mr. 
Hanmer will have a right to reply; but it 
would give me much relief if you and Miss 
St. Clair would retire.” 

The princess settled herself in her chair 
and gave him a glance which had defiance 
in it. 

“T shall not retire,” she said. “ It is my 
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property that is concerned. I shall hear 
everything, and perhaps I shall have some- 
thing to say myself.” 

Sir Desmond bit his lip and motioned 
the count to proceed. 

“‘T have no wish to wound the feelings 
of either the princess or her friend Mr. 
Hanmer,” continued Hofberg; “but I 
shall give you the truth. Mr. Hanmer is 
a cashiered officer of the British army, and 
has a peculiarly bad record. He was dis- 
missed from the service a few years ago for 
gambling and intoxication. Since then he 
has fallen so low that on the day when he 
first met the Princess Amirel he was turned 
out of his lodgings because he could not 
pay a trifling sum due his landlady.” 

The princess’s face was a study of con- 
flicting emotions — indignation, contempt, 
anger, surprise. 

“ This is shameful—it is vile!” she said. 
“Desmond, you permit this?” 

“One must occasionally listen to un- 
pleasant things against one’s will,” he said, 
with what seemed to me some significance 
of meaning. “ The question which remains 
is for Mr. Hanmer to answer.” 

He turned to me. I knew from the ex- 
pression of his face that Sir Desmond 
Adare was not pleased to find me in his 
house. 

“Count Hofberg,” I said carelessly, 
“has given the facts of my career quite 
correctly. I was cashiered from the army 
because I was a gambler and a drunkard. 
I was almost penniless when I undertook 
this service on behalf of the princess. The 
princess knew all these things very soon 
after we set out for Ireland, and Miss St. 
Clair knew them before.” 

Sir Desmond’s face flushed a little. He 
turned to the count. 

“ Proceed,” he said. 


“ You have estab- 
lished your charges of a bad record against 
Mr. Hanmer, but not your more serious 
charge that he has stolen the princess’s 
jewels.” 

“T will now deal with that,” said the 


count. “According to the princess and 
Mr. Hanmer himself, he, the princess, and 
the butler were the only persons who knew 
where the jewels were. Mr. Hanmer knew 
all the ways of the house—that the strong 
room was guarded by a bulldog and by the 
butler. Last night the bulldog dies from 
poison; this morning the butler is found 
suffering from some powerful narcotic, and 
the safe rifled of its contents. Upon whom 
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should the suspicion rest but upon the 
needy adventurer? It is a disgrace to the 
house of Amavia that its eldest daughter 
should have placed herself under the pro- 
tection of a disgraced man, a drunkard and 
a gambler. It would be more disgraceful 
still if he were permitted to go unpunished. 
For three weeks the Princess Amirel has 
made friends of unfit persons—a cashiered 
officer, who was to abuse her confidence—” 

“Desmond,” exclaimed the princess, “ I 
ask you once more—are you going to al- 
low me to be thus insulted?” 

Sir Desmond Adare’s face had assumed 
a very unpleasant expression. He spoke 
with evident effort. 

“IT permit no insult to you, princess,” 
he said; “but this man ”—he pointed to 
me—‘ admits the truth of all that the 
count has said.” 

“This man does not admit the truth 
of what the count says respecting the rob- 
bery, Sir Desmond Adare,” I remarked. 

He looked from me to the count. 

‘“What do you want?” he said. 

“The arrest of Hanmer,” answered Hof- 
berg, promptly enough. ‘ We have wired 
to London for a man from Scotland Yard, 
and we wish Hanmer’s detention until we 


can give him in charge.” 

“You seem to overestimate your pow- 
ers,” said Sir Desmond with a sneer. ‘“ The 
jewels are the property of the princess.” 

“The Amavia amethyst is the joint 
property of the reigning sovereign and the 
eldest daughter of the house,” rejoined the 


count. ‘‘ We ask you once more to sum- 
mon a police official and to give this man 
in charge.” 

“Tf you do, Desmond,” said the prin- 
cess, “I shall give the Graf von Hofberg 
in charge at the same time. He is the real 
thief!” 

Sir Desmond glanced from her to the 
count. 

‘“‘What grounds have you for believing 
this man to be dishonest?” he inquired. 
“He has confessed to a bad record, but 
that does not make him a thief.” 

“There is a man outside,” said the 
count quietly, “who might tell you some- 
thing. Is it your pleasure to admit him?” 

Sir Desmond nodded, half sulkily. He 
watched the figure of Mr. Samuel Jefferson 
as it sidled into-the room. 

“Who is this person?” Sir Desmond in- 
quired. ‘Some friend of yours, Count 
Hofberg?” 
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“This man is Mr. Jefferson, a private 
inquiry agent,” replied the count. “He 
was a private soldier in the regiment in 
which Mr. Hanmer served, and acted as 
his orderly. He can give you full proof 
of Mr. Hanmer’s record.” 

“Tt is unnecessary. Let the man leave 
the room.” 

“‘ Pardon me—you have asked me what 
grounds I have for believing Mr. Hanmer 
dishonest. Permit me to ask Jefferson a 
few questions.” 

Sir Desmond appeared to be growing 
uneasy. He looked at me, at the count, 
and at Jefferson. 

“TY have no objection to all the world 
hearing anything that this man may say 
concerning me,” I said. ‘“ Let him speak!” 

“Very well, then,” said Sir Desmond. 

The count motioned Jefferson to draw 
nearer the table. 

“You knew Mr. Hanmer intimately for 
some time?” he said. 

“‘ For many years, sir. I was his order- 
ly for two years,” replied Jefferson. 

“‘ His record was a bad one, was it not?” 

Sir Desmond interposed with some show 
of anger. 

“Stop!” he said. “To begin with, I 
will have no leading questions. To end 
with, I wish to hear no more about Mr. 
Hanmer’s military record.” 

“I bow to your ruling,” said the count. 
He turned to Jefferson again. ‘ Was there 
ever any question of Mr. Hanmer’s hon- 
esty during the time when you acted as his 
orderly?” he asked. 

Jefferson’s face assumed a pained ex- 
pression. 

“T regret to say there was, sir, toward 
the end of Mr. Hanmer’s unfortunate ca- 
reer.” 

Again Sir Desmond interposed. 

“Listen, my man!” he said. “ Keep 
your opinions to yourself—give me the 
facts.” 

“The facts are that Mr. Hanmer was 
placed under arrest for falsifying the mess 
room accounts and appropriating money.” 

“Oh!” said Sir Desmond. “ Well, what 
happened?” 

“He was tried by court-martial, sir, and 
acquitted.” 

“Oh, he was acquitted, was he?” Sir 
Desmond’s anger burst forth. “ That will 
do,” he said. ‘Leave the room, and the 
house! Now, count,” he continued, “I 
have heard all that you have to say, and 
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I refuse to act with you. The evidence of 
the man you have brought here is worth 
nothing. He suggests that Mr. Hanmer 
was guilty of a crime of which his brother 
officers found him innocent.” 

“If I may mention the fact,” I said, 
“the verdict of the court-martial was one 
of honorable acquittal, as the records 
show.” 

“ Court-martials may make mistakes,” 
said the count. “The general feeling—” 

Sir Desmond rose from his chair. 

“ That will do,” he said. “I have noth- 
ing more to say to you, nor to your mas- 
ter. Yes—there is one thing I will say. 
Within a day or two the princess will be 
my wife. I know how you, prince, who 
should have protected her, have exposed 
her to insult, and how you, Graf von Hof- 
berg, have persecuted her with your un- 
welcome attentions. Now let me warn 
you against any attempt at interference. 
As for this robbery, I will take it in hand 
myself. I want no further communication 
with either of you, and I now tell you to 
leave my house!” 

In another moment prince and count 
were following Dennis down the corridor. 
That scene was over. The princess sprang 
forward with a cry of joy. 

“ Desmond!” she exclaimed. “ That was 
splendid of you! Now we shall have no 
more annoyance. I don’t seem to care 
about the jewels now. Let them go, if 
only we can have no more anxiety and 
trouble!” 

“T am afraid we can scarcely relinquish 
such valuable property so light-heartedly,” 
he said; “ but we will discuss that at our 
leisure. At present I wish to talk with Mr. 
Hanmer.” ‘ 

“ Ah, yes, to thank him for his kind- 
ness!” she said with a brilliant smile. 

“Mr. Hanmer shall certainly be requit- 
ed,” he replied with a bow. ‘“ There—will 
you and Miss St. Clair run away and let 
us talk?” 

He opened a door as he spoke. The 
princess and Nancy passed out. He closed 
the door and turned to me. For a moment 
he regarded me steadily. 

“ There are certain things I must say to 
you, Mr. Hanmer,” he said after a brief 
silence. “I am afraid they may not be 
pleasant.” 

“Tt is a matter of absolute indifference 
to me whether they are pleasant or not,” 
I replied. 
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He stared at me. 

“You take matters very coolly,” he said. 

“It’s the best way,” I answered. 

“T have heard of you,” he said. “I did 
not know, when I received the princess’s 
letters at Southampton yesterday, that you 
were the man whose memory was somewhat 
strong at Ahmednagar.” 

“Indeed!” I said. ‘“ But you know it 
now.” 

“ Unfortunately I do. This is not pleas- 
ant, Mr. Hanmer,” he said. “I desire to 
be just, but frankly—do you consider 
yourself a fitting person to be here in the 
capacity in which I find you?” ; 

“Tf one looks at it from the world’s 
standpoint, no,” I answered. “ If I regard 
it from my own, yes.” 

“T suppose you regard yourself as a re- 
formed character?” he said. 

“T am certainly not going to discuss 
myself with you,” I replied. 

He stiffened at that. 

“Very well,” he said; “but permit me 
to remind you—you are a disgraced man, 
and you are in this house under circum- 
stances which reflect discredit upon you. 
If you had retained some of the feelings 
of an officer and a gentleman, you would 
never have permitted the princess to be 
lured into a false position. She is very 
innocent, and—” 

I gave no further heed to him at that 
moment, for something drew my attention. 
At the end of the room was a door that 
opened into the great drawing-room. Be- 
tween it and the center of the room stood 


a screen. As I stood lounging against the 
mantelpiece, I saw something in one of the 
mirrors which made me forget that Sir 


Desmond Adare was lecturing me. That 
something was the stealthy opening of the 
drawing-room door, the entrance of the 
princess, and her advance on tiptoe to the 
screen, behind which she carefully hid her- 
self. I gave my attention to Sir Desmond 
again. 

“ As for Miss St. Clair, who knew your 
record, and yet introduced you to the prin- 
_ he was saying, “ I cannot understand 
it.” 

“ Ah!” I said. “Of course you can’t. 
You see, Nancy is a child of the people. 
She has a warm heart and believes in her 
friends, even when they happen to be con- 
verted drunkards and gamblers. I dare 
say that Nancy honestly believed that she 
and I might serve as watchdogs of humbler 
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sort until the 
along.” 

That hit him just where I meant it to. 

‘“‘T have no wish to continue this scene, 
Mr. Hanmer,” he said. ‘ Your services 
are dispensed with, and your presence in 
my house is distasteful to me. There is 
one matter to which I will attend at once, 
and we will then consider this interview at 
an end.” 

He walked over to a desk in one of the 
windows, and when he turned around he 
held a check in his hand. 

“T trust you will find this sufficient pay- 
ment for your services,” he said, and held 
the paper out to me. 

“Pay your servants their wages, Sir 
Desmond Adare,” I said. “When I am 
one of them, I will ask for my due.” 

Then he lost his temper. 

“By God!” he said. “Do you know 
that your liberty is in my hands? I can 
hand you over to the police within the 
hour!” 

“You may do so within the minute, if 
you like,” I retorted. “I think I should 
prefer that to your insolence.” 

He stared at me. His hand sought for 
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the bell rope and clutched it. 


“You shall leave this house at once!” 
he said. 

But before he could pull the bell there 
was a sound, and I turned to see Princess 
Amirel step from behind the screen. 

“No!” she said. “ Or, if he goes, I go! 
Oh, Desmond, how could you—how could 
you? I have told you what faithful friends 
these have been to me — how they have 
thought and planned for me—and you 
would turn them away like dogs! It is 
an insult to me that you should insult my 
friends, and—and ”—her voice grew faint 
and troubled as she put out one hand and 
laid something on the table—“ that is your 
ring, Desmond,” she said. 

Turning her back upon us, she walked 
slowly and steadily out of the room. 

We both stood staring at the glittering 
thing lying on the table between us. I 
looked up at him at last. His face was 
white to the lips, and the sweat stood in 
beads on his forehead. He gazed at me as 
if some heavy blow had half stunned him. 
With a sharp cry I seized him by the arm. 

“Quick, man!” I said. ‘Go to her at 
once—quick!”’ 

I dragged him across the room to the 
door through which she had disappeared. 
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As I tore it open, I saw her lying among 
the cushions of a sofa, and I heard her sob. 
Then I pushed him inside, closed the door 
on him, and went away. 


XVIII 


In the corridor I met Nancy. I told 
her what had occurred between Sir Des- 
mond and myself, and of the appearance 
of the princess on the scene. To my as- 
tonishment she did not attach great im- 
portance to the matter. 

“1’m not sure it isn’t the best thing that 
could have happened,” she said thought- 
fully. “It will help to clear up all this 
misunderstanding. Of course they’ll be 
reconciled.” 

“Well, there’s an end of the matter, so 
far as I am concerned,” I said. “I shall 
clear out now, Nancy. I must hand over 
your money, minus ten pounds for my 
services. I have an account of everything, 
and I want to catch the six o’clock train 
to Limerick and get to town to-morrow.” 

“* But you can’t leave here now,” she ob- 
jected. “ With this charge hanging over 
you, your sudden departure would be taken 
as a proof of guilt. You must remain here, 
let the count do his worst, meet the charges 
against you, and show that you’re not 
afraid of them.” 

“Oh!” I said rather blankly. “TI never 
thought of that, Nancy. I'll stay and see 
the thing through; but I can’t stay here. 
The master of the house has turned me 
out.” 

‘““Um!” she said, nodding her head. 
“ Before night he will probably be asking 
you to come back. Listen, Cosmo—pack 
your grip, drive into Ennis, and put up at 
one of the hotels. Before the evening is 
over, Sir Desmond will be at your door to 
ask you to return. Leave a formal note 
here saying where you may be found.” 

“ All right!” I agreed. ‘ I'll go, Nancy; 
but since this adventure is at an end, let 
us settle.” 

“It’s not an end,” she said, pushing my 
pocketbook aside. ‘“ That must wait until 
Amirel can attend to it.” 

Within a quarter of an hour I had said 
good-by to Nancy, and was crossing the 
park. 

As we drove along the road to Ennis we 
overtook Carburton trudging along in the 
dust. 

“Can we give you a lift?” I said. 
“There’s a seat behind.” 
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“ Thanks,” he replied. “I’m a bit leg 
weary. I see you’ve got a grip—going off, 
eh?” 

“Tam going to spend a few days in En- 
nis,” I told him. ‘“ By the way, can you 
recommend your hotel?” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he answered, “ but 
I doubt if you'll get a room there. Try 
the hotel by the cathedral—I believe 
there’s room there. That’s where the two 
foreigners are staying.” 

I knew that, and it did not encourage 
me to go there; but it occurred to me that 
if I were located in the same house I might 
study the habits and customs of Count 
Hofberg, and obtain knowledge and infor- 
mation which might eventually prove use- 
ful. 

“T think I will go there,” I said. Then, 
in a sudden burst of hospitality, I added: 
“‘ And I hope you'll dine with me to-night, 
Mr. Carburton.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “Tl come 
around about seven.” 

Carburton and I descended from the 
dogcart together, and while he proceeded 
into town I walked into the garden of the 
hotel. There, in a corner, where they were 
secure from interruption, I saw Prince 
Adalbert, Count Hofberg, Jefferson, and a 
stranger. They sat around a small table, 
and though Jefferson’s chair was drawn a 
little apart, and his attitude respectful, it 
was plain that all four were cheek by jowl. 

As I walked across the garden to the 
hotel, each regarded me with a stare in 
which there was something more than cu- 
riosity. I entered the house, arranged for 
a room, and had my grip carried in. Then 
I loafed on the porch, smoking and looking 
around. 

For awhile the four eyed me inquisitive- 
ly. I paid no attention to them. They 
resumed their conversation, and I went for 
a stroll through the town until dinner. 

When the little artist joined me, I was 
relieved to find that his original ideas as 
to clothing appeared to cease with the 
close of his day’s labor. He was dressed 
in a neat suit of blue serge, and although 
his necktie was voluminous it was of black 
silk and inconspicuous. We dined ami- 
cably, and had the coffeeroom all to our- 
selves. 

“T hear there was a robbery at Annal- 
leen last night,” said Carburton. 

“Oh! Who told you that?” I inquired. 
“ Tt’s talked of in the town,” he answered 
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carelessly. “I heard them discussing it at 
the | Crown as I came out. Jewels, wasn’t 
it? 

“ There was a robbery during the night,” 
I replied; “ but I don’t know how the news 
of it got abroad.” 

“Oh, the servants!” he said. “ You 
can’t keep them from talking. I hear that 
Sir Desmond Adare has returned, too. By 
the way, isn’t there some romance about 
the princess and him?” I think I showed 
some trace of annoyance at this, for he 
added: “Oh, well, never mind! Sorry I 
spoke.” 

After dinner we went into the garden 
to smoke. We had not been there long 
when wheels sounded in the street outside 
the high wall that shut us in. The door 
of the garden was opened, and Sir Des- 
mond Adare appeared. 

Catching sight of me as he entered, he 
came forward with an air of joyous confi- 
dence, and stretched out his hand with 
geniality. I gave him my own readily 
enough. He took it with a firmness of 
grip which showed the honesty of his 
changed demeanor. 

“Mr. Hanmer,” said he, “I beg your 
pardon. I have treated you infamously, 
and I regret it. I sincerely believe you in- 
nocent of the charge brought against you 
by Count Hofberg, and I can never suf- 
ficiently thank you for your services to 
the princess. I think I must have been 
overstrained and overwrought this after- 
noon,” he went on. “ Look at this! I re- 
ceived it at Southampton, together with 
several letters from the princess, which she 
had forwarded there. It is Hofberg’s 
work. I was smarting from that stuff when 
I arrived at Annalleen this afternoon, Mr. 
Hanmer, and I am afraid that I allowed it 
to influence me in some degree against 
you.” 

He handed me a folded newspaper as he 
spoke, and pointed to an article marked 
with a blue pencil. 

The paper was one of the publications 
that exist on personal gossip and the latest 
scandals and rumors. The article was skill- 
fully written. It set forth the trouble oc- 
casioned her family by a European prin- 
cess of a romantic turn of mind, who had 
fallen madly in love with a well known 
Irish baronet, handsome and rich, an offi- 
cer in one of the crack cavalry regiments 
now stationed in South Africa. The facts 
of the princess’s flight from her brother’s 
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court and the circumstances of her jour- 
ney to Ireland were narrated with exacti- 
tude. The sting of the whole article came 
in the last paragraph, wherein the writer 
expressed his regret that the princess’s 
youth and inexperience should have be- 
trayed her into choosing for a protector a 
disgraced and cashiered officer, whose ex- 
cesses with cards and bottles were still the 
talk of certain military circles. In con- 
clusion it was hinted that the gallant lover, 
who was reported racing from South Africa 
to marry the princess, would scarcely care 
to find his ladylove had spent three weeks 
in the intimate society of such a person. 

I read the article through, and handed 
the paper back to Sir Desmond. 

“T’m not sure that the writer isn’t quite 
correct in all he says,” I said; “save, of 
course, in his innuendo and suggestion. I 
ought to ask your pardon for my thought- 
lessness. Miss St. Clair was anxious to 
the last point of impulsiveness to serve her 
friend, and neither she nor I thought of 
the harm we might be doing. I began to 
think of that when it was too late, and I 
shal’ go on thinking of it as a grave mis- 
take. I confess that at first I joined in 
this adventure solely to please my old 


friend Nancy, though afterward I tried to 
serve the princess to the best of my 
ability.” 

“There is no harm done,” Sir Desmond 
declared. “ As for this thing ”—he tore the 
paper in half and flung the pieces away— 


“T care that much for it! And now, Mr. 
Hanmer, will you return with me to An- 
nalleen? You will do me a great favor if 
you will. I shall be glad of your help re- 
garding this robbery, and I shall also be 
glad of your company, for I shall be very 
lonely otherwise.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

“The princess and Miss St. Clair have 
gone to stay with my old friend Mrs. 
Smythe, who lives a few miles from the 
castle,” he said. ‘ Mrs. Smythe offered to 
accommodate the princess until our wed- 
ding day, which will be within the week; 
so I wish you would come back and keep 
me company.” 

“Tf you will excuse me,” I said, “I 
think I'll stay here for a few days. I want 
to keep Count Hofberg and the man Jef- 
ferson under observation. I suspect those 
two of being in collusion about something, 
and I shall be much surprised if we do not 
see some development in a day or two. In 
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any case I can’t return with you to-night, 
because I have a guest here,” I concluded, 
pointing out Carburton. 

Sir Desmond desired to make Carbur- 
ton’s acquaintance, and I made the two 
known to each other. The artist, with his 
usual readiness of speech, began to talk of 
a subject in which we both became inter- 
ested. At length Sir Desmond aroused 
himself with an effort. 

“That is very interesting,” he said, ris- 
ing. ‘‘We must continue this conversa- 
tion, Mr. Carburton. You must dine with 
me some evening very soon. I am keeping 
up my bachelor state for a few days 
longer.” 

Carburton accepted the invitation in his 
usual cool fashion, and remarked that he 
would drive out with me to Annalleen on 
the day Sir Desmond named. 

“I hope to see Mr. Hanmer back at the 
castle to-morrow,” remarked Sir Desmond. 
Then he turned to me. “ Come back when- 
ever you please,” he said. ‘ Your room 
is waiting for you.” 

We went out to the street together. I 
was suddenly aware that I had become 
very sleepy. 

“T haven’t quite got over the effects of 
last night,” I told Sir Desmond, who was 
walking in front with me, Carburton lin- 
gering behind to light his pipe. “I can 
feel the influence of that drug yet. By the 
way, how was Deasy when you left?” 

“ Coming around gradually,” he replied. 
“ He was still confused and hazy about 
everything, but I hope to find him in his 
usual health to-morrow morning. He may 
be able to throw some light on this affair.” 

We had reached the dogcart by that 
time. Carburton coming up to us, we all 
said good night, and Sir Desmond drove 
away. The artist and I strolled slowly 
back. As we reached the garden gate I 
could not repress a yawn. 

‘Sleepy, eh?” said he. “ Well, I’m a 
bit tired myself. Ill go home.” 

I asked him to have a drink before he 
went, and we stepped into the hotel. Two 
stalwart policemen lounged at the bar. As 
we entered they turned and looked at us. 
One of them, a sergeant, coming forward, 
saluted me with every show of respect. 

“ Mr. Hanmer?” said he. 

I nodded assent. 

“ Could I have a word with you, sir?” 
he asked, looking meaningly at the door 
of the coffeeroom. 
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I walked into the room. 

“Yes,” I said, looking at the man who 
had first addressed me. “ You have some- 
thing to say to me?” 

“ Well, the truth is, sir,” he told me, “I 
have a warrant for your arrest. Will I 
read it to you?” 

“It’s not necessary,” I replied. “TI sup- 
pose I am accused of stealing the jewels 
that disappeared at Annalleen last night?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ All right!” I said. “I suppose you 
want me to accompany you?” 

“We do,” he replied. 

I called Carburton in and got him to 
fetch two or three things from my room. 
After that the artist and I walked off with 
the two policemen. 

Carburton wanted to give bail for me to 
any amount the inspector liked to name, 
and it was only through my entreaties and 
protestations that he consented to go away. 
When he had finally departed, and the ser- 
geant had locked me up, I stretched myself 
out on the narrow bed and immediately 
fell into a sound, dreamless sleep. 


XIX 


THE sergeant visited me early next morn- 
ing, and made himself as useful as a man 
possibly could under the circumstances. 

“ There'll be a great number of people 
in the court this morning,” he remarked. 
“ Tis in everybody’s mouth, and they’re 
besieging the doors already.” 

“Who’s been talking about it?” said I. 

“Oh, the boys will talk,” he replied with 
supreme indifference. ‘Sure, news like 
that travels fast.” 

“Well, I hope everybody 
pleased,” I said. 

“ Oh, indeed they will, sir,” he answered. 
“Tt ‘ll be the sensation of the summer!” 

After that he informed me that I might 
smoke a cigar, and then went away, to re- 
turn in a few moments with Sir Desmond 
Adare, who had evidently left home in a 
great hurry, and had not slackened his 
pace until he burst into my cell. 

“Why didn’t you send for me last 
night?” he asked. ‘“Carburton tells me 
that they wouldn’t take bail from him. 
That, of course, was only to have been ex- 
pected, because he’s a stranger; but they 
would have taken mine.” 

“ Thanks very much,” I answered; “ but 
I’ve had worse quarters than these, and I 
slept like a top all night.” 
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ss “ Well, you'll soon be out of this,” said 
he. 

After a few moments Sir Desmond went 
away, and I dreamily smoked a cigar. 

I was aroused from my reverie by the 
entrance of the sergeant, who informed me 
that I was waited for, and forthwith led 
me into the court. I was immediately 
aware that as many people as could be 
squeezed in were staring at me with all 
their eyes. 

I looked around, and began to recognize 
people. I quickly picked out the familiar 
features of Deasy and Dennis, and of Car- 
burton. Near the artist sat Prince Adal- 
bert. At the prince’s side was Count Hof- 
berg, in conversation with the sharp-faced 
little man whom I had seen in the hotel 
garden. A little distance away sat Jeffer- 
son, 

I had seen all these men before I sud- 
denly spied Princess Amirel and Nancy. 
They sat in the only part of the court that 
was not crowded, with Sir Desmond on one 
side, and a stout, motherly-looking lady— 
Mrs. Smythe, no doubt—on the other. As 
they caught my eye they smiled and nod- 
ded. I began to feel embarrassed, and I 
hastened to turn my attention elsewhere. 

When the proceedings opened, it ap- 
peared that I was charged with stealing 
the Amavia amethyst, and that the person 
who charged me was its part owner, the 
Prince of Amavia. There was some argu- 
ment between the prince’s attorney, the 
sharp-faced gentleman of the hotel garden, 
and my own, who was Sir Desmond’s 
family lawyer; and there were some pas- 
sages between both attorneys and the 
bench. All that was asked by the prose- 
cution was a remand, and only sufficient 
evidence to justify them in asking for one 
would be adduced. 

It was evident that the little sharp-fea- 
tured gentleman meant to make the best 
of a great occasion. He revealed all the 
romantic circumstances of the case. He 
painted Princess Amirel as a charmingly 
innocent lady, who, from sheer inexperi- 
ence, had accepted the services of a des- 
perado, and had trusted him implicitly. He 
laid stress on the discreditable career of 
the prisoner, and on the fact that no one 
but the princess, Nancy, and myself, knew 
what was in the satchel, and that only the 
princess, Deasy, and I had seen it locked 
in the safe. I was a penniless man with a 
bad record—and so on, and so on. 
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I got tired of all this, and my interest 
only revived when the princess was called 
to give brief evidence as to the famous 
amethyst and its disposal in the strong 
room. 

Then they called Deasy, who answered 
every question briefly, wearing an expres- 
sion more suggestive of distaste and re- 
sentment than of resignation. He cor- 
roborated the princess’s evidence as to the 
placing of the satchel in the safe, and gave 
full particulars as to the strong room, its 
defenses, the life and death of Peter, and 
my own knowledge of all these things. It 
certainly appeared from this part of 
Deasy’s evidence that he and myself were 
the persons most likely to steal the ame- 
thyst. 

Then rose up Sir Desmond’s man of law, 
to ask Deasy a few questions. 

“‘T believe,” he said in a quiet, casual 
tone, “you can prove to the court that 
Mr. Hanmer is entirely innocent of this 
charge?” 

“Oh, indeed, I can, sir,” the butler re- 
plied promptly. 

The solicitor looked at the magistrates, 
and from them to Deasy, and his eyes 
twinkled. 

“Tell their worships the story,” he said. 

Deasy seemed to brace himself to his 
task with a palpable effort. 

“‘ Well, your worships,” he said at last, 
“it was in this way—when I knew there 
was valuable jewels in the little bag that 
her highness locked up in the safe, I was 
anxious, and felt bound to exercise great 
care. Everything devolved upon me; and 
there was valuables of Sir Desmond’s in 
the strong room, too. Of course, I didn’t 
know who Mr. Hanmer was, though he 
was pleasant-spoken and civil, and appar- 
ently in great favor with the ladies. I had 
to cake precautions; and so, a night or two 
after the princess and her suite came to 
the castle, Dennis and me had a consulta- 
tion, and we struck on a plan that seemed 
good for everybody.” 

By this time every man in the court was 
listening with all ears. 

“In the daytime I was afraid of noth- 
ing, your worships, for I could keep an 
eye on everybody in the house, one way 
or another; but at night there was more 
danger. I thought that if Mr. Hanmer 
was a swell gangster, he would have con- 
federates, and would be likely to let them 
into the castle; so we determined, all un- 
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known to him, to make him secure for the 
night, and release him in the morning.” 

There was a roar of laughter all around 
the court. The sergeant’s merriment shook 
the dock. Sir Desmond’s lawyer broke in: 

“You mean that from that time forward 
until the night of the robbery you took 
precautions which imprisoned Mr. Hanmer 
in his own room from the time he retired 
until the next morning?” 

“ Indeed, then, we did, sir—not that he 
ever knew anything about it himself. You 
see,” continued Deasy, “it was a neat job 
we made of it, once we got the notion of 
how to do it. We just fixed a strong little 
staple in the door of his room, about two 
inches from the bottom and on the out- 
side, and another on the door jamb, and 
the blacksmith made us a double hook, 
which was slipped into the two staples.” 

There was more laughter at this. 

** You mean that when the hook was at- 
tached to both staples it was impossible to 
open the door from inside the room?” the 
lawyer asked. 

*“ Tt was, sir.” 

“ How did you manage matters so that 
Mr. Hanmer did not discover this little 
trick?” 

“Well, sir, it’s rather dark in that cor- 
ridor; and besides, would a gentleman be 
wasting his time looking down at the bot- 
tom of his bedroom door for things like 
them?” 

“ The court is to understand, then, that 
you secured Mr. Hanmer in his room in 
this way every night?” 

“ Indeed, we did, sir. I slipped the catch 
on to the staples every night just before 
I retired, and it was taken off by Dennis 
in the morning.” 

“One more question—on the night 
when you were drugged, did you take this 
precaution?” 

“T did, sir.” 

Sir Desmond’s solicitor sat down, satis- 
fied. The sharp-faced little man leaped 
to his feet and looked at Deasy. 

“Can you swear that the prisoner was 
in his room that night when you put the 
catch on the door?” he asked. 

“T can,” said Deasy. “ Didn’t I hear 
him singing ‘ Barney O’Hea ’?” 

Once more the court gave itself up to 
laughter. The lawyer made another ef- 
fort. 

“Could not the prisoner have left his 
room by the window?” he asked. 
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“Yes,” answered Deasy, “but he’d 
have broken his neck over the Rock of 
Annalleen.” 

The attorney tried a final shot. 

“It seems strange,” he said, “ that you 
should thus treat a gentleman who was a 
member of the princess’s suite. You must 
have had reason to suspect him?” 

“Not one,” replied Deasy. “It was 
just a precaution that I took.” 

Deasy stood down, and Dennis stepped 
into his place. His evidence was short and 
satisfactory. He corroborated the butler 
on every point, and swore positively that 
he had found the catch intact on the previ- 
ous morning. So there came a speedy end 
to the proceedings, and the audience de- 
parted to laugh over the butler’s ingenuity. 

As the court cleared, Deasy came up to 
where I was standing in conversation with 
Carburton. He wore a rather ashamed 
look, but it was mingled with a sly expres- 
sion of huge delight. He begged my par- 
don, and appeared much relieved when I 
told him that I bore him no malice. 

“ And, indeed, it has turned out well, 
sir,” he said; “ but I’d like to lay my hands 
on the murdering thief that drugged me!” 

“You didn’t taste anything in your 
grog, eh?” asked Carburton. 

“T did not, sir.” 

“ Deasy,” said I, “is there anybody you 
suspect?” 

Deasy had formed no suspicions respect- 
ing any one. He presently went away, 
still apologizing, and Carburton and I 
walked over to Sir Desmond and the ladies, 
who were chatting with Sir Desmond’s so- 
licitor. We all went into the street to- 
gether, and found that an admiring crowd 
had gathered in front of the courthouse. 

“There will be no more secrecy about 
the affair now,” said Sir Desmond. “ Every- 
body in this and the next county will know 
about it. Hello, it’s nearly two o’clock! 
I think I shall lunch at your hotel, Han- 
mer, and then see the police about the rob- 
bery.” 

We went to the hotel, and at Sir Des- 
mond’s invitation the solicitor and Carbur- 
ton accompanied us. We lunched in the 
coffeeroom, which we had to ourselves. We 
discussed the situation with considerable 
freedom. Here, again, Carburton came to 
the front with opinions, suggestions, and 
theories. I grew impatient with his volu- 
bility. Sir Desmond and the lawyer, how- 
ever, listened to him with respect. 
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We had been engaged in this fashion 
for some time when the waitress brought 
in a card to Sir Desmond. He glanced at 
it, and then looked at his attorney with 
some surprise and amusement. 

“It is Mr. Lipsett—the man who prose- 
cuted you, Hanmer,” he said. “TI sup- 
pose he comes as an emissary from Count 
Hofberg. Shall I see him?” 

“I think it would be advisable,” said 
the solicitor. ‘“ We may learn something.” 

So Lipsett was brought in, and at Sir 
Desmond’s invitation he took a chair and 
a glass of wine. 

“Sir Desmond,” he began, “I come to 
you in behalf of my client, the Prince of 
Amavia, who regrets his hasty conduct in 
regard to Mr. Hanmer, and begs to apolo- 
gize. He is assured of Mr. Hanmer’s in- 
nocence, and is pained to have caused him 
any inconvenience. Well, Sir Desmond, 
his highness further charges me to propose 
that you and he form an alliance to recover 
the missing jewels. Count Hofberg wired 
to London for a first-class detective, and 
Inspector Harland, from New Scotland 
Yard, has arrived, and is now in the house. 
The prince begs you to see the inspector 
and to give him every facility for pursuing 
his work.” 

“T have no objection, Mr. Lipsett,” an- 
swered Sir Desmond. “It is a reasonable 
request, and I am perfectly willing to 
comply.” 

Mr. Lipsett bowed and withdrew. Car- 
burton finished his wine leisurely, lighted 
a cigarette, and rose. 

“ Well, I’m off,” he said. “I want to 
catch the afternoon sunlight for my pic- 
ture. I may finish it to-morrow.” 

“Don’t forget that you dine with me 
the day after to-morrow,” said Sir Des- 
mond. 

Carburton merely nodded his head. He 
put on his white sombrero, picked up his 
great sun umbrella, said good-by, and 
lounged out of the coffeeroom by one door 
as Mr. Lipsett and the detective entered 
by the other. 

XX 


WE were all, I think, a little surprised to 
find that Mr. Harland’s personal appear- 
ance was by no means indicative of genius. 
He was not tall, or intense of expression, 
or in any way suggestive of that air of ro- 
mance and mystery which is supposed to 
hang about the professional sleuth. He 
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was a short and rather stout person, chub- 
by and ruddy of countenance, and he af- 
fected mutton-chop whiskers, easy-fitting 
clothes of a yellowish tint, and large boots 
with strong nails in the soles. He would 
have passed anywhere as a highly respect- 
able Englishman, who might have been a 
grocer, a lawyer, or a peer with a taste for 
breeding shorthorns. 

Mr. Harland, after the necessary pre- 
liminaries, requested a cup of tea and the 
fullest particulars of the case. It fell to 
my lot to tell him all that had befallen us 
since we left London, and it took some time 
to reel off the story, especially as I was be- 
coming weary of repeating it. 

The detective was a fine listener. He 
faced me and his tea tray with steady at- 
tention, and whenever he lifted his cup to 
his lips he still kept his eyes on mine. He 
made no notes and asked no questions, but 
you felt that every word was being labeled 
and wrapped up and stored in special cor- 
ners of his brain, whence he would pro- 
duce it exactly as it was wanted. 

He observed a strict silence until I had 
finished. When I had said my last word, 
he nodded three times. 

“Much obliged to you, sir,” he said, 
“for your very lucid statement. Well, 
gentlemen, there does not appear to be 
much to go on, but if you'll permit me I’ll 
go on it after my own fashion. I shall not 
come to any one for orders or suggestions, 
and if I ask for information or advice I 
shall please myself as to whether I act on it 
or not. It’s quite evident that the foreign 
gentleman upstairs suspects Mr. Hanmer, 
while some of you believe Count Hofberg 
to be at the bottom of all this. Well, I 
don’t suspect anybody at present. What 
I wish just now is to clear the ground. All 
I want is permission to go here and there 
about your house and estate, Sir Desmond 
Adare, to talk to your servants, and to 
conduct the business as I think fit. I think 
that’s all just now.” 

Mr. Harland was about to leave us when 
the solicitor who had acted for the Prince 
of Amavia stopped him. 

“There is just one matter,” he said. 
“Sir Desmond, his highness the prince 
wishes to ask if you will join him in offer- 
ing a reward. The prince, deeply concerned 
over the amethyst, will give one thousand 
pounds to any one giving information which 
will result in its recovery. Will you make 
a similar offer?” 
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Sir Desmond looked inquiringly at In- 
spector Harland. 

“Tt will do no harm,” said the detective, 
anticipating the question. ‘I don’t think 
it will do any good, either.” 

“Mr. Harland,” asked Sir Desmond, 
“have you formed any theory as to who 
has committed this robbery?” 

The inspector shook his head. 

“ Quite too soon, Sir Desmond,” he said. 
“‘ Perhaps I may in a day or two. There 
is only one thing I can say at present.” 

“ And that is—” 

“That the affair has been pretty care- 
fully planned and worked out. It is prob- 
ably the work of an experienced hand,” 
answered Mr. Harland. “It may be that 
the whole thing was engineered by some 
clever continental thief, or by a gang of 
em.” 

“ But that,” said Sir Desmond, ‘“ would 
argue that they had had accomplices in my 
own house.” 

“ There wouldn’t be anything very sur- 
prising about that,” the detective observed 
dryly. 

He rose from the table, nodded cheer- 
fully to everybody, and went out of the 
room. One by one the others followed, 
and I was left alone. I read the newspa- 
pers for the rest of the afternoon. 

At six o’clock the waitress asked me if 
I would mind if Mr. Harland dined with 
me in the coffeeroom at seven o’clock. He 
had ordered his dinner at the same hour 
as myself, and one cooking would do for 
the two of us. The inspector and I, ac- 
cordingly, enjoyed each other’s society for 
some forty minutes, but he made no refer- 
ence to the robbery. He chatted freely 
enough of other things, and I was sorry 
when he rose from the table and left me 
once more in solitude. 

I was not, however, condemned to spend 
a solitary evening. Strolling into the gar- 
den a little later, I turned to find Count 
Hofberg following me down the path. He 
came up to me as if we were the greatest 
friends in the world. 

“ What an exquisite evening!” he said. 
“ These Irish twilights affect me deeply.” 

I took my cigar out of my mouth and 
looked at him. 

“Did you come out on purpose to tell 
me that?” I inquired. 

“ Scarcely,” he replied, cool and imper- 
turbable as ever. “Seeing you alone in 
this garden,” he continued, “ I came down 
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to converse with you. I desire to hold a 
highly important conversation with you, 
Mr. Hanmer, if you will be so good.” 

I made no reply, but half turned from 
him, hoping that he would take the hint 
to go away. He was not to be repulsed, 
however.’ Drawing out his cigar case, he 
selected a cigar and began to smoke. 

“Mr. Hanmer,” he said presently, 
“ oblige me by walking with me into the 
meadow at the end of this garden. There 
is a stile there on which we can sit and 
converse in privacy. An inn garden is not 
exactly the place to talk confidentially.” 

“T can’t understand the need for con- 
fidence between us,” I said, remaining 
where he had found me. 

“T give you my word of honor there is 
no need,” he said; “ but what I have to 
say to you is for you alone.” 

I hastily reviewed the situation. I was 
there to find out as much about Count 
Hofberg as I could. I knew he was plan- 
ning some sort of mischief. Perhaps I 
could find out what it was. 

“Very good!” said I. “Tl go.” 

We walked on in silence until we had 
reached the center of the meadow. There 
Von Hofberg suddenly stopped and ad- 
dressed me. 

“Hanmer,” he said, “I give you my 
word of honor that until this morning I 
was certain that you had stolen the jewels.” 

I made no answer to this candid admis- 
sion. 

“JT know quite well,” he continued, 
“that you still believe that I am the thief, 
or am at the bottom of it. Hanmer, you 
are making just as great a mistake about 
me as I made about you.” 

He looked straight at me as he spoke, 
and I suddenly recognized that he was in 
dead earnest. I think he saw that I be- 
lieved him. 

“Yes,” he said, “ that’s the plain truth. 
I don’t know where those jewels are—lI 
only wish I did! I have no notion of their 
whereabouts, or of who appropriated them. 
I’m at a dead loss. Their disappearance 
has upset my calculations altogether.” 

I smoked in silence for awhile. 

“ Well,” I said, “ what then?” 

“T should like to find those jewels,” he 
told me. 

“There’s two thousand pounds reward 
if you do,” I responded, endeavoring to 
preserve an air of indifference. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
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“ Hanmer,” he said, “let’s be candid.” 
“T am waiting to hear what you have to 
say,” said I. 

“ What I have to say,” he went on, “is 
this—I desire to get the jewels of which 
the princess has been robbed. There are 
many reasons why I desire this. The chief 
one is closely identified with myself. After 
all, self-preservation is the first law of life, 
especially with men who are desperate.” 

“T believe your philosophy is absolutely 
correct, count,” I replied. 

“Well, my dear Hanmer, I am desper- 
ate,” he said. ‘“ My chances with Prin- 
cess Amirel are nil. Her wedding is to 
take place almost at once. I thought I 
had played my game well; it appears that 
I have failed. Very well, the next chance 
is the recovery of the princess’s jewels. 
They are worth at least two thousand 
pounds, eh, Hanmer? They are worth at 
the most—well, never mind that. There is 
time to discuss that later. I hope I make 
myself clear?” 

“ Very clear, indeed, as to your own in- 
tentions, count,” I said. ‘“‘ May I ask what 
all this has to do with me?” 

“* Much—much!” he replied. ‘“ My dear 
Hanmer, you, too, are desperate. You 
cannot go on like this, living on the good- 
natured Nancy’s money.” 

“Count,” said I, “you are making a 
mistake. I am at present living on my 
own lawfully acquired earnings. Do not, 
therefore, so far forget yourself as to oblige 
me to kick you over the hedge into the 
garden.” 

“Calm yourself,” said he. “I under- 
stand the situation; but, Hanmer, those 
earnings will not last forever. Now listen 
to me. I have formed a high estimate of 
your powers, and I invite you to become 
my partner in recovering the princess’s 
jewels. What say you?” 

“ First of all,” said I, “I ask, have you 
any clew?” 

“No clew,” he answered, “ but a rapidly 
developing suspicion.” 

“You think it will develop into some 
result?” 

“T think so; but I need a partner, Han- 
mer.” 

“Why don’t you try Jefferson?” I said. 

The count swore. 

“Very well,” said I. ‘“ One more ques- 
tion—supposing I go into partnership with 
en and supposing we find the jewels, what 
then?’ 
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“ The jewels are worth at least two thou- 
sand pounds,” he said musingly. ‘“ A thou- 
sand pounds would start you out in life 
once more.” 

‘“‘ A thousand pounds would not do much 
for the Graf von Hofberg.” 

“ True, Hanmer; but, after all, we need 
not discuss that question until we find the 
jewels, eh?” 

“ Yes, I think we may leave that ques- 
tion until we find the jewels; and that, of 
course, will never be.” 

“ Ah!” he said quickly. 
my offer?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

He smoked in silence for a moment or 
two. 

“You are making a mistake,” he said. 
“We should have done well. However, 
there is an end of it. Let me give you a 
word of advice, Hanmer—do not cross me 
in this. I warn you that if you oppose me 
I shall kill you.” 

Without another word he turned away 
and strode off toward the garden. I re- 
mained in the meadow for some time, 
thinking matters over, and wondering what 
the count meant when he spoke of having 
a rapidly developing suspicion. Well, at 
any rate, I was not going to be mixed up 
with him. I should have no objection to 
earning the reward of two thousand pounds 
for myself, but I drew the line at sharing 
it with him. 

I turned back to the hotel, feeling cer- 
tain that Count Hofberg would have no 
delicate scruples of conscience about shoot- 
ing me if I crossed his path. 


XXI 


THE next two or three days passed very 
uneventfully. Every person of my ac- 
quaintance seemed to be busy, while I had 
nothing to do. 

I saw Harland at breakfast every morn- 
ing and at dinner every night; but he never 
referred to the jewels. He disappeared al- 
together during the daytime. Sir Desmond 
Adare I saw on only one occasion, when I 
glimpsed him driving into the town. 
Neither the princess nor Nancy came my 
way. I met Carburton once; he told me 
somewhat irritably that if he were not in- 
terrupted he would finish his picture that 
day. I gathered that he wanted to be left 
to himself; otherwise I should have walked 
out to see him paint. 

There were no inducements, however, 
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for walking about the country just then. 
It was July, and the weather was very hot. 
It was pleasanter to sit in the garden of 
the hotel, or to lounge on the shady side 
of the streets, than to tramp the blinding 
roads, which were thick with white, pene- 
trating dust; so I played the part of an 
idler, wondering how long the hot weather 
would last and how soon I should be free 
to depart. 

Another idler shared my laziness. For 
the greater part of the day Prince Adalbert 
sat in the garden, in an easy chair placed 
in a shady corner. He consumed many 
glasses of whisky and soda, smoked an end- 
less succession of cigars, and occasionally 
glanced at a French novel. When he was 
not engaged in one or other of these pur- 
suits, he was asleep. If I met him at the 
door, or in the hall, or on the garden paths, 
he glared at me. 

As for Count Hofberg, I scarcely saw 
him during those days, and Samuel Jeffer- 
son appeared to have departed forever. I 
just vegetated from day to day, and felt 
very little interest in whatever might be 
going on. 

Inspector Harland had arrived on the 
3rd of July. On the sixth I was having 
lunch in the coffeeroom when he came in, 
looking very warm and tired. He flung 
himself into a chair, looked about him with 
an air of distaste, and remarked that it was 
impossible to eat in that sort of weather. 

I let him go his own way. I felt sure 
that he was going to tell me something; 
and at last he spoke. 

“Well, Mr. Hanmer,” said he, “I’m 
about beaten by this case. I’ve been in- 
vestigating for three days now, and I 
haven’t a single clew. The person who 
poisoned the bulldog and who administered 
the drug to you and Deasy must have been 
a resident of the castle. He must also have 
had some knowledge of the habits of the 
household. Yes, there must have been an 
accomplice in the house,” he continued. 
“That’s the only possible solution; but 
which of ’em was it? That’s the rub, Mr. 
Hanmer! I don’t wonder that the oppo- 
site camp fixed on you. I’d have done it 
myself. Deasy’s caution saved you a good 
deal, sir. By the way, Mr. Hanmer, what 
of your suspicions of the count? Do they 
still hold?” 

“No,” I replied, “they don’t. I don’t 
believe the count knows any more about 
the affair than any of us do. At least,” I 
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days ago.” 

“Three days ago?” said Harland, giving 
me a quick glance. “ That was the day 
of my arrival. Well, what made you 
change your mind, Mr. Hanmer?” 

I hesitated about telling him. Hofberg 
had spoken to me in confidence—had I 
any right to repeat his remarks to a third 
party? 

I thought the matter over. On the 
whole, it seemed foolish to have scruples 
in respect to the count, and eventually I 
repeated the gist of our conversation. 

“‘ Well,” said Harland, when I had fin- 
ished, “I think you are right. So he has 
a clew, and he wants a partner! Very good 
—that gives us a little help. About the 
partner, now—failing you, to whom would 
he go? What about Jefferson?” 

‘* Jefferson seems to have disappeared,” 
I answered. 

“ All the more reason to suspect him,” 
said the detective. “If Count Hofberg 
asked you to go into partnership with him, 
you may be sure that it was because he had 
business on hand which he couldn’t carry 
out single-handed; and as you didn’t rise 
to the bait it’s likely he angled for Jeffer- 
son. ‘There’s one thing you may be pretty 
sure of, Mr. Hanmer—if the count had 
succeeded in inducing you to help him, 
your career of usefulness would have come 
to a sudden termination as soon as you had 
found the jewels!” 

“J don’t understand you,” I said. 

“It’s easy enough to understand,” he 
replied, laughing. ‘ Men who employ help 
in that way throw it aside as soon as it 
becomes an encumbrance. In other words, 
you stand a better chance of not being shot 
than if you had accepted the Count Hof- 
berg’s offer. If the count has a clew, he 
will follow it up. We, therefore, must fol- 
low him up. If he wanted a partner, he 
will have obtained one. We, therefore, 
must find out who the partner is.” 

He was proceeding, with unusual loqua- 
ciousness, to enlarge upon details, when 
the waitress entered and informed me that 
the landlord wished to see me for a mo- 
ment. I excused myself to Harland and 
went into the hall. 

The proprietor of the hotel stood there, 
looking as if he were in great perplexity. 
When he saw me, his face brightened, and 
he took a step forward. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, lowering 
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his voice, “‘ but do you know anything of 
where the little artist might be?” 

“Do you mean Mr. Carburton?” I 
asked. 

“TI do, sir,” he answered. “Not a 
glimpse of him did we see these two days, 
and ’tis two nights he didn’t sleep in his 
bed.” 

“Let me see,” I said. 
Wednesday morning—” 

“Sure and that was the last was seen of 
him, sir. Mickey Doyle took him out An- 
nalleen Castle way, where he was in the 
habit of taking him every morning, and 
set him down there,” said the man. “ ’Twas 
the little gentleman’s custom to walk in of 
an evening, and to eat his dinner at seven 
o’clock; but on Wednesday he never came 
back, and we haven’t seen him since.” 

“Well, I don’t know anything about 
him,” said I. ‘“ Here, come into the cof- 
feeroom a moment. Now, then,” I con- 
tinued, lecding the landlord inside, “ we 
can talk without interruption. Mr. Har- 
land, here’s another case for you. Carbur- 
ton, the artist, has disappeared, and here’s 
his landlord wanting news of him.” 

“Who is Carburton?” asked Harland. 

I gave him a brief account of my ac- 
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quaintance with the little painter, and then 


the landlord repeated his story. Harland 
listened with obvious interest. 

“Humph! Did he owe you anything?” 
he suddenly asked of the landlord. “ Leave 
a bill behind him, eh?” 

“Oh, just the smallest trifle, sir. His 
bill was settled up every Saturday,” said 
the landlord. “ ’Tis whether anything has 
happened to the little gentleman that’s 
bothering me. I thought perhaps this gen- 
tleman here would know where he was.” 

“‘T haven’t a notion of his whereabouts,” 
I said. “ He was to accompany -me to 
Annalleen Castle this evening. I expected 
him about seven o’clock. Is there anything 
in his room that would give you any clew?” 

As to that the landlord could not say. 
Harland rose from the table. 

“You had better look through his ef- 
fects,” he said. ‘“ Here, I’ll go with you. 
I’m a police officer. Come with us, Mr. 
Hanmer.” 

The landlord made no objection—he was 
evidently seriously concerned about the 
safety of his guest—and we went off with 
him, and in due course were ushered into 
the room that Carburton had occupied. 
Ten minutes’ examination of his effects and 
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belongings showed nothing that afforded 
any clew to his disappearance. Anything 
more innocent than the contents of his 
leather trunk, or the clothing scattered 
about the room or stored in the drawers of 
the wardrobe, no one could imagine. There 
were no papers in the pockets, and the 
only documents we found were some rough 
sketches of castles and churches. 

We left the house, after warning the 
landlord to keep silent about Carburton’s 
disappearance until we saw him again. 
Once outside, Harland turned to me and 
asked sharply: 

“Why was I not told of this man be- 
fore?” 

“T really don’t know,” I answered. “TI 
suppose it never occurred to any one that 
his presence in the town could interest 
you.” 

“Bah!” he said. ‘“ How short-sighted 
most people are! This is the first bit of 
real scent I have sniffed at yet.” 

I stopped and gazed at him in astonish- 
ment. 

“You don’t mean that you suspect this 
man?” TI said. 

“ Just tell me all you can about his 
habits,” he said. ‘Don’t miss anything 
that you can remember. I want to know 


all that you know of him, from the time 
you first saw him until you last set eyes 
on him.” 

We had strolled out on the bridge as 
we talked. Leaning over the parapet, I 
told him everything that I knew of Car- 


burton. 
lence. 

“And so,” he said at last, “‘ this man be- 
came intimate at the castle, and made him- 
self conversant with a good deal of the 
arrangements there? Very good! Mr. 
Hanmer, I’m going to drive out to the 
farm where Mr. Carburton kept his can- 
vases and things. Will you come?” 

I accepted the invitation readily enough, 
and within a few moments we were driving 
away on a car. We were very soon at 
the little farmhouse, and its mistress came 
out to the door to meet us. It was not 
difficult to get out of her all that it lay in 
her power to tell. 

Carburton had come there as usual on 
Wednesday morning, and had taken his 
picture and things down to the river. He 
had been painting there all day, for she had 
seen him at various times from the door 
of the house. He had come in for a cup 
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Harland, after his wont, kept si- 
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of tea at four o’clock; after that he had 
gone on painting until nearly dark. Then 
he had carried his things back, and had told 
her that he had not quite finished his pic- 
ture, and would have to spend an hour or 
two upon it in the morning. 

After that, it appeared, he had said good 
night and gone away, following the path 
along the river, as he always did. That 
was about nine o’clock—perhaps a little 
later. She had never set eyes on him since. 

Harland expressed a desire to see the 
picture, and the woman consented to show 
it to him. She led us into a parlor where 
the canvas reposed on two chairs, with its 
face turned to the whitewashed wall. On 
the table lay the artist’s painting materials; 
close by stood the enormous umbrella and 
the camp stool. Everything was just as 
Carburton had left it. 

Harland turned the picture around and 
looked at it long and critically. He re- 
placed it in position, and, still keeping si- 
lence, left the room and the house. 

After a word or two to the woman I 
hastened to join him. 

“Well?” I said. “ Do you make any- 
thing out of all this?” 

“‘]’ve made out one thing,” he answered. 
“JT understood from you that this man 
Carburton was an artist.” 

“Well?” I said again. 
artist?” 

Mr. Harland shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI don’t know what your standard of 
art is, Mr. Hanmer,” he said. “ The man’s 
a mere dauber—an absolute amateur, and 
a bad amateur at that.” 

‘Dear me!” I exclaimed. “I thought 
it rather nice work; but I confess I don’t 
know much about art.” 

“ You don’t, indeed,” said the inspector 
with brutal frankness. 

He fell into a somber silence, from which 
I did not dare to arouse him. It did not 
trouble me at all to hear that I was no 
judge of art. What did trouble me was the 
new element of suspicion which had been 
introduced into the case by the disappear- 
ance of Carburton. It was easy to see that 
Harland’s thoughts were already diverted 
into a new channel. 

“ Did I hear you say that you were go- 
ing out to Annalleen to-night?” he asked, 
suddenly turning upon me as we drew up 
at the hotel. 

“ Ves, you did,” I replied. 

“ Oblige me by not talking of this before 
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the servants,” he said. ‘In fact, please 
don’t mention it at all at present—not even 
to Sir Desmond Adare.” 

I gave him my promise, and left him to 
continue his journey into the town. For 
myself, I lounged away the rest of the 
afternoon until it was time to start for An- 
nalleen. To the last I hoped that Carbur- 
ton would turn up, but when seven o’clock 
struck and there was no sign of him, I 
drove off convinced that something had 
happened. 

I spent an uncomfortable evening at the 
castle, and more than once found myself 
wishing that the little artist were there, so 
that he might have talked in his usual volu- 
ble fashion. Sir Desmond was puzzled by 
his non-appearance, but of course I re- 
frained from telling my host of the events 
of the afternoon. 

At half past ten I left, secretly glad to 
get away, and set off across the park by a 
path which led through a deep wood, on 
the outer edge of which stood the ruins of 
an old stronghold, or tower, which had 
formed a conspicuous object in Carburton’s 
picture. It was a desolate and lonely spot 
at any time, and in that gray, uncertain 
light it had a positively weird and awe- 
inspiring appearance. 

As I passed by it, staring at its crumbling 
parapets and gaping ruins, I was suddenly 
startled by a sound that seemed to come 
from somewhere within its walls. I stood 
rooted to the spot. It was several minutes 
before the sound came again, and this time 
I knew that it was a human voice crying 
for help in muffled tones. 


XXII 


WitTH sudden instinctive fear I paused, 
holding my breath and straining my ears 
and eyes. 

For full three minutes there reigned about 
me a dead silence, broken only by the gen- 
tle sighing of a light breeze in the topmost 
branches of the trees. I was about to move 
forward, when the sound which had filled 
me with sudden alarm came to my ears 
once more. I pulled myself up sharply for 
the second time, and my ears strained ach- 
ingly at the sound. I heard it again and 
again; then followed a deep silence. 

The sound seemed to come from a con- 
siderable distance, and was _ indistinct, 
blurred, muffled. It was more like some in- 
articulate sound born of the earth than 
the voice of a human being or the cry of 
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a brute; and yet I could not help feeling 
that it was a call for help. 

Very slowly I approached the ruins, and 
in the deep shadow of one of the towers I 
paused once more and listened. The sound 
came again. I started with the sudden 
shock of a surprising discovery—it pro- 
ceeded from beneath me. The voice was 
that of a human being, and it came from 
some cavity or dungeon in the rock be- 
neath the ruined stronghold. 

The only thought that flashed into my 
mind was that some unfortunate person 
had fallen from the ruins into some deep 
pit or cavity, and now lay waiting for help. 
I began advancing along the walls and over 
the heaps of fallen masonry with extreme 
caution, lest a false step should result in a 
broken limb. For several minutes I made 
my way here and there about the ruins, 
gradually approaching a lower level; and 
at last, with a suddenness that made me 
jump, I heard the voice once more, and 
this time I could distinguish it clearly. 

“ Help!” it cried. 

It seemed to come from beneath my feet. 
Bending down and examining the wall near 
the foot of the principal tower, I discov- 
ered that I was standing by a small arched 
doorway. As I fumbled about, the cry 
came again and yet again from the interior 
of the tower; but it was still muffled and 
indistinct. When it died away for the 
third time, it trailed off into something like 
a cry of pain or a half articulate sobbing. 

I had a box of matches in my pocket. 
When I had struck one, and had thrown its 
feeble light into the low archway at which 
I stood, I saw that this opening afforded 
no chance of entering the tower, for it was 
almost entirely blocked by fallen masonry. 
Its sides were hewn out of solid rock, and 
it had once formed the entrance to a stair- 
way. 

As I examined it, the cry reached me 
again, and this time it died away into a 
miserable sobbing wail. There was some- 
thing hopeless and despairing in its appeal, 
like the whimper of a dog caught in a trap. 

I was now certain that some unhappy 
wretch was immured in the tower, and I 
continued my scramble around the base to 
find an entrance. There was rubbish and 
a thick growth of bushes all about. At 
last, at the foot of the rock, I was able to 
make out another arched doorway, almost 
hidden by weeds and briers. It seemed to 
open into the tower, for there was no rub- 
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bish or débris to bar one’s way. There 
was no doubt that it was still in use, for 
on holding my torch to the floor I found 
unmistakable prints of recent footsteps. 

As I stood there, the voice once more 
cried for help, and again subsided into de- 
spairing whimperings and sobbings. I now 
seemed to be much nearer to it. I felt sure 
that some venturesome tourist had climbed 
the tower and fallen over, and now lay, 
probably badly hurt, at the foot of the in- 
terior. There was nothing to do but to 
explore the passageway that led from the 
arched entrance. 

I set about making a torch from scraps 
of paper. It gave but a poor light, and 
for a moment I thought of retracing my 
steps to Annalleen for help; but the castle 
was at least a mile away, and the voice was 
insistent and full of appeal. I went for- 
ward cautiously. The paper torch burned 
itself out, and I was obliged to have re- 
course to my matches. I kept advancing, 
however, and I found that the passageway 
sloped downward a little and wound in and 
out a good deal. 

I made good progress, and met with no 
discouragement save a bump or two against 
the hidden twistings of the walls. Then, 


striding rapidly into the darkness, as the 
match paled and went out, I suddenly 


strode into nothingness. For a second I 
knew that I was falling through space, and 
a deadly sickness of fear and horror seized 
upon me and swamped me. Then came a 
stunning blow, which crashed all over my 
body and brought with it a merciful ob- 
livion. 

After a time I became conscious that 
some one was forcing something into my 
mouth—brandy. I felt a drop of it trickle 
over my tongue, then another, and a third. 
Finally a little stream ran along. It was 
like fire. 

I began to cough. A hand shook me. 
I heard voices, which sounded far-away 
and indistinct. Very slowly I recovered 
sufficient of my scattered senses to make 
me aware that I was aching all over; that 
there was a peculiarly sharp, grating pain 
in my left arm; and that I felt as if some- 
body had wound wrappings about my body 
after the fashion in which mummies are 
swathed. In the end I regained full con- 
sciousness and opened my eyes. 

Count Hofberg and Samuel Jefferson 
were standing over me. 

I looked about me and took in all the 
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details of the scene in which I found my- 
self. I was in a vaulted hall, which had 
evidently escaped much of the wreck and 
ruin that had befallen the rest of the old 
stronghold. There were remains of deco- 
rations on the walls, and the roof was sup- 
ported by four pillars. To one of these 
pillars I was securely tied with a stout 
piece of cord. There was a sufficient light 
in the center of the place—two large lamps 
stood on the floor and another swung from 
a hook in the ceiling. Beyond the small 
square space within the four pillars, how- 
ever, everything was wrapped in gloom. 

As I came back to the full possession of 
my senses, I found myself gazing with hor- 
ror and dread at the three human beings 
who shared this evil-smelling place with 
me. 

Facing me, and half hanging from the 
pillar to which he was bound, I saw Car- 
burton, a blood-stained cloth twisted about 
his disordered hair, and blood stains crim- 
soning the ghastly white of his face. His 
head hung limp on his shoulders, and a 
handkerchief had been tied tightly about 
his mouth and chin. 

For a moment I thought he was fainting, 
but presently he raised his head and looked 
at me, and from me his glance turned to 
the count and Jefferson. It was not until 
I caught that glance that the full horror of 
the situation dawned upon me. Carbur- 
ton’s eyes were the eyes of a trapped ani- 
mal. His glance was that which such an 
animal turns on its slayer—full of despair, 
horror, utter hopelessness. 

As for Count Hofberg and Jefferson, 
they stood a pace or two away from me, 
watching me. Hofberg betrayed no sign 
of emotion. Jefferson looked as sanctimo- 
nious as ever, but there was a gleam of co- 
vert satisfaction in his small eyes. In his 
hands he held a long, slender rod of bright 
steel, which he was bending and straight- 
ening like a riding switch. 

The count was screwing on the lid of the 
flask out of which he had just dosed me 
with brandy. 

“Well, Mr. Hanmer!” he said at last. 
“So you have come to! That was a bad 
fall you had. If by some strange miracle 
you should be alive to-morrow, you will 
feel its effects. However, I don’t think you 
need fear. You blundered in more than 
one way when you made that false step, 
and one must always pay for a mistake. 
You will not have much to pay—only your 
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life, and that is about as worthless as it 
can be. Ah, my dear sir, you were greatly 
in error when you refused my offer the 
other day! It will put me to the trouble 
of shooting you presently, and I hate 
trouble.” 

I knew that the man meant every word 
he said, and a horrible fear seized upon 
me. I felt the sweat burst from me as my 
heart gave one convulsive leap. The next 
instant a scream rang out from my lips and 
set the place ringing; then another, and 
yet another. They gagged me, and I hung 
back from my bonds, panting. 

“Nervous, eh, Mr. Hanmer?” said the 
mocking voice, calm and collected as ever. 
“Well, that’s the result of years of alco- 
holic excess. Mr. Hanmer, let me intro- 
duce Mr. Neil Hartopp, hitherto known to 
you as Mr. Paul Carburton. Mr. Hartopp, 
my dear Mr. Hanmer, is one of the clev- 
erest thieves in the world. He has ap- 
propriated the famous amethyst and the 
valuable jewels. We are not quite sure 
how Mr. Hartopp managed this little coup, 
and we have not yet succeeded in persuad- 
ing him to tell us where the spoils are hid- 
den. He has spent two nights and two 
days here, and his food has been very plain. 
He is a stubborn man, but there are limits 
to every one’s patience, and mine, I fear, 
is exhausted. In fact, gentlemen ”—here 
the count bowed with mock politeness— 
“T am obliged to bring all this to an end, 
and I will lose no more time in doing so.” 

He crossed over to the prisoner’s side 
with two or three rapid steps. I saw the 
tortured wretch shrink in his bonds, Count 
Hofberg, calm as ever, showed no sign of 
emotion. 

“ Now, then, my man,” said he, placing 
a hand on the other’s shoulder, “ don’t be 
a fool! It is useless to resist us further. 
Nobody can help you, not even our friend 
Hanmer there. Now, then, where are the 
jewels? Give me a sign that you will re- 
veal the secret of their hiding place, and I 
will take the gag out of your mouth, I 
ask you once more—where are they?” 

He drew out his watch and stood wait- 
ing, glancing alternately at it and at the 
man. The latter stared fixedly before him. 
At the end of what seemed to me to be 
quite a long time, Count Hofberg closed 
the watch with a snap. 

“Very good!” he said. Then we will 
try a little persuasion. Hartopp, you see 
ithe steel rod which Mr. Jefferson holds in 
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his hand, and you also see the lamp there. 
We are going to heat that rod, and then 
we shall proceed to make some experiments 
with it upon your body. Jefferson, you 
may go to work.” 

Jefferson went to work without com- 
ment or waste of time. He took off the 
thick glass shade that protected the flame 
of the lamp, wrapped a handkerchief about 
one end of the steel rod, and thrust the 
other into the flame. I watched the steel 
change color. 

Now Count Hofberg took the rod, and 
faced Hartopp, his right hand holding the 
instrument of torture. The wretch shrank 
within his bonds. His eyes glowed, and 
his face was livid with agony. 

The count raised the glowing rod to with- 
in a few inches of the man’s chin. I caught 
a faint hissing sound and saw the beard 
melting away in smoke. Another instant, 
and the muffled yell of a man in horrible 
agony broke through the gag, and there 
penetrated to my nostrils the smell of burn- 
ing flesh. 

“ Merely a beginning, Hartopp,” Count 
Hofberg said calmly. ‘Once more, where 
are the jewels? Still dumb? Then we 
must try a little harder. Jefferson, take 
off his shoes and stockings.” 

I could not keep my eyes from watching 
these horrors. The count smiled as he 
walked over to the lamp and dipped the 
steel rod into its flame again. 

He sighed wearily and went back to his 
victim. Once more the muffled roar of 
agony—then the tortured wretch’s strength 
of mind gave away, and his drawn face en- 
deavored to signify his submission. Count 
Hofberg dropped the steel rod, and in an- 
other instant the gag was out of the man’s 
mouth. 

“Yes, yes!” he gasped, half choked. 
“Yes, I'll tell) Oh, water! For God’s 
sake, water!” 

Then his head fell forward like a lump 
of wood. I thought he was dead; but 
Count Hofberg showed no concern. He 
drew out his brandy flask, and in a few 
moments the man came back to life. 

The spirit appeared to communicate 
fresh doggedness and defiance to him; but 
all the strength went out of his eyes and 
face when Jefferson, at a sign from Count 
Hofberg, dipped the steel rod into the flame 
once more. His head dropped forward on 
his chest, and he began to mutter. 

His captors went close up to him and 
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listened. I could not catch a syllable, but 
within a few seconds they turned away 
from him. I knew that neither he nor I 
need expect mercy from the two ruffians 
who held us prisoners, I was absolutely 
certain of the imminence of my own death. 
I knew that Count Hofberg would never 
permit me to escape alive with his secret in 
my possession. 

A curious change came over me. The 
horror which I had felt at first was replaced 
by a complete apathy. I watched the fur- 
ther operations of the two men with a feel- 
ing of impersonal inquisitiveness. 

After they had received Paul Carbur- 
ton’s—or Neil Hartopp’s—confession, they 
talked in low tones for a few moments. 
Then Jefferson picked up one of the lamps, 
and they passed away beyond the pillars 
into the recesses of the dungeon, which I 
now found to be of considerable extent. I 
saw the glimmer of the lamp for some little 
time; then it suddenly disappeared, as if 
Jefferson and his companion had turned a 
corner. 

Suddenly the crack of a revolver rang 
out through the heavy stillness of that ac- 
cursed dungeon. The sound of the shot 
woke the other man out of his stupor. He 
lifted his head and looked at me again, and 
I saw his lips move. His head dropped, 
and he collapsed, falling limply within his 
bonds. 

The spark of the lantern reappeared in 
the gloom of the farther recesses. It grew 
larger and brighter. Within another mo- 
ment Count Hofberg stepped into the clear- 
er light of the area within the pillars. He 
was alone. 

XXIII 


I was now assured that for myself and 
Paul Carburton the end was very near. 
Somewhere in the recesses of the dungeon 
Jefferson lay dead—that single revolver 
shot had been charged with meaning. Bit 
by bit Count Hofberg was working out his 
plans, and the next step would be the kill- 
ing of Carburton and myself. 

That done, he would be free to go where 
he pleased. No one would ever search 
these underground recesses. Only the lo- 
cal people were aware of their existence, 
and they were too much afraid to come 
near the place. Everything was in the 
count’s favor, and the gray ruins of the old 
stronghold would keep his secret forever. 

I watched him as he came within the 
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circle of the pillars. He set his lamp down 
on the floor, and, taking a seat on some 
masonry close by, drew out a parcel from 
his pocket and slowly unwrapped it. The 
light from the lamps flashed and sparkled 
on the contents, which he counted and 
transferred to a wash leather belt, taken 
from his waist. 

“Well, Hanmer!” he said. “ Here are 
the jewels, you see. What a pity that you 
did not enter into the partnership which I 
proposed! I do not think I should have 
terminated it as I have just terminated 
that with Jefferson. Now, my dear Han- 
mer, I dare say you wonder how I came to 
work out this matter. Well, before I shoot 
you, I will tell you.” 

At this point the count paused to light 
a cigarette in leisurely fashion. 

“When I made up my mind that you 
were not the thief,” he resumed, “I cast 
about me for some likely person, and it 
occurred to me that our friend here was 
distinctly a suspicious character. He was 
posing as an artist, but a very slight in- 
spection of his picture, Hanmer, convinced 
me that he was a mere amateur, with just 
sufficient skill to trick a person like your- 
self. Observation of his movements re- 
vealed the fact that he had a female ac- 
complice in the castle. If our friend there 
had wrung the neck of Nancy Flynn’s de- 
mure-looking serving woman as soon as he 
and she had brought off their rather well 
planned coup, he might have been in safety 
at this moment, and in possession of the 
jewels. A female accomplice is always a 
nuisance after her share of the work is 
done. She usually insists upon meetings 
after dark, and such meetings, Hanmer, 
may be witnessed. The person whom you 
see there is one Neil Hartopp, a thief, who 
is wanted by the police for various esca- 
pades. He appears to have acted in league 
with Nancy Flynn’s maid, the innocent- 
looking Patty, in this matter; and if Jeffer- 
son had not kept an eye on her the other 
night, and I had not done the same for 
him, they would probably have carried 
their project to final success.” 

As I watched him, wondering at the 
devilish coolness of the man, the crack of 
a revolver rang out close by me. Count 
Hofberg, who was sitting in a careless, 
lounging attitude, with his cigarette dan- 
gling from his lips, suddenly straightened 
himself with a convulsive movement of his 
body. He half sprang to his feet, and his 
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eyes glared wildly. Then he collapsed like 
a house of cards, and rolled over on the 
floor, and became very still. 

I fainted. 

When I came to, the count still lay in a 
crumpled heap on the floor, and between 
him and me stood Nancy Flynn’s maid, 
Patty Moore, holding a revolver. She lift- 
ed the lamp and threw its light on Count 
Hofberg’s face. The man was dead. 

She put the lamp down again and hur- 
ried across to the wretch hanging against 
the pillar. He was still unconscious, and 
his head rolled from one side to the other 
as she began to unfasten the ropes. She 
worked with fierce energy, staring from 
him to me, from me to the dead man on 
the floor, but she said no word until she 
had unfastened the last of the knots. 

The man fell into her arms. She low- 
ered him to the floor and bent over him, 
shaking him by the shoulders and calling 
him by name. 

Hartopp opened his eyes at last, and 
begged for water. The girl looked around 
her with a despairing gaze. It seemed to 
strike her that there might be something 
on the dead man, and she began to examine 
his pockets. She soon discovered the flask, 
and went back to Hartopp with it. She 
forced the neck of the flask between his 
lips and held his head while he drank. 

In a few moments he opened his eyes, 
sighed, and looked about him. The girl 
shook him gently. 

“Neil!” she said. “Here, come to! 
It’s me—Patty! Neil, what have they 
been doing to you? What’s the matter 
with your hands and feet? Neil, I say, 
Neil—I’ve killed the German, anyhow!” 

He stared at her vacantly. She gave 
him another drink of brandy, and gradu- 
ally he became aware of his surroundings. 

“ Patty!” he exclaimed. “ Is it you, my 
girl? It was the German and Jefferson, 
and they knocked me down in the wood, 
just after I left you, and brought me here. 
It was days ago, I think. Where are 
they?” 

‘The German’s dead—there,” she said, 
pointing to Count Hofberg’s body. “I 
don’t know where the other man is. I shot 
the German. What’s that fellow doing 
there?” she went on, nodding her head in 
my direction. 

“T don’t know,” Hartopp answered fee- 
bly. ‘“ They brought him in. Oh, my feet! 
They burned me with a red-hot bar, and 
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made me tell them where the stuff was hid. 
I expect Count Hofberg’s got it.” 

“ He’s dead, I tell you!” she cried. “ See, 
he’s there! Lucky I knew where you’d 
hidden it! When I didn’t hear from you, 
I came to see if you’d lifted it and gone 
off. You wouldn’t have been here much 
longer—he was going to shoot both of you. 
Now, then, Neil, let’s be getting out of this. 
I believe Harland’s on your track.” 

“Curse him!” said he. “I wish we’d 
cleared out at first. See if you can ban- 
dage my feet, Patty. I can’t walk. I’ve 
had neither bite nor sup since they brought 
me here, and I’m as weak as a child.” 

“Sh!” she said. ‘Don’t make any 
noise, and let’s get away as quick as we 
can. Where’s Jefferson?” 

“T believe Count Hofberg shot him,” 
replied Hartopp. “TI heard a shot.” 

““Then they’re both out of the way,” 
she said. “Now, pull yourself together, 
Neil. Let’s see what I can do for you.” 

She gave him another drink: of brandy. 
Then she took a handkerchief from the 
count’s pocket, and, tearing it into strips, 
proceeded to bandage Hartopp’s hands and 
feet. She drew on his socks and shoes, and 
at last got him on his feet. The man drew 
a deep breath and looked about him. When 
his gaze fell on the prostrate form of his 
principal tormentor, he lifted his foot and 
kicked the dead face. 

“T wish I’d had him tied up for an hour 
before you sent him to hell, my girl!” he 
said. ‘‘ He was a devil, he was! Let’s see 
if he’s got the things on him.” 

He rolled the body over and stooped 
down to examine it. A moment’s search 
brought the belt to light, and Hartopp fas- 
tened it carefully about his own waist. He 
kicked the dead man again as he turned 
away from him. 

All this time I had been wondering what 
these two would do with me. At last the 
woman spoke. 

“What’s to be done with him?” she 
asked meaningly. “I guess he knows 
pretty nearly everything, doesn’t he, Neil?” 

The man nodded his head. 

“Then there’s only one thing to be 
done,” she said in a calm, even voice. 
“ You'll have to put him away. Here, take 
my revolver, and get it over.” 

She pushed the revolver into his hand 
as she spoke. He fingered it nervously. 

‘“‘ There’s been enough blood hereabouts. 
I’m not going to kill any one,” he said. 
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“ You fool!” she exclaimed. “ He’ll give 
us away if you don’t!” 

Hartopp hesitated. She uttered a sharp 
exclamation and tried to get the revolver. 

“ Here, give it to me, Neil,” she said im- 
patiently. 

“No,” he said, “I’m not going to have 
it done. Let’s leave him where he is. 
There’s never a soul comes near this place 
—they say it’s haunted.” 

Then, if I could, I would have cried out. 
They saw that I was struggling to speak, 
that I tried to burst my bonds, and they 
watched me for some moments. 

“Come along,” said Hartopp at last. 
“ He’s safe enough there.” 

Then, leaning on the girl’s arm, he be- 
gan to shuffle painfully away. In another 
moment they had disappeared in the gloom 
Their steps gradually died out, and a heavy 
silence settled down over that hideous tomb. 


XXIV 


Ir I had not been gagged, I should have 
burst into ravings of despair on seeing 
Hartopp and his companion desert me. 
For a few moments I was almost beside 
myself with rage, fury, and my sense of 
awful helplessness. I struggled to break 
my bonds, and only when I realized that 
I was beyond all hope of release did I 
gradually grow calm and begin to think 
the whole matter out. 

I was bound to the pillar by cords that 
secured every part of my body. A burning 
sensation in my head was accompanied by 
the first symptoms of thirst, while the pres- 
sure of the cords about my body made my 
feet and hands ache violently. I endeav- 
ored to lean against my ropes, in order to 
lessen the pressure, but they had been tied 
too tightly to admit of any relief. 

My captors had drawn the rope around 
the capital of the pillar so as to lift me 
almost off my feet. Before me, so near 
that I could have touched it with my foot 
had I been able to move, lay the body of 
Count Hofberg, the grinning face muti- 
lated and bruised by the savage kicks that 
Hartopp had bestowed upon it, the body 
crumpled up in the helplessness of sudden 
death. It was a horrible sight. I began 
to grow a little delirious. 

They had left the lamps burning. One 
of them was burning low already, and the 
unpleasant smell of the wick came to my 
nostrils and made me feel sick. From the 
appearance of the others it seemed that 
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they might last for several hours—perhaps 
for a whole day. 

The pain in my head and limbs grew 
duller, less sharply defined, as time passed 
on. It was very still down there, for a 
long while I did not catch a sound. 

It came upon me, at last, that I could 
hear the silence. My ears pricked them- 
selves lest they should lose anything of 
what it had to tell me. There was some- 
thing soothing in its rhythmic monotony— 
something that acted like a sedative on my 
nerves. I closed my eyes, and I think I 
fell asleep. 

I awoke with a sudden horror that drove 
a cold sweat out of my cramped body and 
left me trembling in every muscle and fiber. 
Something was moving somewhere near at 
hand! 

I lifted my head and listened. I heard 
it plainly—a soft, stealthy movement as of 
padded feet falling gently and uncertainly 
on a floor thick with long undisturbed dust. 

Now and then the footfalls came swiftly 
—now they ceased altogether—now again 
they came slowly and diffidently. Some- 
times they were on my right, sometimes on 
the left, and then they were in front, away 
among the shadows. After a time they 
sounded behind me, and then again on my 
right. When I heard them behind me, I 
could have screamed with uncontrollable 
terror but for the gag. 

This went on for some little time. At 
last the sound came nearer, and was min- 
gled with the breathing of an animal. It 
became still clearer, and suddenly I was 
aware of two bright spots of green flame 
glaring at me from the darkness that lay 
immediately before me and beyond the cir- 
cle of lamplight. 

They remained absolutely motionless for 
some moments, and then the animal out of 
whose head they shone drew nearer. His 
eyes were glaring at me out of the dark- 
ness. 

The brute came out of the darkness at 
last, with a slow, slinking, half bold, half 
frightened gait, and advanced into the cir- 
cle of the lamps. He stared at me, and 
I caught the gleam of a bared fang. He 
was a great beast—loose and long of limb, 
unkempt—a sheep dog that appeared to 
have been cut adrift, and to have led a 
freebooter’s life in the woods and fields. 
He was a sheep-killer, no doubt. There 
was murder all over the gaunt, half starved 
body. 
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As I watched him, he slunk nearer and 
nearer to the dead man. He kept his eye 
on me as he nosed the ground before him, 
and presently he began to complain in 
peevish snarlings and grumblings. He con- 
tinued to nose the air and to grumble as he 
crept nearer and nearer to the body. 

For a moment after he reached it he re- 
mained beside it, perfectly quiet, his eyes 
watching me. He began to sniff and grum- 
ble again; then he started to lap up, greedi- 
ly, the blood that had gathered in a pool 
about the dead man's head. He lapped 
and lapped, and he grumbled at me all the 
time. His white teeth gleamed through 
the crimson which began to stain his long, 
pointed nose and jaws, and above them | 
saw the brighter gleam of his eyes, fixed 
upon me. 

After some moments he slunk off to a 
little distance. He began to exhibit symp- 
toms of impatience and distress, giving 
vent to his feelings in short, sharp barks 
of resentment and anger. He sat down 
on his haunches and whined; and in the 
end he went back to the dead man, and 
growled at me defiantly as he fell to work. 

I could not bear to see even a treacher- 
ous enemy like Count Hofberg made food 
for a dog, and I closed my eyes to shut 
out the sight; but I could not shut my 
ears, and I was obliged to hear the brute’s 
savage growling and snarling. I kept my 
eyes closed until I heard the man-eater 
shuffling away in the darkness, and then I 
only opened them in order to see what his 
movements were. 

He went away, still slinkingly, and I 
heard him licking his chops as he vanished 
beyond the ring of light. Everything be- 
came very silent. I kept my eyes firmly 
turned away from the torn and mangled 
thing at my feet. 

I do not know how long it was between 
this episode and the going out of the 
lamps. I think I became delirious or un- 
conscious. After that came oblivion. 

XXV 

Ir was early in July that all this hap- 
pened. Before I cared to hear any more 
of what had subsequently taken place, the 
summer had slipped away and the autum- 
nal tints were spreading across the hills and 
valleys. 

At the psychological moment I was 
saved from death. Some one happened to 
see the dog enter the ruins, and had the 
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curiosity to follow him, in order to find 
out what he was doing there, and what had 
changed a hunted, starved beast into a 
well-fed-looking animal—for he was a no- 
torious sheep-killer, whom the neighboring 
folk had been chasing for days. When 
they found me, I had been secured to the 
pillar for a week, and had lost my reason 
under the strain of that awful durance. 

This merciful madness was followed by 
a dull, apathetic acquiescence in things 
around me which caused great distress to 
those who nursed me back to life and 
sanity. For a long time after the doctors 
had pronounced me out of danger, and 
even for some time after they declared me 
to be once more in possession of my senses, 
I betrayed no knowledge of certain familiar 
faces that hovered about my bedside, and 
evinced no disposition to ask questions. I 
was numb and dumb. 

When I dozed, or fell asleep, those 
watching by me were sometimes frozen 
with terror at the sudden shriek or groan 
which showed’ that the horrors of my re- 
cent situation were still circling about my 
enfeebled brain. I realized only that I 
was very tired, very sorely wounded. I 
have faint recollections, indeed, of wonder- 
ing what it was that had crushed me men- 
tally and physically; but it was seldom 
that I ever thought of anything. Although 
I was conscious that I was alive, I pos- 
sessed no energy for any mental process. 
To lie like a log, inert and passive, was all 
that lay within me. 

I came out of this state somewhat sud- 
denly. I was fully aware that I was back 
at Annalleen, and one day I had recog- 
nized that I was not in the room I had for- 
merly occupied there, but in a larger and 
brighter one. I recognized faces, too— 
those of Princess Amirel, of Sir Desmond, 
of Deasy—and I became familiar with that 
of the doctor. Another face which became 
very familiar was that of my nurse. 

As I grew stronger, I began to wonder 
why I did not see Nancy Flynn. 

It was on a September day, bright, full 
of autumnal lights and shadows, that I be- 
gan to show interest in my surroundings. 
For some days I had spent an hour or two, 
out of the few during which I was really 
awake, on a lounge near the window. The 
browns and reds and yellows of the trees 
across the park had interested me as colors 
interest a child. As I lay watching the 
sunlight playing across them, there came to 
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me through the open window the scent of 
a fragrant cigar, and it woke memories 
which other things had seemed powerless 
to arouse. 

I spoke quite unconsciously, voicing in- 
stinctively the thought that flashed into my 
mind as I caught the smell of the tobacco. 

“T wish to Heaven they’d give me a 
cigar!” I said. 

Before the words were well out of my 
mouth a soft footstep sounded at my side, 
and I turned my head and saw one of the 
strange faces which had become familiar— 
that of the nurse. 

“So you would like to smoke a cigar?” 
she said. “The scent attracts you?” 

“ T don’t know how long it is since I had 
a smoke,” I said; “ but I'd like one now, 
even if it were a cigarette.” 

She made no answer, but went quietly 
out of the room, to return presently with a 
cigarette and a box of matches. It was 
very mild tobacco, but I smoked it through, 
and felt all the better for it. 

While I was smoking it in came Sir Des- 
mond Adare, with outstretched hand and 
genial smile. He sat down and chatted 
about the beauty of the afternoon, stayed 
exactly five minutes, made an excuse for 


his departure, and went off. The cigarette 
and his visit gave me an accession of 


strength. 
At last there came a day when I was to 


talk of what had happened. Inspector 
Harland came over from London, and to 
him, to Sir Desmond, and to the latter’s 
solicitors I told my story briefly. In re- 
turn they told me of my rescue, at the end 
of a week’s imprisonment, and of their dis- 
covery of the remains of Count Hofberg 
and Samuel Jefferson. They also told me 
that much had been gathered from my de- 
lirious ravings, and that the suspicions 
aroused by the disappearance of Carbur- 
ton, or Hartopp, and Patty Moore had 
been confirmed by what I had said of them 
at disjointed intervals. 

“And there, Mr. Hanmer,” said Har- 
land, who had told me most of the story, 
“there we come to an end. Everything 
possible has been done. We have raised 
the hue and cry for those two all over the 
world, and so far it has been without re- 
sult. They have disappeared as complete- 
ly as if the earth had swallowed them.” 

This was a surprise which I had not ex- 
pected, and at that time the doctor, who 
was present and kept a watchful eye on 
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me, would allow no further conversation 
on the matter; but afterward, as my 
strength increased, Adare and I talked much 
of it, and formed many conclusions and 
theories. In truth, however, the thing was 
a mystery, and at the end of three months 
after their disappearance Hartopp and his 

accomplice were still unheard of. 

I guessed instinctively, as I grew in 
strength, that there had been various hap- 
penings at Annalleen during my _ illness, 
and that among them was the marriage of 
Sir Desmond and Princess Amirel; so I was 
not surprised when he brought her to see 
me one afternoon, and introduced me to 
his wife. He was very kind and thought- 
ful about it, and he showed a fine con- 
sideration when he made some excuse for 
leaving us together. 

“It is not the first time you have been 
left in my wife’s charge,” he said laughing- 
ly. ‘I can assure you she has earned a 
diploma in nursing, and I shall have no 
hesitation in recommending her for 
honors.” 

Then he went away. A silence fell upon 
both of us. 

“Our adventure has ended in a poor 
way, I fear, Mr. Hanmer,” she said. 
“Will you ever forgive me for leading you 
into this?” 

I tried to laugh. 

“ Princess,”’ I said, “ do you think I am 
the sort of man who would be led into any- 
thing?” 

Then she laughed, too, and a certain 
awkwardness in the situation was saved. 

“You are fonder, perhaps, of having 
your own way,” she said; “ but after all, 
Mr. Hanmer, had it not been for me, you 
would not have gone through these horrors, 
and I shall never forgive myself if they 
leave a trace upon you.” 

“As to that,” said I, “I think it was 
Nancy and I who led all of us into diffi- 
culties. We were too much in love with 
the romantic side of our adventure. 
Nancy’s demure maid was very clever, 
princess, and the sight of your jewels was 
no doubt extremely tempting to a young 
woman whose lover happened to be an ac- 
complished cracksman; so amethyst and 
jewels are gone—and I have failed!” 

“There is one thing in which you made 
a great success,” she murmured, averting 
her face from me. 

“T am glad to hear that,” I answered, 
“but I can’t guess what it is.” 
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“Do you not know that when that 
dreadful scene happened in which I—I 
drew off my ring, I meant—I meant to 
break with Sir Desmond?” she said. “‘ Now 
I want to thank you for preventing it. If 
you had been less prompt in sending him 
into that room to me, he—he would not 
have seen me again. I can never feel suf- 
ae grateful to you for doing what you 
id! 

It had to be said, and I had to listen, 
and I knew that she was saying the things 
that lay deep in her heart. I spoke with 
equal frankness. 

“ Then I am rewarded,” I said. “I am 
glad you have told me this, for now I know 
that you have married the man whom you 
love and who loves you, and that all will 
be well with you. I am very glad.” 

She rose then and held out her hand, 
and I kissed it once, and my heart said 
good-by to her, although my lips said noth- 
ing. After that she sat down again at the 
side of my couch, and began to talk of 
other matters, and principally of Nancy— 
who, it appeared, had been obliged to leave 
for town before my return to convales- 
cence, but was kept in daily news of my 
progress, 

I learned that Nancy had kept up an 
almost perpetual attendance on me during 
the days when I lay so near death that no 
one expected my return to life, and that 
she had steadily refused to leave me, al- 
though more than one urgent matter re- 
quired her presence, until I was out of dan- 
ger. For the rest of that afternoon, and 
during many afternoons that followed, 
Princess Amirel and I talked much of 
Nancy Flynn. 

XXVI 


THERE are now but three more matters 
to speak of before I bring this story to a 
close. The first is of how and with what 
hopes and prospects I left Annalleen; the 
second, of what two women said to me;- 
the third, of the fate of the man and wom- 
an who left me to one of the most terrible 
of deaths, and of the punishment that fell 
upon them. 

I came back to strength with some ra- 
pidity at last, and before October was out 
I was beginning to feel weary and restless. 
My host and hostess treated me with a 
rare hospitality, but they had the sense 
to see that when I finally announced my 
intention of leaving them it would be no 
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kindness on their part to attempt to detain 
me; so it was settled that on a certain day 
I should leave the scene of this strange ad- 
venture and go back to London. 

I confess that until then I had scarcely 
thought of what was coming next; but on 
the eve of my departure Adare spoke of 
the matter to me as we sat in his smoking 
room. 

“ Hanmer,” said he, “I owe you a good 
deal more than anything I can ever repay, 
and during your illness—or, rather, since 
you got over the worst of it—I have been 
endeavoring to discharge some part of my 
debt to you in the only way you would 
allow. If you will accept it, there is a 
position waiting for you in South Africa 
which will afford you the chance of sharing 
in empire building there, of making a name 
for yourself, and of living an honorable 
and prosperous life. I have so arranged 
that all that you need do is to tell me 
whether you accept or decline, and then 
to proceed to the Cape when you feel strong 
enough to do so. What do you say?” 

“Do you consider me fitted to this post 
in every way?” I asked. “I rely on you.” 

“T do,” he answered. 

“ Then I shall accept your offer,” I said, 
“and I shall thank you for giving me a 
new start in life by doing my best to use 
it to full advantage.” 

Thus it was that whereas I had reached 
Annalleen a penniless adventurer, I went 
away from it the holder of a position of re- 
sponsibility, able to hold my chin in the 
air, and to feel that henceforth I should 
be able, God helping me, to walk without 
shame before my fellows. 


I said good-by to Adare and his wife 
with little more than the usual cordiality 


of friends. It was understood that I should 
pay them a visit on my first leave home, 
and that they would visit me if they came 
to South Africa, an event which seemed 
very probable. 

Just before I left, the princess handed 
to me a sealed envelope, addressed to me 
in her own handwriting, and bade me not 
to open it until I had left Ireland. Thus 
for some hours I carried it in my breast 
pocket. It was not until we were clear of 
Kingstown pier that I opened and read 
what she had written to me. 

This is what she said: 


My friend, there is waiting for you in London 
the greatest treasure this world can give to 2 
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man—the loving heart of a true woman. How 
long it has been yours, and only yours, only itself 
has the right to tell you. Think well before you 
refuse to take it, but do not forget that whether 
you take it or not, it is yours forever. 

That you will take it, and will keep it nobly 
and truly, is the prayer of your friend, 

AMIREL. 


And that was what one of the two wom- 
en said to me, and every word came like 
a flash of white light. 

As to what the other woman said, shall 
I set it down? You may be sure that if 
I do, I shall cheat you of the better part 
of it; for no man yet ever set down all the 
things a woman said to him in the sweetest 
moment of life. 

This much I will say—although, until 
that moment, I had thought of Nancy only 
as a very dear friend, I had no sooner real- 
ized all that the princess’s letter meant 
than I was suddenly so filled with love for 
her that I laughed aloud to think that I 
had never known it before, and that I could 
ever have dreamed that I had a thought of 
another. And I went to her without a 
thought of any woman but herself in my 
heart. 

She was alone, and she looked at me as 
she gave me her hands, As I looked at 
her, I knew that she knew what had hap- 
pened to me, and that a great wave of 
such gladness as only a woman can feel 
who knows at last that the man she loves 
is hers, and all hers, welled up in her heart 
and flooded her life. 

Of what we said at that time I am not 
going to say anything; but later, when we 
came to talk of the things which are com- 
monly called serious, there was a conversa- 
tion between us of which I may speak. I 
had mentioned my approaching departure 
for South Africa, and she sat mute at my 
side, her eyes looking anywhere but at 
me. At last she turned them on me with 
a flash of the old spirit. 

“T don’t want you to go!” she cried, and 
stamped her foot. Then her mood changed, 
and her lips, close to my ear, whispered: 
“ Unless—unless I go, too, Cosmo!” 

There are times when a man needs to 
be made of iron. I tried hard to be strong. 

“ Dear,” I said, “I shall prove my love 
for you all the more if I make myself wait 
' for you until I have at least shown that 
I am worthy of you. Listen to me, Nancy 
—let me go out and undergo my proba- 
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tion. Let me serve at least a year. After 
all, a year is—” 

“ Only a year,” she said; “ but, Cosmo, 
what if—what if—” 

“Yes?” I said, and drew her closer. 
ce Yes?” 

“* What if,” she whispered, shy now as in 
the old days—‘“ what if one has waited 
since—since always?” 


It may be that some people thought we 
married in haste, and that the famous Sel- 
ma St. Clair was a fool when she gave up 
her career, after five years of brilliant suc- 
cess, to link her fortunes with those of a 
poor man; but the thoughts of others have 
so far possessed little interest for Nancy 
or for me. We have been too much en- 
grossed with new duties, too much interest- 
ed in ourselves, to give much heed to out- 
side matters or to the opinions of a world 
which seems very far away. 

Some months after we reached Cape 
Town, however, there came to us a letter 
from Sir Desmond Adare, a certain passage 
in which made me forget everything for 
the moment. I shall quote it here in ful- 
fillment of my promise to tell you what 
became of the two conspirators who left me 
to die in the dungeon of the old ruin: 


I have something of great interest to communi- 
cate to you. The mystery of the jewel robbery 
is solved. 

Recently it was found necessary, in consequence 
of frequent falls of masonry, to take down the old 
ruin in which you discovered Hartopp and where 
we found you, and after inspecting the place I 
decided to have it thoroughly examined. No one 
had any idea that it contained such a maze of 
underground passages communicating with vari- 
ous parts of the estate. In one of these we found 
two bodies, which could not be positively identi- 
fied, but there is no doubt that they were those 
of Hartopp and the woman Moore. Handicapped 
by Hartopp’s injuries, the two thieves may have 
been unable to find their way out of the subter- 
ranean labyrinth, or they may have been over- 
come by the foul air of the tunnels. 

The missing jewels were found on Hartopp’s 
body—all of them, that is, except the amethyst. 
Of that there was no trace. It seems to have 
disappeared forever, and my wife and I are not 
sorry. 

You have probably heard of the legend of the 
amethyst—that it brought luck to its possessor. 
It seems to me that it has brought bad luck to 
those who obtained possession of it by fraud or 
violence. However, as it is extremely unlikely 
that Prince Adalbert will ever marry, Amirel 
thinks that the Amavia amethyst has become as 
extinct as the ancient house whose name it bore 
is too likely to be before many years are over. 


END 
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A TALE OF OLD TICKFALL, TELLING HOW DUMB LUCK PROVED 
TO BE BETTER THAN ALL THE WISDOM OF THE BIG FOUR 


By E. K. Means 


HHREE members of the Big Four 

were sitting upon the lawn of the 

Shoofly Church, waiting for the ar- 
rival of the Rev. Vinegar Atts. Glancing 
around them idly, Skeeter Butts focused 
his attention upon a certain burial lot in 
the little graveyard, and remarked: 

“Ole Judy Cook’s wife up an’ died on 
him jes’ three months ago. Den Judy’s 
boy got kilt on de railroad jes’ two months 
ago; an’ now de grass is growin’ on dem 
two graves an’ dey look like dey’s been 
layin’ right dar in dat place fer fawty 
year.” 

“ Dat’s right,” Pap Curtain snarled, in 
a voice that always sounded as if it was 
tied in a knot. ‘“I’se been a gravedigger 
in dis town fer thutty years, wuckin’ fer 
whites an’ blacks; an’ I’se tuck plenty of 
notice of dis fack—when a man’s wife dies, 
he comes out to de graveyard eve’y day 
for two months, and den he hunts me up 
an’ tells me to take good keer of de Jot an’ 
goes off an’ fergits it. When a woman’s 
husbunt dies, she comes out eve’y day fer 
a year an’ takes keer of de lot herself. At- 
ter dat much time has passed, she jes’ don’t 
cherish spite no mo’, an’ stops comin’, an’ 
de weeds grow up aroun’ dat place high 
enough to hide a cow.” 

“ Bofe de man an’ de woman gits mar- 
ried in de time you mentions, so dey don’t 
hab to come out to de cemingtery to nuss 
a grouch,” Figger Bush explained. 

“T reckin Judy Cook won’t marry real 
soon,” Pap remarked. “ He’s got age on 
him, an’ is fibble in body an’ mind.” 

“Dat’s de kind dat gits married quick,” 
declared Skeeter Butts. ‘“‘ An’ mos’ in gin’- 
ral dey marries some young, spry, flirty 
gal.” 

“Shore!” Figger Bush agreed. ‘“ Dey 
wants de newest invention, de last edition, 


de most modern attachments—up to date 
like a auto.” 

“Some of dese here new-fangled gals 
hab traveled consid’able an’ saw a heap, 
an’ dey’s got a lot of new notions,” Pap 
said thoughtfully. “ I’se been married five 
times, an’ I always picked a young one. 
I ain’t sayin’ dat I found ’em easy to live 
wid. Dey sho’ do pesticate a feller!” 

At that moment the corpulent Vinegar 
Atts came puffing up the hill, snorting like 
a log train pulling a grade. He was vastly 
excited, dripping copiously with perspira- 
tion, and about to burst with the news he 
had to convey. 

“Sorry to git late to our meetin’, brud- 
ders,” he said, “ but Kunnel Tom Gaits- 
kill axed me to come to do bank on a little 
bizness, an’ me an’ him shore did hab a 
big talk!” 

“ Whut about?” Figger Bush asked. 

“ About money,” Vinegar replied short- 
ly. ‘Dat white man don’t let his mind 
study about nothin’ else. He owns a bank 
full of money.” 

“ Did he offer to give you any?” Skeeter 
grinned. 

“* Not a cent,” Vinegar answered solemn- 
ly. “I think he would give me some, but 
I failed to ax fer it, an’ he didn’t mention 
it. Us jes’ didn’t bring dat matter up; 
but he give us Big Fo’ a real big question 
to decide. He told me he wanted us to 
decide whut we would do wid a thousan’ 
dollars, ef we had it.” 

“Ts he gwine to give us de money ef we 
guess right?” Pap snarled. 

“No, but he told me dat a suttin cullud 
pusson in dis town had dat much money 
comin’ to him on account of de death of 
another suttin cullud pusson, or words to 
dat effeck. I didn’t git dat part real clear 
in my mind. He didn’t tell me de name of 
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de forchinate party, an’ he ain’t went into 
no details. He told me dat he wanted to 
advice dat cullud pusson what to do wid 
dat money so dat it would fotch him hap- 
piness an’ comfort. He said because it 
wus nigger money, he needed a nigger view 
on dat an’ craved nigger advices from de 
Big Fo’. He wants exputts of our race an’ 
color to tell him whut to do.” 

“Lawd! Dat shore is a new one on 
me,” Skeeter Butts declared. 

“Yep,” Vinegar answered. ‘Of co’se, 
T’se spent a heap of time figgerin’ out whut 
I would do ef I had a millyum dollars or 
a millyum watermelons, but dat wus jes’ 
foolishness an’ a good way to pass de time. 
I knows dar ain’t a millyum dollars in de 
world, an’ as fer a millyum watermelons, 
dar never wus dat many raised at no time. 
Dar ain’t never enough to go around in 
Tickfall among de cullud folks; but now 
we mus’ not fergit dat we’se been called in 
fer de fust time in our lifes to advice a 
bank, so we ain’t got no time fer monkey 
bizness. Marse Tom don’t take no nigger 
foolishness in hisn.” 

“T don’t even know how to begin to 
think,” Skeeter Butts wailed. 

“Each nigger is allowed to make one 
speech at de start till all have spoke. Den 
anybody kin add any notion he has to 
whut’s been said. Pap Curtain is de oldest, 
an’ he kin speak fust,” Vinegar announced. 

“ All right,” Pap said. “ Ef dat money 
wus comin’ to me, I’d ax Marse Tom to 
slip it to me widout lettin’ my wife know 
dat I had got it, an’ I’d git him to promise 
never to tell dat I had it. I’se been mar- 
ried five times, an’ I know dat women 
don’t know whut ought to be did wid 
money. Dey always wants some of it to 
spend demselves, an’ dat ain’t accawdin’ 
to my notion of whut’s fitten. Ef Marse 
Tom would make dat arrangement wid me 
an’ would promise not to tell, den I’d go 
to de bank an’ draw out three dollars per 
each week fer three hunderd an’ thutty- 
three an’ one-third weeks. On dat one- 
third week I’d not git but one dollar, but 
I’d hab de satisfaction of havin’ had three 
dollars per each week spendin’ money fer 
six years an’ about five months. At de 
end of dat time I reckin I’d be rested up, 
an’ I could go back to wuck.” 

Pap paused, and nodded his head to in- 
dicate that he had made his bow and quit. 
Vinegar turned and gazed at the youngest 
member of the quartet. 
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‘Skeeter Butts will now speak a few 
words,” he announced. 

“Ef Kunnel Tom gimme dat money, I’d 
go down to N’Awleens an’ buy me a suit 
of clothes dat had so many colors in it dat 
when I moseyed down Canal Street de 
white folks would think de lightning had 
done struck de rainbow an’ splashed de 
paint pot all over me. I’d hab a complete 
new trousseau, too, from my hat to my 
shoes, wid a new striped red an’ yeller silk 
handkerchief to stick in my upper coat 
pocket wid one corner of it stickin’ out. 
Den I’d eat peanuts an’ drink ice water 
an’ ride up an’ down in de yellervaters, an’ 
I’d shoot ’em a few craps, an’ smoke nickel 
seegaws whar de women folks could see me 
smokin’ an’ admire me. I’d keep all dat 
up, as Pap said, fer three hunderd an’ 
thutty-three an’ one-third weeks. By dat 
time my clothes would be all wore out an’ 
my money all spent, an’ I’d hab to bum a 
ride back home on a freight. I wouldn’t 
hab a cent left, but I’d cherish de memory 
of a damn good time!” 

Skeeter spoke with great conviction, and 
ended his speech with the air of a man 
who felt that he had uttered the final words 
of wisdom. Vinegar turned and looked 
upon Figger Bush. Figger had been claw- 
ing at his thick woolly hair as if he hoped 
to create a friction of some kind and get 
the spark of an idea. Thus he spoke: 

“T think de battiest move Kunnel Tom 
ever made wus to ax us how to spend dat 
much money. Dar ain’t a nigger in dis 
bunch whut kin count up to a thousan’ 
widout making a mistake. Besides, I don’t 
believe dar is dat much money in de world. 
Leastwise, it ain’t in one place. Mebbe 
ef all dar is wus scraped together, it would 
be mighty nigh one thousan’ dollars. Ef 
I had it, I’d buy me a house boat on de 
Mississippi River. Den I’d buy me some 
trot-lines an’ fish fer river cat. I’d keep 
my skillet hot, an’ eat eve’y fish I caught; 
an’ at night, ef de mosquitoes warn’t too 
bad, I’d set outside an’ play my juice harp, 
an’ pat my foot, an’ be happy.” 

“ An’ now dar is jes’ one mo’ speech to 
make,” Vinegar said. “I hab dis idear— 
wid a thousan’ dollars'I’d buy me a little 
farm wid a little house on it. I’d git me 
a lot of chickens an’ ducks an’ gooses, an’ 
I’d let dem birds increase an’ multiply ac- 
cawdin’ to de Scripter an’ feed me eggs an’ 
meat. I could raise a few garden truck, 
an’ de white folks would feel sorry fer a 
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pore ole wore-out nigger preacher an’ gim- 

me deir ole clothes—an’ I’d be happy.” 
The four men remained silent for a long 

Then Vinegar 


time, pondering deeply. 
asked: 

“Which one of dese here advices does 
you think we ought to tote to Marse 
Tom?” - 

“Take ’em all!” Skeeter Butts suggest- 
ed. “All of ’em is good, an’ all of ’em is 
jes’ exackly whut a suttin cullud pusson 
thinks he wants.” 

“Le’s put ’em all together in one ad- 
vice,” Pap Curtain suggested. ‘ Now lis- 
ten to dis—a feller wid a thousan’ dollars 
should be allowed a fine outfit of clothes, 
a free trip to N’Awleens, an’ den he had 
oughter be fotch home an’ put on a little 
farm near de bayou, whar he kin own a 
boat an’ fish an’ raise truck an’ chickens. 
Den enough money oughter be lef’ over to 
pay him a little wage per each week ontil 
he gits use to his new way of livin’, an’ 
makes up his mind to wuck, an’ ketches 
up on his rest, an’ learns how to cook 
chickens an’ ducks an’ gooses an’ fry eggs. 
Now dat covers all fo’ idears dat de Big 
Fo’ have thought up.” 

‘An’ dar ain’t no better arrangement 
dat could be made in de whole worl’,” 
Vinegar Atts announced. ‘“ I move dat we 
do now adjourn an’ submit our advices to 
de presidunt of de Tickfall Bank!” 


I 


Tue Big Four walked into the bank by 
a side door and presented their composite 
wisdom to Colonel Gaitskill in one big 
mouthful. That gentleman listened with 
the courtesy and attention which he would 
have paid to a recommendation from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The colored people of Tickfall had never 
had such a friend as this banker. He was 
always in close touch with them and their 
affairs, and he helped them in a thousand 
ways. In the agricultural community 
around him he had many business inter- 
ests in which the colored people were in- 
volved, and it was profitable to him that he 
understood them, that they could talk to 
him freely, and that he seemed to weigh 
and consider whatever they said to him. 

The particular affair we are recording 
represented the diversion of an idle hour 
for the colonel. The Big Four of Tickfall, 
with their solemn pretensions, had always 
amused him by the serious way in which 
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they took themselves. He had often won- 
dered what would be their idea of what to 
do with a good sum of money, and he wel- 
comed this opportunity to apply the test. 

“IT think we hab doped out a gorgeous 
plan, Marse Tom,” Vinegar announced 
proudly. “It is fool proof, an’ will wuck 
in de day an’ de nighttime, too.” 

“T guess that’s a floral tribute from the 
Big Four to themselves,” replied Gaitskill, 
smiling. “I don’t believe there is any 
such thing as a fool proof plan of handling 
money. You see, wise men like you folks 
can never track the mind of a fool or fore- 
tell what he is going to do under any given 
circumstances.” 

“We kin start wid our plan an’ den, ef 
complications set up, we kin think up an- 
other plan,” Skeeter suggested. “ Us ain’t 
run out of plans.” 

‘“‘ That’s exactly what you'll have to do,” 
Gaitskill said. “ I’m going to let you carry 
on and see what happens. Before you’re 
through with this business I think you'll 
recognize that there’s a distinction between 
egotistic self-confidence and pardonable 
pride.” 

“ Between—which?” Figger Bush asked. 

“ Never mind,” Gaitskill told him. “ I'll 
explain later. Now listen to what I have 
to say.” 

Thereupon the colonel made a noble 
oration out of what was a very simple 
proposition. He was in a comfortable, ex- 
panding mood. It was after lunch, his 
waist band was tight, and his cigar had a 
fine flavor and was drawing well. He 
spoke as one who had a direct pipe-line 
connection with the vast reservoir of words 
in the English language, especially the ses- 
quipedalian words — those resounding syl- 
lables which have enriched our language 
like tributary streams flowing in from all 
the spoken tongues of the vocal earth, and 
which boom as they strike the waters of 
the great sea. 

The negroes were entranced. They had 
never witnessed such verbal pyrotechnics. 
It was all delightfully idiotic, and yet the 
whole thing amounted to this: 

Old Judy Cook had a son who worked 
on the railroad, and who was killed by an 
accident. Being the only son of an aged 
negro who had been dependent upon the 
boy for support, Colonel Gaitskill had in- 
terested himself in the case, and had re- 
ceived from the railroad one thousand dol- 
lars as damages for Judy. He now had 
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the sum in his possession; but he knew 
that if he merely sent for the ignorant old 
negro and gave him the money, Judy would 
spend it all in a few days in the purchase 
of trifles such as would please the fancy 
of a child. He wanted the old man to do 
some thinking about the proper way to get 
the greatest possible good out of the thou- 
sand dollars. 

Judy had managed, through the years, 
to get hold of a little property, which 
brought him just enough income to keep 
him from starving to death. He belonged 
to that hungry-eyed, shaky-fingered fringe 
of old colored people who hang around the 
street corners picking up “a few loose 
change” from the chance passer-by, who 
calls them “uncle.” They may do odd 
jobs now and then, but they appear regu- 
larly at the kitchen doors of prosperous 
white people whose cooks are liberal in the 
distribution of free lunch. 

Colonel Gaitskill explained that Judy’s 
future was behind him. The physician had 
told him that the decrepit negro had some 
kind of physical ailment which should have 
carried him off years ago; but somehow 
the old man had avoided the obituary 
item, forsworn the funeral oration, played 


hookey from the hearse, dodged the grave- 
yard, and cheated the devil of his dues. 
“Now,” the colonel proclaimed, “I de- 
sire to see this sorrow-laden superannuate 
conclude his career in decent and honor- 
able living, free from worry, anxiety, and 


care about material things. To bestow 
upon him the sum of one thousand dollars 
would be worse than useless, for in a little 
while it would be gone, squandered in riot- 
ous living; and yet I have no right to keep 
it from him. He must consent to let me 
handle his funds for him.” 

“T think I’se got another good notion, 
kunnel,” Vinegar Atts remarked. ‘“ How 
would it do to put him in a home some- 
whar—a kind of respectable po’house?” 

“T don’t think that could be done,” 
Gaitskill answered. ‘“ He has a little home 
of his own, such as it is, and recently he 
married again.” 

“ Whut?” Vinegar howled. “I never 
knowed dat! Who did dat ole fool marry?” 

“Tt appears that Judy’s son was to be 
married right soon to a young woman,” 
replied Gaitskill. ‘“ When the son was 
killed, the girl came on here to Tickfail 
and married the father. She’s a young 
woman—used to be cook in the railroad 
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quick-lunch place where the boy ate. She 
looks like a hard-boiled egg to me, but I 
guess she takes care of Judy in a way, and 
she’s so alert and sophisticated that Judy 
thinks she’s great. He likes her company, 
and he does just what she tells him to do.” 

“ All us married niggers does whut dey 
tells us to do,” Pap Curtain sighed. “I 
been married five—” 

““Marse Tom,” Skeeter interrupted, 
“you don’t want a whole lot of niggers 
up aroun’ yo’ bank; but ef you'll come 
down to de Henscratch to-night, we'll hab 
Judy an’ his wife down dar, an’ we'll talk 
it all out wid ’em.” 

“T’ll_ come,” Gaitskill said promptly. 
“ Be sure to get them there on time. I 
don’t want to wait for them.” 

“ A nigger ain’t never late when money’s 
comin’ to him,” Vinegar assured him. 


Ill 


EVERYBODY was promptly on time that 
evening. As Colonel Gaitskill came into 
the front door, Judy and his new wife en- 
tered through the rear. 

They were a pair that answered the de- 
scription of a union of May and Decem- 
ber in every detail. Judy was a dry, with- 
ered hull of a man, anywhere from sixty 
to one hundred years old, with white hair 
and faded eyes. His sagging cheeks indi- 
cated that he had once been a large man, 
but had lost weight with the coming of 
age. Vinegar Atts sized him up as having 
been a heavyweight sport in his day, a 
persistent drinker, and regular at his meals; 
but now he had wattles like a turkey’s 
under his chin, and he slumped down in 
the clothes he wore like a very small turtle 
in a very large shell. 

Nevertheless, old Judy carried himself 
with a certain quiet, timid dignity, and im- 
pressed one as being a rather interesting 
old ruin. He was just the sort of negro to 
whom a white man, meeting him casually, 
would say: 

“ Good morning, uncle!” 

There is something about almost every 
old man that makes others feel a momen- 
tary reverence, for the bent figure seems 
to be stooping over and staring with age- 
dimmed eyes into his own tomb. 

The woman whom Judy had married 
was an entirely different personality. She 
was not a dead or dying one by any means. 
She was a squat, chunky woman with a 
great mop of corkscrew hair, as full of 
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kinks as the spring mattress of a bed. She 
was costumed in what had evidently been 
her wedding dress—a gaudy arrangement 
picked from some bargain counter. The 
hat she wore might have been thrown in 
to seal the bargain, and to make amends 
to the merchant’s conscience for what he 
had overcharged her on the dress. What- 
ever the price, it was too much. 

Then they all sat down, and Colonel 
Gaitskill put the whole business before the 
old man. While the banker talked, Mrs. 
Judy sat at one side, staring around her 
in a blank, absent-minded way, as if she 
cared nothing whatever about the business 
and did not understand what was going 
on. 
It did not take the colonel long to ex- 
plain, and Judy seemed satisfied with any 
arrangements that had been made or pro- 
posed. He was naturally a weak and timid 
man, and now he was an aged and broken 
one; and he was volubly grateful for any- 
thing that came to him as an aid to living 
in this time of his decrepitude. 

“ Yes, suh, dat’s all right,” he said hum- 
bly. “ Any way you-all fix it will suit me 
fine. I suttinly thank Marse Tom fer he’p- 
in’ me out an’ tendin’ to my bizness so 
good!” 

“Then it is all settled,” said Colonel 
Gaitskill. ‘I'll give you some money to 
buy new clothes for yourself and your wife. 
I'll send you both down to New Orleans 
on a delayed honeymoon trip. Then we'll 
fix you up a little farm in the country, so 
that you can be comfortable in the house 
and make your living from the land, and 
we'll buy you a little boat, if you want one, 
so that you can paddle around on the bay- 
ou. I’m sure we can arrange everything 
to suit you exactly.” 

Then Judy’s new wife marched into the 
spotlight. She put her head down on her 
arms and began to bawl with the despair- 
ing wail of a baby who wants something 
and is afraid he can’t get it. 

“Hey! Whut ails you?” Skeeter Butts 
snapped. “Is you swallered yo’ chawin’ 
gum or somepin?” 

“Hol’ on, honey!” Judy exclaimed, 
stepping over and patting her on the back. 
“ Whut has started you to howlin’?” 

But this had no effect, for Judy’s wife 
continued to baw]. When they tried to 
stop her, she merely increased her efforts 
and exerted herself to enjoy her grief to 
the full. No word came from her to indi- 
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cate the cause of this apparently inexpres- 
sible woe. She shook off the hands that 
patted her on the back, and her shoulders 
and chest heaved as if she had swallowed 
something and was trying to disgorge it, 
after the fashion of Jonah’s whale. The 
men stood there staring at her in a dis- 
tressed and disturbed way, making no 
move, because they did not know what to 
do next. 

Finally she reached a point of hysteria 
where she began to kick at the chair and 
beat upon the old pine top table with her 
fists. | Skeeter, thoroughly disgusted, 
walked over and drew two chairs up close 
to her. 

“Take a kick at dese here chairs, too, 
honey,” he said. “We don’t know whut 
you’s kickin’ about, but we tries to accom- 
modate eve’ybody, an’ we wants you to do 
jes’ as you please. Ef you kick de furni- 
cher in yo’ own cabin, we wants you to 
feel at home here.” 

“She shore is actin’ jes’ like she do at 
home,” Judy observed helplessly. “We 
ain’t got much furnicher, but she busts it 
up consid’able eve’y time she gits a tan- 
trum.” 

During the disturbance, Colonel Gaits- 
kill had sat with an inscrutable smile upon 


"his face, enjoying everything that was hap- 


pening, and looking for more astonishing 
things of the same sort. He waited until 
the woman’s hysterical outburst had sub- 
sided, and she was merely rocking back and 
forth and moaning in a doleful way. Then 
he said: 

“ Don’t you like the plans we have made 
for you and your husband?” 

“ Naw, suh, I shore don’t!” she ex- 
ploded. 

“Hush, honey!” Judy said. “I think 
de white folks is powerful nice to us. Dat 
boy of mine never wus wuth two bits, an’ 
yit Marse Tom collected from de public 
wucks a thousan’ dollars fer him. Lawd, 


I wish I had a thousan’ boys, an’ all of 


’em got kilt on de railroad! Dat’s easy 
money!” 

“Well, ef we got dat many money fer 
dat man, how come we don’t git it?” the 
woman howled. ‘“ Whut fer does you want 
to git it in little two-bit dabs? Whut’s de 
good of a little loose change now an’ ever 
so often, an’ none of it ever enough? I 
ain’t never had no other kind of money in 
my life but little dabs, an’ it’s never 
enough! An’ whut fer does you want to 
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put money in a farm an’ a boat? You’s 
too old to wuck de farm an’ too fibble to 
paddle de boat, an’ ef you raised a chicken 
you ain’t strong enough to wring its neck 
an’ pick de feathers off’n it. Ef we’s got 
anything comin’ to us, why don’t it come? 
Why don’t we git it?” 

She had not been married long, but she 
had evidently spent all her married life in 
training her husband, for Judy showed 
that he was completely under her domina- 
tion. He smiled feebly, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, spread out his hands in a helpless 
gesture, and said: 

“T reckin all you married mens know 
exackly how it is!” 

“T shore do,” Pap Curtain snarled. 
been married five—” 

But everybody knew just how often Pap 
had been married, and Colonel Gaitskill 
interrupted. He tried to show Judy and 
his wife how much better it would be to 
have a little money every week than to 
receive a big sum which might be lost or 
stolen from them, or might be spent fool- 
ishly, leaving them in hard circumstances 
all the rest of their days. He explained 


via! | 


that he and their colored friends were try- 
ing to plan so that their thousand dollars 


would do them the most good. 

“ Who wucked dis plan out?” Mrs. Judy 
demanded. 

“The Big Four of Tickfall,” Colonel 
Gaitskill said. “I submitted the matter 
to them, and after long and careful con- 
sideration they decided that this was the 
best way.” 

Judy’s wife stood up and stared at the 
four men, her eyes wandering malevolent- 
ly from one to the other. Every man 
cringed under that spiteful gaze. 

“My good gosh!” the woman sneered 
at last. ‘“ Whut do dese here fo’ fools 
know about whut’s good fer us? Whut do 
dey know about anything? A bunch of 
lazy nigger loafers aroun’ a nigger hang- 
out who never saw a thousan’ dollars in 
deir whole endurin’ lifes! Ef we’s got 
somepin comin’ to us, we want it. Hand 
us de wad an’ let us go an’ spend it!” 

The four men sat with their heads bent 
under the storm. They did not know what 
to say or do while Mrs. Judy continued to 
rant and rave. Finally, in utter disgust, 
Vinegar said: 

“ Well, Marse Tom, whut does you say? 
Muss we let ’em hab de whole pile an’ git 
rid of ’em? Dis here meetin’ has got to be 
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a kind of nuisance. Dis female is a beset- 
tin’ pestification, an’ I craves peace!” 

“T submit the matter to the wisdom of 
the Big Four for final determination,” re- 
plied Colonel Gaitskill. “The thousand 
dollars belongs to these people, and I can- 
not refuse to give it to them. I am de- 
pending upon you to persuade them to ex- 
ercise good judgment and act with practi- 
cal wisdom.” 

“‘Lawd, Marse Tom!” Skeeter exclaimed 
desperately. “I move we give ’em de 
whole pile an’ see whut dey do wid it.” 

‘“‘ T came prepared to do that very thing,” 
said Gaitskill. 

He thrust his hand into his pocket and 
brought forth a package which contained 
ten one-hundred-dollar bills. He got Judy 
to sign certain documents, to which the 
colored people paid not the least attention. 
They were staring at that small but im- 
pressive package of currency. Finally 
Judy picked up the money and started to 
put it in his pocket, but Mrs. Judy snatched 
it out of his hand. Skeeter followed the 
two to the door. 

“ Good-by, eve’ybody!” the woman said, 
waving the money in their faces. ‘“ We’s 
aimin’ to spen’ dis money so it will do us 
de most good. I calls it a labor savin’ de- 
vice. Us wucks no mo’ ferever!” 


IV 


Jupy and his wife disappeared from 
Tickfall. At various times in the next 
three months the Big Four discussed their 
possible whereabouts, and unanimously 
agreed that in all probability they were 
stranded in some distant place, penniless 
and unable to borrow enough money to 
bring them home. All four of the wise- 
acres sincerely hoped that such was the 
case. 

‘‘ Dat learnt me a lesson,” Vinegar Atts 
announced one day, referring to his ex- 
perience with the missing couple. “I ain’t 
never gwine to tell nobody else how to 
spend money so it will do ’em de most 
good.” 

“‘ Nobody uses money wise, accawdin’ to 
my notion,” Skeeter said; ‘“ but I don’t 
think dat oughter worry me, because it 
ain’t none of my bizness.” 

“Shore!” Pap Curtain snarled; “ but us 
Big Fo’ spent about a hour thinkin’ up 
whut oughter be done wid dat money by 
de pusson whut got it, an’ I wus dead sut- 
tin dat our dope wus de only true dope; 
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but dat woman blimblammed us scanda- 
lous.” 

“T been tryin’ to fergit dat mistake we 
made,” Figger Bush said. “I might could 
fergit it, ef you fellers would stop fotchin’ 
it up ever so often. Eve’y time I see Marse 
Tom, he looks like he’s laughin’ at me deep 
down inside hisself.” 

“ Dat’s de way he looks at me, too,” 
Vinegar said. “It makes me feel both- 
ered and ashamed. I move dat we never 
bring up dat subjeck no mo’. Anyhow, 
Marse Tom never gib us all de facks in de 
case. He didn’t tell us dat coon wus mar- 
ried.” 

“ But Skeeter bragged his brags dat ef 
any complications set up, we could meet 
’em,” Figger Bush reminded them. “ An’ 
look how we done! It wus a complete 
bust.” 

“ Hush!” Vinegar commanded. 
niggers is out of awder!” 


“ You 


The summer had nearly passed when one 
day an automobile drove into Tickfall and 
stopped in front of the Henscratch. It 
looked exactly like a grocery delivery 
wagon with a flivver engine and seat, and 
behind that a flat truck bed with curtained 
sides and a top. Within the curtains there 
was a bed, showing that the owners used it 
as a house, and a few cooking utensils in- 
dicated that they could get something to 
eat whenever they might halt along the 
roadside. 

The people on the seat were old Judy 
Cook and his wife. 

As they stopped, they manipulated their 
little penny whistle of a horn and demand- 
ed that the Big Four should welcome them 
back to Tickfall by coming out and making 
“ miration ” over what they had done. The 
four men came out promptly and stood 
with popping eyes staring at the prosper- 
ous-looking, alert Judy Cook and _ his 
dressy, happy wife. 

“Dis is de fust thing we bought when 
we got our money,” Judy announced. “ We 
done trabeled all over Loozanny, an’ had 
de biggest time in our lives. We been 
gone three months. We'll stay here ontil 
we pick de town, an’ den we’ll trabel on fer 
three months mo’.” 

“ But whut does you make a livin’ at?” 
Skeeter demanded. “It takes money to 
buy tires an’ gas fer a flivver.” 

“ Shore!” Judy said. ‘“ We owns a labor 
savin’ device. Us will show it to you.” 
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The two went behind their machine, 
opened the curtains in the rear, and lifted 
down a heavy weighing machine. Such 
machines, of course, may be seen in all the 
Cities to-day. They are ornamental in ap- 
pearance, and when a man stands upon the 
platform a little red hand spins around 
and stops. Then a penny is dropped in 
the slot and a small card drops out con- 
taining upon one side the correct weight 
of the investor, and on the other side a 
sentence or two purporting to describe his 
character and predict his future. 

Judy and his wife set the weighing ma- 
chine against the side of the Henscratch 
soft drink place. 

‘Now, Vinegar,” said the old negro, 
“stand on de flatform an’ drap a penny 
in de slot, an’ I’ll tell you yo’ weight an’ 
yo’ forchine!” 

Vinegar did as he was told, and in a mo- 
ment stood surveying in wonder a card 
which bore upon one side the correct figure 
of his weight—two hundred and forty 
pounds. On the opposite side he read this 
sage advice: 

You have an inherited power for organization 
which is bound to make you successful 1n life. 
Remember, reward comes slowly at times. 


“My Lawd!” Skeeter Butts howled. 
“Somebody gimme a copper cent! Let 
me git on dem scales!” 

When the card came out, Skeeter found 
that he weighed one hundred and thirty 
pounds, and on the other side he read: 

There is strength in your convictions, and you 
also have the all-important courage to stand be- 
hind them. 

It took about one minute to assemble 
a crowd around the novel device, and there 
was a wild searching for pennies. While 
Judy and his wife stood there talking to 
the Big Four, their weighing machine was 
making money for them at the rate of 
about a cent a minute. 

‘“‘ Dat’s whar de money comes from to 
buy gas an’ oil,” said Mrs. Judy, laughing. 
“We gits ’em all, fat an’ lean, light an’ 
heavy. We takes in about five dollars per 
each day, an’ all we got to do is to stand 
here an’ watch de. money drap down de 
slot.” 

The Big Four just stood there, their 
mouths agape and their eyes protruding in 
stupefied astonishment. They could hardly 
be blamed, for the machine was new to 
them; as a money-maker it had all occupa- 
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tions outclassed, and as a labor saving de- 
vice it was perfect. It would even work 
while the owner slept. 

As for Mrs. Judy, she had left Tickfall 
a grub and was now a gorgeous butterfly. 
She wore a dress of thin, fluttery silk shad- 
ing from cream white to royal purple, with 
something of a flowered pink underneath 
it. Around her waist was a scarlet ribbon 
about two feet wide. She wore pearl ear- 
rings, pink silk stockings, and gold shoes; 
and she had the grand manner of one who 
had succeeded in spending a pile of money 
in a way that did the most good, and who 
knew there was plenty more to spend. 

It looked that way to the Big Four, for 
by this time a line had formed from the 
weighing machine and stretched away for 
nearly a block, made up of little boys and 
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girls of the colored race, each child holding 
a moist penny in a hot and feverish hand, 
waiting eagerly for his turn to “ git his for- 
chine told.” 

Judy Cook looked at a new gold watch 
that he carried. Then he walked over and 
climbed into his machine. 

“Come on, honey!” he called to his 
wife. “ Ef we aims to deposit our money 
in Marse Tom’s bank, we better go befo’ 
de bank closes up fer de day. We'll leave 
our weigh machine right here. It will wuck 
fer us while we’s gone.” 

They drove away, leaving the Big Four 
staring after them. At last Vinegar spoke. 

“ Lawd!” he bellowed. “ Dar ain’t noth- 
in’ like de luck of a young fool an’ a ole 
fool when dey git married to each yuther. 
Dey have all de luck dar is!” 





BECKY 


Younc Becky loved a sailor, 
Strapping as a bold corsair, 

And when she dreamed he kissed her, 
She blushed up to her hair. 


She pattered through her garden 
Of lavender and mint, 

And not a sea shell warmed there 
As delicate of tint. 


She waved across the harbor 
So like a flame of white, 

She fluttered close to swooning 
When his sails hove into sight. 


His salty lips were colored 
Like damsons, ripened half, 
And he brought a pet canary 
That chirruped with his laugh. 


He brought her zircon earrings, 
And a small pink cameo. 

Why did young Becky jilt him? 
That’s what I'd like to know! 


She was a fickle person, 
They said of her, and yet— 
Was her mother not a mermaid 
From the bottom of a2 net? 


Was her father not the captain 

Of a ship that dared the Horn? 
And was there not a typhoon 

On the night that she was born? 


So censure not young Becky, 
And do not be severe, 

For the sailor is returning 
On the last day of the year! 


Sonia Ruthéle Novak 





Treasure 


PIERRE SENECAL THOUGHT HE COULD WIN THE FAIR ARIANE 
LAFONTAINE BY BRINGING HER A BOX OF GOLD PIECES, 
BUT HE FOUND THAT HE HAD MISUNDER- 

STOOD WHAT SHE TOLD HIM 


By William Merriam Rouse 


Pierre Senecal felt that he must lift 

his voice in song to the snow-laden 
forest. Even though time pressed hard, 
he allowed his big sled dog, Boule, to loaf 
along the wood road; for one could not 
properly sing “C’est la Belle Frangoise” 
to the vast spaces of the Laurentians at a 
pace faster than a walk. Pierre’s heart 
was gay, and therefore he sang, although 
to be caught with that load of moose meat 
on the sled would mean a fine bigger than 
he could pay, and he knew very well what 
would happen in that case. 

It was a fine day. Winter sunlight 
sprinkled the white mounds upon the trees 
with a vast treasure of diamonds. The 
pink tongue of Boule hung forth most hu- 
morously, and his breath was a cloud upon 
the air. Pierre twirled his rifle like a jug- 
gler’s stick as he marched behind the sled 
and informed the towering mountains that 
the beautiful Francoise wished to marry; 
and his choice of a chanson showed in what 
direction the thoughts of this slender and 
very active young man were turning. 

Of course no one else would have moved 
a load of moose meat, shot out of season, 
by daylight. The approved method was 
to hang up the moose and go and get him 
by night, with great caution; but this 
Pierre Senecal had spent most of his life 
in the country above the rivers, where such 
fantastic things as game laws bring a 
chuckle to the throat. If he could sell this 
meat in the village of Trois Pistoles, he 
would have some money; and then he 
would go and remind Ariane Lafontaine 
that she could have him any day for a hus- 
band. 


[rere Sexe it might be, but young 


Certainly Pierre Senecal would not be an 
unpleasant sight for Ariane. His legs car- 
ried him easily and gracefully, even over 
that rough road of frozen snow. His pack 
and blankets and snowshoes rested lightly 
upon a pair of broad shoulders. His 
pockets were empty, but his brave red and 
black jacket was spotlessly clean, and his 
pointed fur cap rode as jauntily as if he 
owned a mile of the forest. 

It was at the end of a verse, while he 
drew breath for the next, that Senecal halt- 
ed and stood motionless, listening. His 
ear was as quick as the keen blue glance 
that swept down vistas of pine and beech 
and hemlock. The sound of a human 
voice had come up the road—a faint call 
with the ring of fear in it. Boule stopped 
and swung his head around inquiringly. 

Half a minute—a minute—and then the 
cry was repeated, indistinguishable as to 
meaning, but without doubt human. 

““ Blasphéme!” swore Pierre heartily. 
“ Now I shall have to hide, or at least hide 
the sled, until this scoundrel who is ahead 
of me takes himself out of the way!” 

Senecal was about to put on his snow- 
shoes and break trail into the bush, so that 
he could get dog and sled out of sight, 
when the cry came for a third time, gain- 
ing strength from an excess of despair. 

“ Help!” it said. 

Pierre’s mittened hands fell. away from 
his snowshoes. He addressed himself to 
Boule, to the tall trees, to the blue arch 
above him. 

“ Now why am I afflicted with this call 
for help, when it may land me in a jail in 
Quebec?” he cemplained. “How do I 
know whether this rascal who is yowling 
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for help is a true man or a traitor? Name 
of a dog! Marche donc, Boule!” 

At the command Boule strained against 
his harness, and Senecal gave the sled a 
kick from behind. Dog, moose meat, and 
man raced down that lumpy road toward 
the person who had called out upon the 
emptiness of the winter forest to aid him. 

Beyond the next turn they found him— 
a man alone, and down in the snow. He 
had no pack, but his rifle lay where he 
had dropped it when he fell. He was 
curled up with his head upon an arm. 

As Pierre bent over him, the stranger 
stirred and opened his eyes. He was a 
grizzled old fellow, with a dark, humorous 
glance, in spite of his misfortune. Never- 
theless, it was clear that a little time longer 
would have finished him. It might be that 
he was already done for. 

“What is it?” asked Senecal, dropping 
to one knee. “A leg broken? Shot?” 

“ Bon Dieu!” the old man replied very 
faintly. ‘I die—of hunger. I am cold!” 

Pierre stopped to ask no more questions. 
There was a good loaf in his pack, and 
whisky blanc. He soaked bits of bread in 
the white whisky and fed them to the suf- 
ferer until the old man was able to sit up 
with his back against the loaded sled. 

Then Senecal made a hurried inspection 
of hands and feet for frost bite. He rubbed 
the spots that he found with snow; and 
before he had altogether finished the old 
fellow was able to help him, with many 
grunts and curses. 

“Now!” exclaimed Pierre, getting to his 


feet, when he was sure that everything pos- 
sible had been done. “ Are you ill? Will 
you be able to travel after you have eaten 


a meal? Tell me, for I am pressed.” 

The stranger looked up at him curiously, 
with eyes embraced by a_ thousand 
wrinkles. He was neither large nor small, 
this unfortunate, but everything from his 
well-tanned hide to his knitted tuque pro- 
claimed him a veteran of the bush. He 
took out a short black pipe and sent upon 
the crisp air an odor that made even Boule 
draw back. It was sufficient; here was a 
man who had lived his life in the chantiers 
of the choppers, or with trap line and rifle 
beyond the blue Laurentians. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “I am not sick, 
me; but for two days I have traveled night 
and day, and have not eaten. Bah! Sacré 
maudit! Iam old! A man should be able 
to march for a week like that!” 
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“Few men can,” replied Pierre, relieved. 
“In that case I will leave what you need, 
and go on. You'll march well enough after 
you’ve had a good meal.” 

“You are in a hurry?” 

‘Never greater!” declared Pierre, as he 
got out some cold pork to go with the half 
of his bread. 

“Tam Pamphile Charbonneau, of 
Pointe des Monts,” said the old man. “I 
am much obliged to you.” 

“Tt is nothing at all.” Then Senecal 
thought it would be no more than courtesy 
to tell his own name. “I am called Pierre 
Senecal, and I come from the country 
above the rivers.” 

“ Ah, they raise men there!” 

“T have heard so,” said Pierre, smiling, 
as he put slices of pork between thick cuts 
of bread. 

Charbonneau’s glance was resting upon 
the scantily covered sled. 

“T see that you are in a great hurry— 
but you stopped to help me!” 

“‘ Are we not both woodsmen?” 

“And you are a bold man to travel in 
daylight with that load!” 

“Perhaps,” said Pierre with another 
laugh. 

“ But not entirely a scoundrel?” suggest- 
ed Charbonneau. 

It was distinctly a question. Senecal, as 
he closed his pack, looked sharply at the 
old man. He was inclined to put this talk 
down to the wagging tongue of age, and 
yet he felt that it meant something more. 

““That depends upon whom you ask 
about me,” he said, with a lifting of eye- 
brows and shoulders. ‘‘ Some say not; but 
the old notary to whom I expect to give 
the honor of becoming my father-in-law 
would tell you that I am a scoundrel of 
the blackest!” 

“ Mon Dieu! You want to get married? 
You are not a scoundrel, then, but only 
wanting in sense!” 

“Wanting in money, or I’d be married 
now.” 

“Ah, it is money that stands in the 
way!” 

“The man that wins her must bring a 
treasure—and she is worth it.” Senecal 
picked up his rifle. ‘“ And now I must go, 
if I can do nothing more for you.” 

“Wait!” By bracing himself against 
the sled Charbonneau managed to get up. 
“You are not curious as to why I have 
traveled without food or sleep?” 
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“ No more than I expect you to be about 
that sled.” 

“Bon!” There was a note of joy in the 
old man’s voice. “I can trust you! With- 
out doubt you have saved my life, and in 
return I am going to make you rich enough 
to please any girl!” 


II 


PIERRE started to smile; then, out of po- 
liteness, he pulled his face straight. No 
doubt Charbonneau was a little mad; per- 
haps Pierre ought to take him along to 
Trois Pistoles. 

“ Thanks, but I’m in a hurry. Are you 
sure you'll be able to march? I can help 
you as far as Trois Pistoles.” 

Pamphile Charbonneau chuckled, and 
the wrinkles around his eyes grew deeper. 
The chuckle grew to a hearty laugh, and 
all his three teeth showed. 

“ You are thinking that the old man is 
touched in the head! I do not blame you, 
young Pierre Senecal; but when I have 
told you what Louis le Rat hid in the 
ruined mill beyond Trois Pistoles, you will 
not be so sure that I am crazy. I go there, 
and I need young legs and strong arms to 
help me. The devils who were my com- 


rades. will get ahead of me if they can. 
We'll have to fight, anyway.” 

Senecal was at least ready to listen. He 
was somewhat impressed by the confidence 
of Charbonneau. Of Louis le Rat he had 


heard tales since childhood—countless 
stories of that merciless robber of. the time 
before the railroads and the telegraph— 
that murderer and worse, who had stolen 
the sacred vessels from more than one 
church. It was supposed that Louis 
Emard, called the Rat, had left a good 
part of his plunder hidden somewhere in 
the great province of Quebec. However, 
so far as was known, the secret had died 
with him when he was hung, to the rejoic- 
ing of many outraged parishes. 

“Do you mean that you know where 
to find the treasure of Louis le Rat?” asked 
Pierre dubiously; for many men before 
Pamphile Charbonneau had searched for 
the same thing. 

“JT know, me!” Pamphile exclaimed 
with growing excitement; “ but the three 
men of my chantier also know. They are 
on their way there now. Bad fellows— 
they would kill me without too much re- 
gret. You take a bad man and put some- 
body between him and money—I have not 
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lived in the bush fifty years for nothing, 
my friend! I need a comrade, but I would 
not trust many, I can tell you! He must 
be a brave man, and honest. I will give 
you half, Senecal—all right?” 

Pierre Senecal felt a stirring within him. 
If it should be true! A man must have 
money to marry Ariane Lafontaine, daugh- 
ter of a notary. Old Joseph Lafontaine 
would like Pierre well enough, but for his 
empty pockets; and as for Ariane, had she 
not said, laughing, that a man must bring 
her treasure? 

“Tell me more,” said Senecal gravely. 
“If you really know where Louis le Rat 
hid his money, I’ll get it for you, and we'll 
divide it half and half. Three men won’t 
stop me!” 

“T believe you,” nodded Charbonneau. 
“‘T have seen men, me! Now this is what 
happened, monsieur—I went to chop this 
winter with three others from my village, 
Pointe des Monts. There was Sevére 
Lanctot—a big bulldog, very strong and a 
good man with a knife; Armand Rocher— 
he talks very fine, but you can’t trust him 
out of sight; also Charles Reynard, who is 
smart and a good fighter. Well, instead of 
a cabane of logs, like most chantiers, we 
had a stone house that was a fur trading 
post in the old times. It was a good place, 
after we fixed it up. Three days ago we 
had a blizzard, and couldn’t chop. I went 
to work at the chimney, where some stones 
were loose. They fell out, and when I 
looked into the hole I saw an old leather 
wallet. I got that wallet into the front of 
my shirt, quick, but Reynard saw me. It * 
must have been Reynard, because he was 
nearest. 

“When I got a chance, I looked the 
wallet over. It was dry, like wood, it had 
been there so long. Inside was just one 
piece of paper with some writing and a 
kind of map on it. It was a letter to a 
woman named Emilie, monsieur, telling her 
to go to the mill of Henri Labombard at 
Trois Pistoles, by night, and get into the 
part under the main floor. Three feet 
along the south wall from the southwest 
corner, and three feet up from the ground, 
she would find a stone which looked solid, 
like all the rest, but which had been put 
in with very little mortar. All she had to 
do was to chip the mortar away, and the 
stone would fall out. In there she would 
find gold enough for a rescue, even if she 
had to break into the citadel at Quebec. 
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That letter, monsieur, was signed ‘ Louis 
Emard.’ 

“Eh bien! I am a slow reader, but I 
got all this in my head, threw the wallet 
into the fire, put the letter inside my shirt, 
and made up my mind to sell out my share 
of the chopping and start for Trois Pis- 
toles. Sacré! But I am a fool, monsieur! 
That same night I woke up, and I thought 
the stone house had fallen on me. Sevére 
Lanctot was sitting on my stomach, while 
Rocher held a candle for Reynard to read 
that letter. 

“What do you think? They broke my 
snowshoes, took all the grub and cartridges, 
and left me there to starve, while they 
started for Trois Pistoles. They thought 
I was too old to get out of that scrape; 
but I am one tough bzcheron, They'll 
stop to eat and sleep on the march, may- 
be, but I don’t stop at all when I want to 
go some place. They started straight 
through the bush on snowshoes, but maybe 
we can get there before they do. I have 
marched fast, my friend!” 

Pierre had heard the old man through 
in silence, and with constantly growing 
faith. He drew the fine, cold air to the 
bottom of his lungs. Steady! He was 


trying to hold himself back from plunging 
too recklessly into this most enticing ad- 
venture. 

“But the woman might have betrayed 


Louis le Rat,” he said. “She might have 
taken the money for herself.” 

Pamphile Charbonneau grinned so that 
he looked almost young. He scratched an 
ear. 

“She might, for it is known that they 
did not try a rescue; but me, I do not be- 
lieve she ever got that letter. If you don’t 
want to look for the money, my friend, I 
can go alone!” 

“Ts there a man in the world who would 
refuse?” laughed Senecal. ‘ Of course I'll 
go! If I can sell my load of meat in Trois 
Pistoles, we'll get what we need—a short 
iron bar. I’ll leave my dog. We can make 
the village by dark. Is the mill far be- 
yond?” 

“Four or five hours’ march,” replied 
Pamphile, with his mouth full of bread and 
pork. “I eat, and then we go. I am well 
content, Pierre Senecal!” 

Ten minutes later the snow was creak- 
ing under the sled runners and the pink 
tongue of Boule again lolled to the frosty 
air, Charbonneau was a little slow at first, 
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but his strength increased as the good food 
warmed him. As for Pierre, he walked 
level with the tree tops. If this adventure 
gave what it promised, Ariane Lafontaine 
was within reach. An hour ago she had 
been so far away that only his superb au- 
dacity gave him any hope at all. 

“ Marche donc, Boule!” he cried. 

“ Hoop-la!” added Pamphile, with all 
the strength of his lungs. 


III 


BEForE they reached the first house of 
Trois Pistoles, Senecal and Charbonneau 
stopped to rest. Boule sat down in his 
harness, and looked reproachfully to the 
rear. Who ever heard of such speed, so 
long continued? A little run downhill was 
all right, but this was truly a dog’s life! 

“T understand, my Boule,” said Pierre; 
“but for this day’s work you shall have a 
gold collar, and perhaps another studded 
with diamonds for Sundays and saints’ 
days!” 

‘‘ Me, I shall go to a hotel and sleep be- 
tween sheets,” boasted Pamphile. “I did 
once, years ago. Bon Dieu! I swear to 
you, Senecal, I stayed awake all night to 
enjoy it!” 

“For myself,” said Pierre, “I want 
nothing; but for my dog and for the most 
beautiful girl in the world I am going to 
buy the best of everything from the Rue 
de la Fabrique in Quebec!” 

“ Let’s get on, then, and sell this moose 
meat,” urged Charbonneau, “or we'll go 
to jail instead of the Rue de la Fabrique. 
March, comrade!” 

Before them lay the whitewashed and 
tinted stone buildings of Trois Pistoles—a 
little island of habitation in a waste of 
snow-covered fields. Even the fences were 
buried, and drifts had piled up on the black 
roofs of some houses. Smoke, pale gray 
and blue, rose listlessly against the sky. 
Night was creeping upon the village. 

Pierre took off his jacket, flung it over 
the sled, and borrowed the patched gar- 
ment of Charbonneau to help cover the 
meat. Then they hurried, shivering, to a 
building with one word, “ boucherie,” 
painted above the doorway. 

Luck was with them. This was a veri- 
table butcher, red-faced and jolly, with a 
chest which had slipped down under his 
belt. He asked no questions as to what 
manner of strange meat it was that Pierre 
had to sell. He paid for it in good money 
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of the province, and asked them to have 
a bowl of hot soupe aux pois with his fam- 
ily in the rear of the shop. 

Pamphile showed his three teeth with 
pleasure at the invitation, and Pierre would 
have accepted but that his legs had other 
business than to crook under a table. They 
had engaged to carry him to Ariane Lafon- 
taine as fast as they could; so he left Pam- 
phile and Boule well content with their 
quarters and made good time toward the 
Maison Lafontaine. 

Senecal went to the front door of the 
dormered house, Jike the bold man that he 
was; and by good fortune Ariane herself 
came and led him into the salon. It may 
be said that her deep blue eyes became a 
little deeper and darker at sight of him, 
but her mouth was very firm as she faced 
him in the light of the oil lamp. She was 
a fair sight to look upon —truly a belle 
Canadienne, with black hair, the roses of 
the north in her cheeks, and a strong and 
slender body; but Ariane was something 
more than pretty. There was a touch of 
distinction, of high courage, in the way she 
carried her head, in her manner of walking 
across the room. 

“Bon soir, Pierre!” she exclaimed. 
And where is Boule to- 


“Here again! 
night?” 
Senecal grinned. The last time Boule 
had been invited to enter by Ariane, who 
liked dogs, one sweep of his magnificent 


tail had upset a table of bric-a-brac. The 
wrath and indignation of M. Lafontaine 
had followed. 

“He is at the boucherie, with a full 
stomach,” answered Pierre. 

“ And you, have you eaten?” 

“I am too happy to eat, Ariane! I am 
about to become rich. To-morrow I shall 
be a man of wealth, and then, of course, I 
shall marry you!” 

She searched his face, and the expres- 
sion of her mouth became still more firm. 

“Ts it whisky blanc, or have you been 
bewitched, my friend?” 

“Tt is true!” cried Pierre, for by this 
time he had convinced himself, with the 
contagion from Charbonneau, that they 
were going to have their hands full of gold 
by morning. 

‘Some of it may be true,” said Ariane 
calmly, “ but I doubt the marriage part.” 

“ Ariane! Didn’t you tell me, the last 
time I saw you, that the man you married 
must bring you a treasure?” 
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“Yes, Pierre; but I did not say any man, 
with any treasure.” 

“This is a treasure that will be honest- 
ly come by—at least for a little fighting,” 
Pierre argued. 

“You go too fast!” Ariane began to 
show interest. “I want to know all about 
this sudden wealth. Tell me!” 

He told her, even more briefly and clear- 
ly than Charbonneau had given him the 
story. When he had finished, she remained 
silent for a few moments, with a little line 
deepening between her brows. 

“It is just possible that there may be 
something in this,” she said slowly; “ but 
you may get yourself killed. Is it worth 
it, Pierre?” 

“You are worth more than my life, 
Ariane!” 

“Have sense!” she exclaimed. “Is it 
your idea to fight these three men, if they 
get there first?” 

“Oh, naturally! Why not?” 

“Quite mad! You and an old man 
against three! They will stop at nothing!” 

“Of course not; but in the first place, 
Ariane, I always have good luck, and in 
the second place it is for you!” 

“Then you are determined to go on 
with this?” 

‘““Most certainly! Shall I not be re- 
ceived with smiles by the Lafontaine 
family?” 

“ Bien, you are going! 
Boule with me, will you?” 

“‘ Ariane, even my dog is yours. Now 
will you believe that I love you more 
than—” 

“You’d better go, Pierre. I hear my 
father coughing his farewell-young-man 
cough.” 

Before he quite realized it, Pierre Sene- 
cal found himself outside the house. He 
walked slowly along the snow-packed road- 
way. Ariane had cooled him greatly, and 
he began to see that he had taken too much 
for granted. What was the matter with 
women? ‘Their minds were as mysterious 
as the northern lights! 

At the boucherie Pierre found Charbon- 
neau, with the contented look of a man 
well fed. He himself did not this time re- 
fuse the soupe aux pois, although he was 
careful not to eat much, for a flat stomach 
travels and fights better than a full one. 
As for Boule, he had made the most of a 
great opportunity. His day’s work was 
done. 


At least leave 
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It was quite dark, and the windows of 
the village were yellow squares, when Pam- 
phile and Pierre set out on the last leg of 
their journey. They had acquired snow- 
shoes for the old man, a short iron bar, and 
candles. Of cartridges Pierre had more 
than enough. As his rifle was of the same 
caliber as Charbonneau’s, he had promised 
to divide his supply when they got near 
to the scene of action. 

Pierre stopped at the Maison Lafontaine 
to leave Boule with Ariane. The girl had 
evidently been watching for him. She 
came out and took the big dog by the col- 
lar, while he swung his enormous tail at 
sight of a remembered friend. 

‘“T will unharness him,” she said. ‘“ No, 
don’t stop to talk! You can have your 
dog when you have finished with this mad- 
ness and have need of him.” 

“* Ariane—” began Pierre; but she was 
gone, and he was left standing with Char- 
bonneau under the twinkling stars. 

Old Pamphile grunted. 

“Tt won’t be madness if you bring back 
enough gold to fill a water bucket!” 

“Tam not sure what she wants,” Pierre 
told him disconsolately, as they marched 
away. 


“Huh!” Charbonneau replied with a 


snort. ‘‘ They think of some new folly 
every few minutes, these women!” 

Crunch, crunch! Crunch, crunch! Their 
bottes sauvages beat a rhythm upon the 
frozen surface of the highway, packed 
smooth by the passage of many horse- 
drawn sledges. A little later they would 
leave the highway for a wood road, and 
after that go up the river that had former- 
ly turned the wheel of the old mill. So 
Charbonneau had said. 

They met few people at first, but none 
after they took the wood road. It was a 
clear night, filled with stars, and not too 
cold—a mere twenty below zero, so that a 
man did not have to look to his nose and 
cheeks to keep them from freezing. Pam- 
phile sang now and then in a rusty voice, 
but the heart of Senecal was not quite as 
gay as it had been that morning. Had he 
been dreaming when he fancied that the 
eyes of Ariane lighted as they looked into 
his own? 

The night wore on and the miles fell be- 
hind. Pamphile and Pierre had seen no 
sign of any other traveler, and they felt 
sure that they would get to the mill before 
Lanctot and his companions. If they did, 
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one would stand guard while the other 
hunted for the treasure. If by any chance 
the men who had robbed Charbonneau 
were ahead of them, then the situation 
would have to be dealt with as they found 
it. That there could be any other alterna- 
tive did not occur either to Senecal or to 
Pamphile. 

At a point where the wood road dipped 
into a ravine the old man halted and put 
on his snowshoes. Underneath the still, 
white level at the bottom of the ravine 
there would be a stream. Trees and bush 
tops on each side traced its outline. 

“Here is the river that flows by the old 
mill,” exclaimed Pamphile, “and up there 
is our fortune!” 

“IT hope so,” muttered Pierre, as he 
drew the thongs of his snowshoes tight; 
“but I feel as if I had left my good for- 
tune in Trois Pistoles.”’ 

They slid down the side of the ravine 
and started up the river. Against the clear 
white surface their dark figures stood out 
in the starlight, and the swish of their 
snowshoes was broken now and then by 
the clatter of rim against rim. The sentry 
who had been posted there in the brush 
could not fail to see and hear them. 

Pierre saw the enemy—too late—as he 
stepped forth and leveled his rifle. Their 
own weapons were on their backs for great- 
er ease in marching. The dark form came 
slowly nearer as they halted. 

“Reynard!” growled Charbonneau. 
“ He is the smart one! To think of watch- 
ing for me on the chance that I might be 
able to get here!” 

“Turn around and put your hands be- 
hind you!” ordered a hard voice. 

As the first shock of surprise passed, 
Pierre Senecal began to tremble with rage. 
His air castles had begun to totter in Trois 
Pistoles, they had been crumbling all 
through the evening, and now he saw them 
utterly destroyed. This Reynard would 
tie up him and Charbonneau and take their 
rifles. They might or might not freeze to 
death, but the important thing was that 
all chance at the treasure of Louis le Rat 
would be lost. 

A sudden wave of anger swept Pierre up 
to heights of recklessness. Better dead 
than alive without Ariane! 

“ Blasphéme!” he roared, and sprang 
Straight at the leveled rifle. 

A streak of fire pierced the night, and 
he felt a stunning blow along the side of 
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his head. It seemed to have been struck 
by a red-hot iron. He stumbled, but he 
went on. Before Reynard could fire again 
the two men were down together, in a 
tangle of snowshoes, rifles, snarls, and 
curses. Pierre had but one idea, which was 
to get his steel-strong fingers to the throat 
of the man he had pulled down. 

“Go on, Pamphile!” he gasped. 
got this one! Hurry!” 

That was the last breath he had to give 
to anything but the fight. Reynard was a 
tough fighter, no bigger than Pierre, but 
very strong, and he was not hindered by a 
wound. Senecal was blinded by his own 
blood. With the reaction, strength left 
him as water goes through a sieve; yet he 
held on. He beat down thumbs that 
searched for his eyes and butted his head 
against teeth that tried to get hold on ear 
and nose. 

Senecal was still fighting when he lost 
consciousness. The last thing he remem- 
bered was the fierce pleasure of reaching 
Reynard’s throat. 


‘“ I’ve 


IV 


WHEN Pierre came back from blankness, 
he was lying in the snow, gazing up at the 
sparkling floor of heaven. Where there 
had been the heat and fury of battle, all 
was quiet; not a sound—no enemy—noth- 
ing but the still, cold night and himself. 

He moved stiffly; he sat up. Fortunate- 
ly his fur casqgue had been jammed down 
upon his head, so that his ears were not 
frozen. He reached up with clumsy fin- 
gers and felt the rent where the bullet had 
plowed through. It would be no fun taking 
off that casque, for hair and fur were stiff 
with blood. , 

He chafed his hands and recovered his 
mittens. After all, his skull was still solid, 
and he could stand. 

Senecal found his snowshoes and the 
rifle that had slipped from his back and 
buried itself in the snow. Reynard had not 
seen it, or perhaps had thought Pierre com- 
pletely done for. No doubt he had gone 
on after Pamphile. 

Pierre filled his lungs with air and set 
out up the frozen river. At first he stag- 
gered a little from dizziness, but his weak- 
ness left him as he marched. He swung on 
at the best speed he could make and still 
conserve strength for the unknown. 

It was probable that the fighting had 
just begun. Pamphile Charbonneau, wher- 
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ever he was, needed help, It would be 
either a fight or a chase with a fight at the 
end. It depended wholly upon how long a 
time the three dicherons had had at the 
mill. 

Senecal was almost upon the mill before 
he saw it, so buried in snow were the half 
ruined walls. Now he understood that the 
sentry had been posted only a little way 
from the building, and that unless his 
period of unconsciousness had been long 
there was a chance of finding the men still 
at work. 

The mill had no vestige of a roof re- 
maining. The floors had long since fallen 
in, and only the thick masonry stood, ris- 
ing darkly into the night. As Pierre halt- 
ed, he saw a broad trail leading up to a 
breach in one of the walls. He moved 
nearer and perceived a glow of light which 
was not of the stars. It was only a faint 
reflection from within the mill, coming from 
a point below the level of the snow out- 
side, but it brought cheer to his heart. 
Somebody was there! 

He went forward slowly, suspicious of 
every shadow lest it should turn into an- 
other sentry. He swung a leg over the 
broken wall where those who had gone be- 
fore him had entered. The other leg fol- 
lowed, and he stood inside. 

There he became motionless, holding his 
breath in sudden fear that he had made 
a noise; for he had stepped in upon the 
three biicherons just as they were about 
to pry out the stone which Louis le Rat 
had said concealed his gold. 

Before Pierre the ground sloped sharply 
to the side of the mill toward the river. 
Down there in a secluded corner the men 
were working. A beam which had with- 
stood the years had been cleared of snow, 
and candles had been set upon it in their 
own grease. A big fellow, who must be 
Sevére Lanctot, was doing most of the work 
and all of the muttered cursing. As they 
had apparently had nothing except their 
knives with which to work at the mortar, 
it had been a slow job, trying to the pa- 
tience of man as well as the temper of 
steel. A broken blade lay on the trampled 
snow. Reynard, whom Senecal recognized 
by the sturdy set of his shoulders, and 
Rocher still chipped at fragments of mor- 
tar, while Lanctot stood braced with his 
hands under the stone. At intervals he 
heaved, and cursed because he could not 
move it. 
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Suddenly the big stone rocked in its set- 
ting. With a cry, Lanctot flung his com- 
panions to right and left. Then he took 
hold again, and Pierre, watching breath- 
lessly, saw his shoulders hunch up until it 
seemed that they would bury his ears. 
Suddenly Lanctot staggered back, nearly 
falling, with the stone in his arms. He 
dropped it and plunged like a madman at 
the black opening in the wall. 

Shouldering the others out of the way, 
he reached in. He became still for an in- 
stant, glancing backward, and Senecal 
shuddered at what he saw in that dark and 
twisted face, ugly with a week’s growth of 
beard. He saw suspicion, greed, and mur- 
der. Lanctot’s look said plainly that he 
wished he dared kill the two with him, that 
he feared they would stick him in the back. 

He had found something. He brought it 
forth slowly, snarling at Rocher and Rey- 
nard as he went toward the light with a 
small but heavy leather-covered chest. He 
took Rocher’s knife and struck at the lock, 
green with verdigris. The knife broke off 
short. 

With a roar, Lanctot turned and seized 
one of the rifles, which Pierre now noticed 
for the first time stacked against the wall. 


The muzzle pressed the corroded lock, a 
report shattered the tense stillness, and the 
lid of the chest jumped. The big Lanctot 
flung away his gun and pounced. Three 
heads almost touched above the opened 
chest, three pairs of shoulders crowded each 


other; then as one man the choppers 
straightened up and sent a delirious shout 
ringing against the ancient walls. 

“ Gold!” 

Rocher’s arm reached out, and he lifted 
a handful of tarnished coins, which gave 
back a dull gleam to the candlelight. Lanc- 
tot struck down the arm, and the gold went 
clinking whence it had come. Charles Rey- 
nard drew his knife; that movement told 
how close to a quarrel the gold had already 
drawn the men. 

“Wait!” roared Lanctot. “There'll be 
time enough to dip into this and divide it 
when we get away from here!” 

The flash of the knife blade had given 
Senecal, crouching in the shadow of the 
wall, a revelation as to what his next move 
should be. He had given up the mystery 
of Charbonneau’s whereabouts and _ all 
thought of help from the old bicheron. If 
he wanted the gold he must take it alone, 
and this was the moment. Two rifles stood 


against the wall, one lay neglected on the 
snow, and Reynard was the only one of 
the three enemies who now had a knife. 

That knife remained drawn in Reynard’s 
hand as Rocher, the elegant, backed away 
from the treasure chest and the wrath of 
Sevére Lanctot. The leader stared at Rey- 
nard, as if to ask whether he had anything 
to say. This was the moment in which 
Senecal remembered that few men of the 
country above the rivers could shoot 
straighter or more quickly than he. His 
rifle whipped up to his shoulder, and he 
fired. 

The stab of flame, the crack of the shot, 
and the clang of the knife against the stone 
wall were almost simultaneous. The three 
bicherons stood like frozen men. At a 
bound Senecal was half way down the slope. 
Lanctot whirled to find his rifle. 

“ Hands up!” cried Pierre. “ I'll break 
your arm if you reach for that gun!” 

Severe Lanctot turned back slowly, his 
hands rising above his head. The others 
had obeyed instantly. 

“ Back up against the wall!” ordered 
Pierre. ‘“ Don’t forget to keep your hands 
up!” 

The men moved grudgingly and in si- 
lence, but they kept going until their backs 
met the rough masonry. Senecal went on 
down the slope and gathered up the rifles, 
keeping his prisoners covered meanwhile. 
Then he went crabwise up to his former 
post, put the weapons down, and consid- 
ered. 

He had a chest of gold that he wanted 
and three prisoners whom he did not want. 
It would not be safe to let them go free, 
even without weapons. <A fragment of 
rock hurled in the dark—how could he 
keep on the alert against attack and carry 
the gold? 

“ Monsieur,’ said Reynard suddenly, 
“we don’t know who you are, but we know 
how the muzzle of your rifle looks. Do 
you want a share in that chest?” 

“My friend Charbonneau and I want 
it all,” replied Pierre calmly; “ and it looks 
to me as if we’d got it!” 

“And three prisoners!”? added Rocher, 
with an oily smile. 

“T can take care of the prisoners,” said 
Senecal, with a finger on the trigger of his 
rifle. 

He was by no means sure of that, how- 
ever, for even as he spoke he heard a sound 
of movement in the snow behind him. 
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Somebody, or something, was at the breach 
in the wall. He dared not turn to look. 
Was it Pamphile? No, for Lanctot’s wide 
mouth was beginning to broaden with 
pleased surprise. 

A black shape rushed down past Pierre 
and stopped in a flurry of fine snow. He 
leveled his rifle, and as quickly turned it 
back upon the prisoners, for the black 
shape was plunging at his legs with whim- 
perings of joy. Boule had found him! 

Lanctot, who had hoped for a panther, 
settled against the wall once more. 

“Down, Boule!” commanded Pierre, 
just as another sound came from the rear. 

This time it was the scrape of a snow- 
shoe rim against the wall. Pierre expected 
to hear the husky voice of Pamphile Char- 
bonneau, and to see his grizzled and weath- 
ered face come into the misty light of the 
candles; but the voice that Senecal heard 
had the tinkle of little silver bells in it, and 
a moment later Ariane Lafontaine stopped 
on the slope not half a dozen feet from 
where he stood. 

She smiled at him. Her cheeks were 
bright with excitement, her eyes shone like 
two of the stars above them. Under one 
arm she carried a light shotgun. 

“ Ariane!” cried Pierre. ‘You! You 
must go home at once! This is a danger- 
ous place!” 

“ That’s why I came,” she said, defying 
him. ‘“ Where is the old man who was 
with you, Pierre?” 

“T don’t know where Pamphile is, and 
if these fellows have seen him they haven’t 
said so. I met one of them and fought on 
the way here. Charbonneau went on, I 
think.” 

“But you—you attacked them alone?” 

“T surprised them, Ariane. It was easy, 
for they’d just found that chest of gold. 
Look at it! We're rich!” 

She went down to the beam, which was 
shoulder high for her, and peered into the 
chest with an exclamation of astonishment. 

“So there was something, after all! It’s 
the first buried treasure I ever knew to be 
real!” 

“Tt is real enough to buy you every- 
thing you want from the Rue de la Fa- 
brique!” 

“Have you thought how you are going 
to get it there?” she asked. “‘ What are 
you going to do next?” 

“ Bon Dieu!” groaned Pierre. “I have 
a woman, a dog, and a chest of gold to 
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take care of, a lost friend to find, and three 
scoundrels to watch!” 

“‘ And look!” exclaimed Ariane. “In a 
moment the candles will have burned out!” 

“I have more,” Pierre told her, ‘“ but 
not enough to last until daylight. No, we 
must move. Take that leash you have for 
Boule, and my belt, and bind the chest to 
my shoulders when I back up to the beam. 
I'll keep the men covered. Once you and 
I are out in the starlight, with snow all 
around us, I can see to shoot if they at- 
tack. It won’t be long to daylight, and 
then we can look for Pamphile.” 

“ That’s the best we can do,” she said, 
as she began to free him from his pack. 

It dropped to the snow, and she took his 
belt. Then Pierre went slowly to the beam 
and backed around with a skillful flip of his 
snowshoes. The eyes of the prisoners fol- 
lowed every move. They exchanged 
glances, and it seemed to Senecal that the 
glances had far too much significance. 

Meanwhile Ariane was working to lash 
the chest to his back. He knew that she 
had to exert all her strength to lift it so 
that she could pass the straps underneath, 
but at last it was done. 

“Voila!” she exclaimed. “It is going 
to be a weight to carry, that gold!” 

Pierre stepped away from the beam and 
found that she had spoken the truth. It 
was all he could do to walk with the bur- 
den, but he managed it. 

“ Take their rifles, Ariane,” he said, “ as 
you go out; but first draw my knife and 
slash their snowshoes so that they can’t 
travel.” 

His knife was still in its sheath on the 
belt. Ariane took it and went to the snow- 
shoes, which were stuck up on end, out of 
the way of the treasure hunt. He heard 
the zut, zut of parting rawhide as she 
worked by the last of the candlelight. 

Then Pierre and Ariane retreated cau- 
tiously up the slope, but he did not feel in 
any degree safe until they had passed the 
breach in the wall and worked out a hun- 
dred feet or more from the mill. Those 
fellows in there had been altogether too 
docile and silent to suit Pierre. He would 
have felt much safer if Lanctot had 
scorched the night with his cursing. 

The hundred feet grew to a hundred 
yards, two hundred, and still there was no 
sound from those within the mill, no hint 
that they intended to follow. Senecal 
thought it safe to halt and let the chest 
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down from his shoulders for a rest. Hav- 
ing breathed himself for a moment, he 
emptied the magazines of the three rifles 
that Ariane had brought, and flung the 
weapons as far as he could into the dark- 
ness. 

For the first time a feeling of triumph 
began to steal through him. He was be- 
ginning to believe that the robbers of Pam- 
phile Charbonneau were beaten, and that 
they knew it. Ariane’s face was upturned 
to him, and her eyes gleamed in the star- 
light. 
ae Now I have a treasure to give you,” 
he said softly. ; 

“I am not so sure, Pierre,” she replied. 

“ But there it is!” he cried. “ It’s real!” 

A hail from the mill broke through 
the night. The booming voice of Sevére 
Lanctot came to them, and its tone was not 
the tone of defeat. 

“ Hola! ‘You, out there! 
me?” 

“What do you want?” called Pierre. 
“ My rifle is still pointed that way, bon- 
homme!” 

“You're the one who is going to want 
something now!” came back savagely. “ Do 
you want Charbonneau alive, or will you 
take him dead in the morning?” 

“What do you mean by that?” demand- 
ed Pierre sharply, while he felt the hand of 
Ariane tighten upon his arm. 

“TI mean that we’ve had him tied up, 
with a piece of his own jacket stuffed in 
his mouth, ever since he blundered in here 
ahead of Reynard. We'll trade him alive 
for the money!” 

“Oh, no!” groaned Ariane. “ They 
wouldn’t dare!” 

“ You'll hang at Quebec, all three of you, 
if you kill him!” shouted Senecal, and he 
started for the mill. 

“ Keep back!” cried Lanctot. “I’ve got 
his own knife at his throat now. We'll 
take the chance of hanging. There’s a lot 
of room to the north!” 

Pierre stopped. He knew that the coun- 
try above the rivers held many a man who 
was wanted in the old parishes. These mer- 
ciless fellows would do as they threatened. 
As if to confirm his judgment a cry of pain 
rang out from the mill, and then the husky 
voice of Pamphile came over the interval 
that separated them. 

“ Never mind, my friend! It is my bad 
luck. Go on, if you have the gold!” 

“ Will you trade?” called Lanctot. “ You 
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hear how it is when we tickle him with the 
point!” 

“ Remember the girl of Trois Pistoles!” 
shouted Pamphile. ‘Me, I have not even 
a dog. You have saved my life once to- 
day, my son, and I ask you to go!” 

A groan, deeper with suffering than the 
first cry, came on the heels of those brief 
sentences. It was clearer than any argu- 
ment the three captors of Charbonneau 
could have employed—the knife was in use 
again. 

Senecal himself groaned. Yes, there was 
the girl of Trois Pistoles. He turned and 
met her gaze. Her fingers were clutching 
his arm, but she said not a word. Almost 
she had been within his reach this night! 

“ Ariane!” he whispered. 

There was no reply; her gaze remained 
fixed upon his face. He turned and faced 
the mill, and his voice rang out like a 
trumpet call: 

“Lanctot! I will leave the gold here 
and go down the river a little way and wait. 
Give Pamphile his snowshoes and send him 
after me. If he does not come, I’ll hunt 
you down like rabbits!” 

A confused yell surged from the dark 
walls, and Lanctot roared agreement. 
Senecal hesitated only for one last glance 
at the chest, almost buried in the snow by 
its weight, which contained his fortunes. 
He touched it with the toe of his botte 
sauvage. Then he raised his head and 
flung a glance up at the stars. 

“Allons, Ariane!” he said quietly. 
* Let us go!” 

Not yet had she spoken. She walked 
beside him in silence as he marched down 
the river with his heart too full of bitter- 
ness to speak. What he had done was the 
only thing that Pierre Senecal could have 
done. Not for an instant had it occurred 
to him to save the gold and leave his friend 
to be tortured and killed; but to lose vic- 
tory at the moment of grasping it made 
this his darkest hour. 

Pierre stopped and turned. A dark spot 
was slowly moving out from the mill. That 
would be the bzcherons floundering toward 
the chest. One man left them and came 
on alone. Pamphile, then, was safe. Pierre 
drew a great breath. 

“ Lost!” he muttered. 

“The gold?” asked Ariane in a low 
voice. 

“What else? It was to bring me— 
you!” 
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“You could take it back at dawn.” 
“Not even for you, Ariane,” he said. 

“ Do you think I would break faith?” 
“They are robbers,” she murmured. 
“What has that to do with Pierre Sene- 

cal?” he asked. 

Ariane stepped closer to him. He felt 
her hand upon his arm, and wished that 
she would not do that. Was life not suffi- 
ciently hard already? 

“Do you remember, Pierre, what I said 
about treasure?” 

“ Am I likely to forget it?” he exclaimed. 

“Eh bien! You have one!” 

‘“‘Pamphile?” asked Pierre. 
friend! Naturally!” 

“J don’t mean Pamphile, stupid one!” 
she said, giving his arm a little shake. 

“ A good dog is a treasure,” said Pierre, 
“and Boule is a good dog.” 

“ Mon Dieu! Have you not kept faith 
with Pierre Senecal?” 

“Qh, him!” Pierre managed a small 


“ Ves—a 


laugh in spite of his low spirits. “ What 
else could I do?” 

“ Ciel!’ Ariane lifted her eyes to heaven. 
“ Has the man no intelligence at all? Have 
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I not told him that any man must have a 
treasure before—before I would be willing 
to marry—” 

“ Ariane!” Suddenly Senecal awoke, as 
from sleep. He dropped his rifle. It did 
not matter at all that Pamphile was draw- 
ing near. Pierre swept Ariane up into the 
air, so that the snowshoes hung’ flapping 
from her little moccasins. ‘“ Do you mean 
that you will marry me? I have nothing 
but my dog!” 

“T will marry you, dog and all!” she 
said, laughing and sobbing. “Oh, foolish 
one! How did I know before to-night what 
the dare-devil Pierre would do when I grew 
old, or sick, or anything? And the man 
thought I meant gold! Dieu Seigneur, he 
has insulted me!” 

But in spite of that insult her arms were 
very tight around his neck. It did not 
matter to them that old Pamphile had 
come up, and that he was doing a silent, 
flopping jig in celebration of what he had 
found there under the stars. 

“ Ariane!” whispered Pierre brokenly, 
holding her close against his heart. “ My 
treasure!” 
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Tue chambers in my friend’s new home 
Are a varied treat and fine— 
This one colonially correct, 
And this of French design; 
But the one that took my fancy 
Has a dashing, flapper air, 
A piquancy of accent 
As if spring loitered there. 


The furniture was lettuce green, 
A gay chintz flounced the bed; 

The young year’s tones of flame and gold 
Both lamps and cushions shed; 

The window treatment was unique— 
Thin stuff that warmed the light; 

The valance captured April 
With a host of tulips bright. 


The stand beside the Cogswell chair 
The latest fiction held; 

The dressing table’s toiletries 
The modish moment spelled; 

A place where hovered fancy’s wings, 
The hint of bird and bloom. 

My friend, explaining, turned to me: 
“ And this is grandma’s room!” 


Eleanor Robbins Wilson 





Derelict 


TELLING WHAT CHARLES HACKETT DID WHEN HE HAD HIS 
CHOICE BETWEEN A LIFE OF COMFORT AT HOME AND 
ONE OF ADVENTURE AND HARDSHIP IN THE TROPICS 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


HE private office was dim in the gray 

light of a March dusk; through the 

open window a chilly wind came 
blowing, with a fine drizzle of rain. Wick- 
ham Hackett sat at his desk, in a circle of 
light from the shaded lamp that illumined 
sharply his fine, haggard face, and made 
the graying hair on his temples glisten like 
silver. He had the look of some worn and 
ascetic recluse, sitting there in the chill and 
shadowy room. 

He was making notes for his address to 
the board of directors. He knew very well 
that he could do this far better in the morn- 
ing, that he was too tired now for any 
efficient work; but he was too tired to 
think of resting. The strain of his day had 
left him horribly tense, filled with an al- 
most unbearable sense of exasperation and 
urgency. 

His stenographer came to the open door. 

“Will you want me any longer, Mr. 
Hackett?” she asked. 

He was silent for a moment, struggling 
gallantly against his savage mood. He 
wanted to shout at her, to swear at her, to 
tell her that it was her business to stay as 
long as he did, and that she was a little 
fool, with her high heels and her powdered 
nose; but he held his tongue, turned away 
his head so that he need not see her, and 
answered mildly: 

“No. You can go, Miss Johnson.” 

After she had gone, he rose and went to 
the window. The pavement far below was 
glistening, the lights were blurred. The 
rain blew in on him, cold and fine. He 
liked the feel of it. He closed his eyes and 
drew a deep breath. 

‘““By Heaven, I won’t quit!” he said to 
himself. “I won’t give in! I won’t go 
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home until I’ve got this thing straight in 
my mind, if I stay here all night!” 

A great exultation seized him, a sense of 
power and energy. It was often like this. 
He would reach what would seem to be the 
very limit of his endurance, but if he held 
on, and would not rest, would not yield, 
this curious new vigor would come to him, 
this feeling of triumph, as if he had passed 
the boundary of normal endeavor and had 
become superhuman. He would pay for 
this later, in a long night of sleeplessness, 
but it was worth it. 

He saw before him now, with perfect 
clarity, just the words he would use in his 
address. He drew back from the window, 
in a hurry to set them down, and as he 
turned he saw a tall figure standing near 
his desk. The shock made him dizzy for 
a moment. : 

“What—” he began furiously, and 
stopped, staring. “Oh, it’s you, is it, 
Charley?” he said. 

“It’s me,” replied the other cheerfully. 
“Knocked at the outer door and nobody 
answered, so I walked in. Sorry I startled 
you.” 

“‘ Nerves, I suppose,” murmured Wick- 
ham Hackett. ‘I’m very tired. Sit down, 
man. I have something to tell you.” 

But the other remained standing. He 
was a tall man, lean and sunburned, with 
a handsome, arrogant face and a swagger- 
ing air. He seemed like a man from an- 
other age, who should have worn a sword 
at his side. An adventurer, surely, but 
down on his luck now, with a frayed and 
threadbare overcoat, a shabby hat, and 
deep lines about his gray eyes. 

“Sit down, man!” Wickham Hackett 
repeated impatiently. ‘Here, have a 
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smoke. I have some news for you, Char- 
ley.” 

“‘Can’t refuse!” said Charles Hackett, 
and he sat down, with one long leg over 
the arm of the chair. ‘“ That’s good!” he 
added, at the first puff of the cigar. 

Wickham Hackett looked down at the 
papers on his desk, because the sight of 
this battered rover stirred him almost in- 
tolerably. He could remember such a dif- 
ferent Charles, years and years ago—such 
a careless, joyous, and triumphant Charles; 
and to see him now, like this— 

The returned wanderer had come into 
his brother’s office two weeks ago, in his 
old casual way, as if the twelve years of 
his absence were nothing at all. 

“Touch of fever,” he had said. ‘“ The 
doctors tell me I can’t live in a tropical 
climate any more, so I’ve come home. Do 
you think you can find me some sort of a 
job, Wick? There’s not a damned thing 
I can do that’s any use; but you’re such a 
big fellow now, you might be able to find 
me something, eh?” 

“ll find you a job,” Wickham Hackett 
had promised. 

Then Charley had begun asking about 
old friends. This one was dead, that one 


gone away; all the inevitable vicissitudes 


of twelve years were starkly revealed. It 
had been horrible, as if Charles were a 
ghost come back to a world that had long 
forgotten him. 

“Well, yes, of course—it’s natural,” he 
had said. ‘The life there, in the West 
Indies—quite different, you know. I like 
gg 

“ That’s hard luck, Charley,” Wickham 
Hackett had said. 

“No,” Charles had said. ‘No luck 
about it, Wick. I had it coming to me. 
I’ve lived hard, and now I’ve got to pay. 
I’m forty, my health is broken, and I 
haven’t a damned cent. That’s not bad 
luck, Wick—it’s bad management;” and 
he had smiled, his teeth very white against 
his sunburned face. 

That was the worst of it, to Wickham 
Hackett’s thinking — that incurable care- 
lessness and swagger of his brother’s. He 
was not sobered or steadied by whatever 
misfortunes had befallen him. He still 
laughed, as a man of another day might 
have laughed, with his back to the wall 
and nothing left him but the sword in his 
hand. In a way, it was admirable, but it 
was hard to witness that flashing smile, that 
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debonair manner— with the threadbare 
overcoat and the shabby hat! 

Wickham had taken his brother home 
with him. 

“ But you’re married now,” Charles had 
protested. ‘‘ Perhaps your wife—” 

“She'll be glad to see you,” Wickham 
had answered. 

He had not felt at all sure of that, but 
one thing he did know—whether Madeline 
was glad or sorry to see Charles, she would 
receive him kindly and graciously. 

“T can always count on her,” Wick- 
ham had thought. 

That was the best thing in his life, the 
feeling he had about Madeline. It was 
not the thing people usually speak of as 
“being in love.” In his early youth he had 
known what that was. He had been in 
love, miserably, bitterly, hotly in love, and 
he had come out of it, not unscarred; but 
this, his feeling for Madeline, was different. 
This was a love of dignity and utter trust. 
He honored her above all women on earth, 
and he profoundly admired her reserved 
beauty. He gave her everything freely, 
and put his very soul into her keeping. 

He never told her things like that. In 
the course of his first disastrous love affair 
he had done plenty of talking, and he 
wished never to use those words again. He 
had proved to Madeline, in their five years 
of life together, what he thought of her, 
how he valued her, and of course she would 
understand. 

She had been quite as kind and gracious 
to Charley as her husband had expected. 
She had looked after the poor fellow’s com- 
fort, had made him feel at ease and happy. 
It had been good to see him so happy. 

“And now,” thought Wickham, “his 
troubles are pretty well over. He’ll be all 
right.” Aloud he said: “ Yes, I have news 
for you, Charley. T’ve—” 

“Hold on a minute!” said Charles 
Hackett. “I have some news myself, 
Wick. Wait! Where is it? Here!” 

He drew an envelope from his breast 
pocket, took out the letter inside, and 
spread it out on his knee. 

“From a fellow I knew down in WNica- 
ragua,” he observed. ‘“‘ He’s got a deal on 
there. Wants me to come in with him. 
Where is it? Here! ‘Your experience 
will be better than capital,’ he says. ‘I'll 
put up the money and you'll do the work.’ 
He says—”’ 

“What are you talking about?” Wick- 
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ham interrupted impatiently. ‘“ You can’t 
go down there. Now look here, Charley! 
I saw Carrick again to-day, and he’s will- 
ing to take you in there. It’s a remarkable 
opportunity.” 

“Yes, but I—” 

“Don’t belittle yourself!” said Wick- 
ham. “ You’ve got certain qualities that ’Il 
be mighty useful to him. You’ve got 
brains, Charley—although you don’t like 
to use ’em. I’ve been after Carrick for the 
Jast ten days. and at last I’ve made him 
see the point. He wants to meet you to- 
morrow, and then we'll make a definite 
arrangement.” 

“Yes, but—” objected Charley. “I 
see; but—I think this Nicaragua job would 
suit me better, Wick.” 

‘“‘ Don’t be such a fool!” cried Wickham. 
“ You know damned well that that climate 
would kill you in a year; and here I’m of- 
fering you a chance any other man would 
give his ears for!” 

“Yes, I know,” said Charles. ‘“ Very 
good of you, Wick. I appreciate it; 
but—” 

Wickham sprang to his feet, shaken with 
a terrible anger. 

“You fool!” he shouted. “ After ’'ve—” 


He stopped suddenly, and stood there visi- 
bly making a tremendous effort at self- 


control; and he won it. “Sorry!” he said. 
“ The truth is, I’m a bit tired. We won’t 
talk any more about it now, eh? We'll go 
along home, and after dinner—” 

“Yes,” said Charles; ‘“ but the thing is, 
Wick, I was thinking of having dinner in 
town to-night. You see, there’s a boat to- 
morrow—” 

“No, you don’t!” said Wickham. 
“You’re not going to do any such foolish 
and suicidal thing as that until we’ve had 
a taik.” 

“ Yes, but—” 

‘“‘ Charley,” said the other, “ look here— 
I’m pretty tired. I can’t talk to you prop- 
erly now, and I want to. I’m not demon- 
strative, and never was. Perhaps I haven’t 
let you see how much ”-—he paused, look- 
ing down at his desk—‘ how much I have 
your welfare at heart,” he ended stiffly. 

“Wick, of course I’ve seen,” replied 
Charles, profoundly touched. “I’ve ap- 
preciated everything; only you can’t make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. I’m a born 
tramp, Wick. I’d really better go.” 

“For the Lord’s sake, shut up!” said 
Wickham, half laughing. “I can’t talk 
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to you until after dinner. Come along now 
and we'll just make the five forty.” 


II 


Ir was Wickham’s habit to read a news- 
paper on the train going home, not because 
his preoccupied mind felt any great inter- 
est in the outside world, but because it was 
a protection. It kept people from talking 
to him. 

This time, however, sitting beside 
Charles, he did not open his paper. He 
showed his brother an almost exaggerated 
courtesy. For Charles’s sake he made an 
effort he would have made for no one else. 
He tried to talk about old friends and old 
days, turning his worn and sensitive face 
toward the other with a look of fixed atten- 
tion; but his mind wandered. A thousand 
little anxieties and exasperations stirred 
him, and he grew silent and distrait. 

Then his glance fell upon the sleeve of 
that threadbare overcoat, upon a worn 
shoe carefully polished, and an almost un- 
bearable compassion seized him. Charley 
come home again, penniless and broken in 
health at forty! 

It was dark when they reached the sub- 
urban station, and the rain fell steadily. 
They crossed the covered platform to 
Wickham’s car. The chauffeur held the 
door open, they got in, and the car started. 

“‘T don’t know how it was,” said Charles, 
“ but whenever I used to think of home it 
was always like this—cold, rainy. nights, 
and the little houses lighted up. Sort of a 
charm about it, don’t you think?” 

There was some curious quality about 
Charles, something vivid in him, which 
conjured up visions for the wanderer’s 
brother. He looked out of the window, and 
it seemed to him that he could see as 
Charles saw—the pleasant suburban street, 
lined with bare trees, and the comfortable 
houses, lighted now, here a window with a 
red-shaded lamp, here a bedroom light be- 
hind curtains, all of them so snug and safe 
from the wind and the cold rain. Men 
were coming home and dinners were being 
served, as men had been coming home to 
rest and eat since the dark beginning of 
things. A bitter thing, to have no home, 
no welcome or refuge! 

““ Yes, I see,” said Wickham. 

At least Charles could share his home. 

“Unless he marries,” thought Wickham. 
“No reasen why he shouldn’t do well with 
Carrick—soon be in a position to marry 
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and have a place of his own. No reason 
at all!” 

A peculiar feeling of disquiet came over 
him, something shadowy and elusive. He 
felt abashed, as if some one had rebuked 
him. Well, perhaps it was a little hard to 
imagine Charles working in an office, mak- 
ing money, catching the five forty to go 
home to some cozy little house of his own; 
but it was not impossible. 

“ He’s only forty,” thought Wickham, 
“ and I have influence enough to help him. 
No reason why it shouldn’t be like that!” 

He glanced uneasily at his brother. The 
car was lighted, and he could see clearly 
that bold and arrogant profile. 

“ No reason at all!’ he told himself once 
more. 

But his disquiet persisted, like a warning 
of disaster. 

“ He didn’t want to come back with me 
to-night. He wants to get away, to go 
down there—to a climate that means the 
end of him. What’s the matter with him? 
Is it pride? Doesn’t he want to accept fa- 
vors from me?” 

Wickham knew it was not that, for 
Charles had asked him for a job. 

“ And I’ve been careful,” he thought. 
“ T haven’t said a word or done a thing to 
hurt him.” 

He had never even mentioned the 
threadbare overcoat and the shabby hat, or 
suggested a loan of money. He had no- 
ticed that Charles was always supplied with 
tobacco, that he was able to pay car fares 
and buy newspapers, and so on. He must 
have a little money left. 

“ And he can start in next week with 
Carrick,” thought Wickham. “ Then he’ll 
be all right.” 

But why did he want to get away? 

“ Restless,” his brother decided. “‘ He’s 
lived in the tropics so long that the idea 
of going to Nicaragua appealed to him, 
just for the moment.” 

The car turned in at the gates of Wick- 
ham’s place. He saw before him the lights 
of his own home shining through the rain; 
and mechanically he braced himself for an 
ordeal. 

It was his inflexible rule to enter his 
house with an amiable and agreeable man- 
ner. When the parlor maid opened the 
door, he gave her something as much like a 
smile as he could manage, bade her good 
evening, and entered the drawing-room. 

“ Hello, Madeline!” he said. 
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His wife came toward him. He put his 
hand on her shoulder and kissed her cheek. 

“Nice and warm in here,” he observed. 
“ T'll go and have a wash and brush up, 
and get ready for dinner.” 

It was hard for him to speak at all, fa- 
tigue so weighed upon him. He went up 
the stairs, forcing himself to a brisk pace, 
entered his room, and locked the door. 
Then suddenly he thought of things for 
his speech to-morrow—just the things he 
had wanted. He pulled out his notebook 
and fountain pen and began to make notes. 

“ Mustn’t be late for dinner, though,” 
he thought. 

He took off his coat and went toward 
his bathroom. Then he thought of a most 
effective sentence and hurried back to the 
table. 

“If I could have a quiet hour now!” he 
thought. “ But that’s not fair to Made- 
line.” 

He came down at the proper time, with 
more and more ideas for that speech run- 
ning through his mind, and entered the 
drawing-room again. Madeline was sit- 
ting there, stretched out in a lounge chair, 
and Charles stood beside her. They were 
laughing at something. 

Again that curious disquiet seized Wick- 
ham Hackett. He stood in the doorway, 
looking at her, and it seemed to him that 
somehow she had changed. 


All through dinner Wickham’s eyes 
sought his wife’s face with covert anxiety. 
She was as cool, as gay, as gracious as 
ever—a tall young creature, exquisitely 
cared for, with shining dark hair and a deli- 
cate, half disdainful face. He had never 
seen her ill-tempered or impatient, had 
never known her to be anything but kind 
to him, and courteous and lovely; and she 
was so to-night. He must have been 
dreaming to fancy that there was a change, 
a shadow upon her unruffled beauty! 

Dinner finished, they went back into the 
drawing-room for coffee. 

“ Wickie,” said Madeline, “ you’ve been 
sleeping better lately, haven’t you?” 

He had not, but because she looked anx- 
ious he said yes, he thought he had. 

“ Ah!” she cried triumphantly. “I 
knew it! Wickie, I’ve been deceiving you. 
I’ve been giving you a new sort of coffee, 
with no caffeine in it!” 

“Shouldn’t have known it,” he said, 
smiling at her. 
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She had risen, and was standing by the 
radio. She smiled back at him over her 


.shoulder and then began to turn the dial. 


“There!” she said. 

An orchestra was playing a waltz—a 
Spanish rhythm, with clicking castanets. 

“‘ Charles!” she said. 

But Charles Hackett did not answer. 
He sat smoking a cigarette, with his coffee 
cup before him, and staring down at his 
worn and carefully polished shoes. 

“ Charles!” she cried, laughing. “ You’re 
not very gallant this evening. Do I have 
to ask you to dance?” 

“Well, not twice,” said Charles. 

He put down his cigarette, rose, crossed 
the room to her, and put his arm about her, 
and they began to dance. 

What was the matter? Every evening 
since Charles had come he and Madeline 
had had a dance or two after dinner. 

“‘ Charles is the most wonderful dancer,” 
Madeline had said, and Wickham had felt 
a little sorry for him, with only so futile 
an accomplishment to his credit. 

If %t made them happy, Madeline’s hus- 
band had been pleased; but he was not 
pleased to-night. He was uneasy, the mu- 
sic worried him, and he moved restlessly 
in his chair. 

“Perhaps it’s this new coffee,” he 
thought. “I need the stimulation of the 
real thing. Poor girl!” 

“ Wickie, I’ve been deceiving you!” The 
words came back to him with a horrible 
shock. 

“Good God!” he cried to himself. 
“ What’s the matter with me? This is— 
shameful!” 

He closed his eyes for a moment, and 
tried not to hear the music. 

“T ought to take her out more,” he 
thought. “She’s so much younger than 
I am. It’s dull for her here, but she’s 
never complained—never once. The best 
wife a man ever had—the finest, straightest 
irl!” 

5 If she would come behind his chair now 
and lay her slender hand over his closed 
eyes! Of course, she didn’t do things like 
that. There was beneath her gayety a fas- 
tidious and almost austere reserve. That 
was what he most respected in her. She 
was kind, always kind, but always aloof. 

Well, he wanted it so. He would not 
have it otherwise; but if only just this 
once he could feel her hand on his eyes, if 
she would stop and kiss him! 


He opened his eyes, ashamed of his 
weakness; and he saw his brother’s face. 


III 


MADELINE had gone upstairs, and the 
two men were alone together in the library. 
Charles sat beside a lamp, with its light 
full upon him, but Wickham had moved 
into a shadowy corner. 

Some neighbors had come in to play 
bridge, there had been more dancing and 
a little supper; and through it all, all the 
time, Wickham had been thinking of that 
look on his brother’s face—a look of ter- 
rible pain and regret and tenderness. He 
was never going to forget it. 

“I can’t—just go on,” he thought. “ It’s 
not possible. It’s—oh, God! It’s my 
fault—I’ve thrown them together, and 
she’s so lovely and sweet that I might have 
known. Oh, poor devil! That’s why he 
wants to go away!” 

“ Well, Wick,” said Charles, with a sigh. 
“Now for that talk, eh?” 

It was hard for Wickham Hackett to 
begin. 

“Charley,” he said, “I don’t want you 
to go.” 

“IT know, Wick. You’ve been more 
than decent—about everything; but, to 
tell you the truth, I have a hankering for 
the old life—see? I’m sorry to let you 
down, when you’ve taken so much trouble 
to get me a job, but I feel I’ve got to get 
South again, in the sun.” 

“ Charley—” 

“The doctors don’t always know what 
they’re talking about, you know. Person- 
ally I think it ‘ll do me good to get down 
there in the sun.” 

“ Charley,” said Wickham, with a mon- 
strous effort, “ I—I think you have another 
reason.” 

“Eh?” — said 
sharply. 

Their eyes met for an instant. 

“TI wanted to tell you,” said Wickham, 
still with a painful effort, “that it needn’t 
matter.” 

‘““But—it does,” murmured Charles. 

“TI wanted to tell you that —I don't 
blame you. You can’t help it. Who could? 
I’m sure she doesn’t know. I was watch- 
ing her this evening. I’m sure she doesn’t 
suspect.” 

“No,” said Charles. 
know.” 

“She needn’t ever. You can put up at 


Charles, glancing up 


“She doesn’t 
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a hotel, Charley, and just come out for a 
visit now and then.” 

‘“No, old man,” said Charles quietly. 
“ Wouldn’t do.” 

“Yes, it would. See here, Charley— 
that’s a remarkable opportunity with Car- 
rick. You'll—” 

“JT know,” said Charles; “but I think 
Ill go down to Nicaragua, Wick.” 

‘“‘ Charley, don’t do it! She doesn’t know; 
and as for me—I want you here. It’s sui- 
cide to go down there. Stay here, 
Charley!” 

“ Can’t, Wick,” said Charles. Then he 
glanced up, with his flashing smile. ‘I’m 
off to-morrow, Wick. It’s the best thing. 
I’m going to make my fortune down there 
—see?”’ 

“Charley, this is foolish melodrama 
stuff! You’re not a boy. It can’t be as 
bad as that.” 

“It is, Wick—as bad as that.” 

Wickham was silent for a long time. 

“ Charley—” he said, and held out his 
hand. 

““ Wick, old man!” said Charles, taking 
it in his. 

IV 


Ir was still raining the next morning, 


still blowing. Charles Hackett had made 
his adieus, had been driven to the station 
in Wickham’s car, caught an early train, 
and got into the city. He came out of 
the Grand Central into the steady down- 
pour, pulled the shabby hat down on his 
forehead, turned up the collar of the 
threadbare overcoat, and set off on foot. 

The wet and the mud soaked through his 
worn shoes, and the fine polish was hope- 
lessly lost. A very battered rover he 
looked; but the girl in the florist’s shop 
thought him a splendid figure. 

“ Charley!” she cried. 

There was no one else in the shop at this 
early hour, and he went with her into the 
little back room, dim and chilly and bare, 
with a long table, upon which the carna- 
tions she had been sorting lay scattered. 

‘““You’re so wet! Won’t you take off 
your coat, Charley?” 

“Can’t, Betty. I’m sailing at eleven, 
and there are things—” 
“ Sailing, Charley? 

going away?” 

She stood before him, a slender, fair- 
haired girl in a green smock. He had 
known her years ago in Havana, in the 


But—you’re not 
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days of her father’s prosperity; and he 
had found her again here, a lonely, plucky 
little exile, earning her own bread. No one 
quite like her, he thought—no one else 
with eyes so clear and candid, with so gen- 
erous and sweet a smile; but she was 
twenty-two and he was forty, and he 
hadn’t fifty dollars to his name. 

“Yes, I’m going,” he said. 
fit in here, you know, Betty.” 

“ But—I thought you were going to get 
a job and stay here.” 

“Well,” Charles told her, “I’ve only 
had one job offered me, and it doesn’t suit 
me; so I’m going down to Nicaragua.” 

“That’s quite a long way, isn’t it?” she 
said casually. 

“Yes, it is,” replied Charles. 

They were both silent for a time. The 
rain was rattling against the window. The 
room was filled with the spicy fragrance of 
the carnations. 

“‘T—I thought you’d stay here,” the girl 
said. 

He knew well enough that she was cry- 
ing, but he took care not to look at fer. 

“No,” he said gravely. “I don’t fit in 
here. I’m a derelict, and a derelict can be 
a danger to navigation. I’ve known some 
pretty good craft wrecked that way.” He 
was talking half to himself. When she 
looked at him in troubled surprise, he 
smiled cheerfully. ‘So I’ve come to say 
good-by, Betty,” he ended. 

“Tm sure I could help you to find some- 
thing to do, Charley.” 

He shook his head, still smiling, his teeth 
white against his sunburned face. She saw 
the fine lines about his eyes, his shabbi- 
ness, his invincible gallantry. 

“ Charley!” she cried, and threw her 
arms about his neck. ‘“ Oh, don’t, don’t go, 
Charley!” 

He held her tight, clasped to his wet 
coat, and with one hand stroked her fair 
head lying on his shoulder. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t go away, Charley!” 
she sobbed. ‘“ I do—need you so!” 

He put his hand under her chin and lift- 
ed her face, streaming with tears. He 
looked straight into her eyes, and smiled 
again. There was something almost terri- 
ble in that smile, something inflexible, hard 
as steel. 

“No, you don’t!” he said. “ You're a 
sentimental kid, that’s all. You’re going 
to forget all about me, like a nice kid, and 
six months from now yow’re going to write 


“T don’t 
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me a letter and tell me about the wonder- 
ful boy you’ve got.” 

She could smile, too, quite as steadily as 
he. 

“All right!” she said. “All right, if 
you want to pretend it’s that way; but 
you know I won’t forget.” 

He did not smile any more. 

“‘ Anyhow,” he said, “ it’s good-by now.” 

She raised her head and kissed him. For 
a moment he crushed her against him; 
then, with just the lightest kiss on her 
young head, he let her go, took up his hat, 
and hurried off. He knew she had come 
to the door to watch him go, but he did 
not look back. 


All gray the harbor was that morning, 
and noisy with the hoarse din of whistles 
and fog horns; but Charles Hackett stood 
on deck, in the rain, to see the last of it. 

A lucky thing, he thought, that Wick 
hadn’t brought her down to see him off! 
Lucky that last night Wick had looked at 
his face, not hers! It had been so plain 
there to read—the doubt, the question, the 
fear, in the eyes of Wickham’s wife. She 


didn’t know yet, but she was beginning to 


know. 
“Why am I to have no life? Why am 


I to be shut out, denied everything that is 
real?” 
She had turned with her unspoken ques- 
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tion not to Wickham, but to his brother. 
Charles had come to her, almost as if the 
sun of the tropics had risen in the cool 
skies of her homeland. He had danced 
with her, talked to her, with his vivid smile, 
his immeasurable careless vitality. He had 
had for her not only his innate charm, but 
the charm of the unknown. 

Even his very shabbiness had enchant- 
ed her, because it was a regal thing. He, 
too, might have had his pockets well filled, 
but he had not cared for money. He had 
thrown everything away, and had laughed 
a careless laugh. 

Then he had seen what was coming. He 
had seen the doubt, the dismay, which she 
herself did not understand. He had seen 
her turn to him, not to her husband. 

Well, she wouldn’t turn to him any more, 
for he would not be there. There would 
only be Wickham, chivalrous and quiet. 
She would forget the doubt and the ques- 
tion that would never be asked and never 
be answered. It was essential for Charles 
to go, never to be there again. 

The rain and the mist almost hid the 
shores from his sight now. He could see 
only the tops of great buildings, like castles 
on a mountain top. His girl was there, the 
girl who had clung to him so. 

He turned away from the rail, wet 
through. 

‘Not for me!” he said to himself. 





PAST LIVES 


YEs, it’s true I’ve rowed in triremes— 
Bronze arms aching, salt in mouth— 
Captained caravans of ivory 
From the palm groves of the south, 
Fought with wild beasts in arenas— 
Swordsman fiercer still than they; 
Many lives I’ve known of battle 
And of stinging salt-sea spray. 
Does it matter, when the body 
Is but clothing cast aside, 
Failure or success at present, 
Humble rags or lifted pride? 
Was I private in a legion? 
Was I Cesar? I forget; 
But the suns that set on battles 
Redly burn across me yet! 
While men thunder down the highways 
In their plunging, gleaming cars, 
I, I rode once in a triumph; 
I made sacrifice to Mars! 


Harry Kemp 















The Ghost Walker 


IT SEEMS PROBABLE THAT WHEN DONALD MURDOCK NEXT 
MEETS JANE FELLABY THERE WILL BE AN INTEREST- 





ING ARGUMENT ON THE QUESTION WHETHER 


ON MURDOCK came to the Terri- 
tories with three guns and a break- 
ing heart. At least he had tried to 

keep the rifts wedged open, and he still 
preserved the appearance of hopeless grief 
and unconquerable despair. 

It had been easy enough that night when 
the New York sky line had fallen astern, 
and when he had looked over the side of 
the Berengaria, almost on the verge of 
tears, to see the pilot’s hazardous climb to 
the waiting boat. This man, thought Don- 
ald, swallowing a lump in his throat, was 
going back to a woman who loved him—a 
sane, shrewd mother of children, who went 
to church on Sundays and scoffed at 
ghosts. 

He could not imagine Mr. Pilot and Mrs. 
Pilot facing each other and trembling with 
fury over the matter of manifestations. He 
could not imagine Mrs. Pilot drawing her 
wedding ring from her finger, flinging it 
on the table, and saying: 

“T think we are wasting time, Donald. 
You cannot understand, and never will un- 
derstand. You are just puffed up with 
conceit, like every other college boy. You 
think people are crazy because you haven’t 
the vision or the enterprise to get outside 
of your own narrow circle.” 

All that sort of stuff, mostly illogical, but 
very, very poignant. 

So Donald went tragically to the wilds. 
Before leaving New York he made a will 
leaving half of his four million dollars to 
Jane Fellaby, and the rest to found a So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Spiritualism. 

Jane had been bitten very badly. At 
countless séances she had heard trumpets 
sound, seen tambourines move about, and 
had other supposedly supernatural experi- 
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ences. She violently objected to Donald’s 
description of Professor Steelfit as a faker, 
and of her spiritualistic aunt as a half-wit 
—and here was Don sailing for Africa, the 
home of lions and fever and primitive re- 
alities. 


Commissioner Sanders did not like visi- 
tors in the Territories. They were a re- 
sponsibility. Usually he ran them up to 
Chubiri, on the lower river—which is as 
safe as Bond Street and much safer than 
Broadway—and sent them back to their 
ship with a thrilling sense of having faced 
fearful dangers. 

Bones—more formally known as Lieu- 
tenant Tibbetts, of the King’s Houssas— 
was usually the guide on these occasions. 

“On your right, dear friends, is the vil- 
lage of Goguba, where a terrible massacre 
was perpetrated by a chief named N’su- 
mu,” he would say. “On the left, dear 
young miss, is the island where all the vic- 
tims were buried. Over there’s where the 
wicked Oofaba drowned himself.” 

The lieutenant had an inexhaustible fund 
of pleasant and interesting facts of this 
sort. 

“ Bones, here’s a job for you.” Sanders 
looked up from the letters he was reading 
at breakfast. “‘ We’re getting a ‘ cook ’ for 
a couple of weeks.” 

Bones sighed audibly. 

“Not me, dear old excellency,” he 
begged. “It’s Ham’s turn.” 

“Tt’s an American,” said Sanders. 

Bones was interested. He knew a lot 
about America. There was scarcely a town 
in the United States to which he had not 
written for “ Booklet M ” or “ Folder K,” 
for Lieutenant Tibbetts was an assiduous 
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reader of magazine advertisements and a 
great believer in correspondence schools. 


Sanders might not like visitors, but he 
had a particularly keen admiration for 
wholesome youth, and Donald Murdock 
was one of those shy and diffident boys 
whose appeal was instant. He came with 
the most unusual credentials—a letter from 
the American ambassador in London, sup- 
ported by a request from Whitehall which 
was a command. 

“Yes, you can go as far as you like, Mr. 
Murdock—which I hope will be as far as 
7 like. The country is quiet, and Mr. Tib- 
betts will look after you.” 

Youth cleaves to youth, and Donald 
took up his quarters in Bones’s hut. With- 
in five hours of their meeting—the visitor 
arrived by the mail boat in the afternoon— 
the two were swapping love affairs. 

“‘She’s not like any other girl, you un- 
derstand, Bones,” said Donald. “If she’d 
been like some of those awful creatures 
who take up spiritualism, it wouldn’t have 
mattered.” 

““T knew a girl once,” mused Bones. 
“She was fearfully fond of me, but she 
played bridge day and night. ‘ My dear 
old lady,’ I said to her—” 

But Donald Murdock wasn’t interested. 

“When a man like me falls in love, 
Bones, it’s for keeps. Spiritualism—can 
you beat that? Ghosts and things—you 
don’t believe in that kind of bunk?” 

Here Bones hesitated. 

‘‘ Dear old transatlantic cousin,” he said, 
“you can’t live in Africa and not believe 
in it, old boy.” 

Don Murdock stared at him incredu- 
lously. 

“« Spirits?” 

Bones nodded. 

“Dear old man from Massa—whatever 
the place is—ghosts? Lord bless my jolly 
old life, I’ve seen ’em!” 


II 


THERE was a king of the N’gombi who 
had seven sons. The youngest of the seven 
wis a weakling who had never been heard 
to utter a word until he was twelve years 
old—unless there was truth in the tales of 
hunters who had seen him in the forest, 
where he loved to prowl, and who told of 
a ghost with whom he spoke at great length. 
They claimed to have spied on him on 
nights of moon, and to have heard him 
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talk to one whom their eyes could not see, 
though they were trained to find the twigs 
which the big cat leopard had broken with 
his velvet paw. 

Now the brothers of this boy would 
have put him away because of his madness; 
for this is the law of the N’gombi—that 
the mad are dead minds which are chained 
to the earth. But the king of the N’gom- 
bi, who was a very sick man, liked his son, 
who was the child of his best-loved wife; 
and to those who sat in family palaver on 
this matter of life and death he spoke with 
a certain ominous meaning. 

“ The day B’lala dies, which of you shall 
live?” he asked. “If I say ‘kill,’ a hun- 
dred spears will go against any man, even 
if he be the king’s son!” 

B'lala began talking at large when he 
was thirteen. He talked of ghosts and ju- 
jus and wondrous things that only ghosts 
see, such as elephants with long, hairy pe- 
lage and curved tusks, crocodiles that flew 
from one great tree to another, and hideous 
beasts with enormous necks and strange 
spade-shaped heads. Once he said that he 
had lived in the world when it was a mass 
of quivering, boiling mud, and when there 
was nothing else to be seen, no sky or stars 
or sun, because of the thick steam that en- 
veloped all things. 

N’kema, the eldest son of the king, on 
the pretext of fishing, drew his brethren 
to a secret conference on one of the little 
islands. 

“Tt is clear to me that our father will 
soon die, and that the madness of B’lala 
is his madness also. Now all men know 
that I shall sit in his place and be king of 
the N’gombi. Yet when Sandi came at 
the third moon to gather our taxes, he 
spoke evilly to me, because of some girl 
that I stole from the Ochori folk. Now I 
saw with these two eyes” —he covered 
them both with his palms in the conven- 
tional manner — “ that while Sandi spoke 
to me, B’lala stood near to him and be- 
witched him with his magic. When our 
father dies, let us take B’lala into the for- 
est, put out his eyes, and leave him to the 
beasts.” 

All the brothers agreed except one who 
loved the boy. Even he did not dissent, 
but kept his objection secret. 

Mr. Commissioner Sanders, in his great 
white house by the river’s end, heard these 
stories, and was interested. He had a 
strong preference for sanity, but mad folk 
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did not irk him unless they held high posts 
and could in their craziness call their spears 
to a killing. 

“Tt is very queer,” he said, puffing 
thoughtfully at a long cheroot. “I must 
take a peep at this boy on my next visit.” 

Captain Hamilton, of the King’s Hous- 
sas, grinned. 

“That corner of the N’gombi is rotten 
with madness,” he said. ‘‘ They had a bad 
epidemic of sleeping sickness last year, 
and—” 

Sanders’s headshake interrupted him. 

“It isn’t that kind of madness,” said 
the commissioner. ‘“ B’lala’s visions are of 
the world in the course of its creation and 
development. His talk is scientifically 
sound. He has even described the gigantic 
reptilia of the Mesozoic age. In other 
words, he seems to have the extraordinary 
power of projecting his mentality back into 
prehistoric times. I can see that you are 
on the point of telling me that I’m talking 
nonsense. Don’t do it! I had a go of 
fever last night, and my temper is short.” 

Hamilton’s nose wrinkled derisively. 

“ Sorry, sir! Ask Bones for a solution. 
He’s nearly imbecile himself, and he may 
be able to interpret his brother half-wit.” 
The captain raised himself in his chair and 
hailed a distant figure. ‘“ Bones!” he 
yelled. 

Lieutenant Tibbetts changed direction 
and came stalking across the drill ground. 
He took the three steps of the veranda in 
his stride and saluted formally. 

““Do you wish to see me on any regi- 
mental matter, dear old officer?” he de- 
manded stiffly. ‘‘ Personal affairs I am not 
prepared to discuss, but I hope, dear old 
sir, that I know enough about King’s 
Regulations to be respectful, dear old 
tyrant.” 

“‘ Shut up!” snapped Hamilton. “ Any- 
way, you did pinch my tooth paste.” 

“‘T may have borrowed it, sir and cap- 
tain,” said Bones gently, “ thinking that 
you had no use for it.” 

“You did take it!” growled Hamilton. 
“ T wouldn’t have made a fuss about that, 
but you brought back a tube of brown 
shoe polish, and the first thing I knew— 
ugh!” 

Bones inclined his head. 

“ Accidents will happen, dear old sir.” 
He was offensively respectful. ‘I said to 
our jolly young North American friend—” 

Sanders had an idea. 
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“Bones, take the Wiggle up to the 
N’gombi country. We’ve got to give Mur- 
dock some sort of trip, and the country is 
quiet just now. I’d like you to see B’lala, 
the son of Ufumbi, the king,” he told Don- 
ald, and explained at length his interest 
in the boy. 

“He’s crazy,” said Donald gloomily. 
“You can’t see ghosts any other way.” 


III 


THEY were sitting on the foredeck of 
the Wiggle, a stout launch, and the low- 
lying shores of the Isisi country were mov- 
ing slowly past them. It was the third 
day of the voyage, and hot—hotter than 
anything Donald had ever experienced, 
though he loyally praised New York on a 
sweltering summer day as having it beaten. 
At Lapori, where he stopped, Bones re- 
ceived news that nearly sent him back. 

“ My lord, in the dark hours there came 
a message from the N’gombi,” said the old 
headman. “ The king has died of the sick- 
ness mongo, and his son is in his place. 
Also fishermen who came down the river 
have seen N’gombi war canoes and spears, 
and it is a saying on the river that when 
the N’gombi go on the water, there are new 
graves on the little island.” 

Bones scratched his chin thoughtfully. 
In a moment of mental aberration he had 
forgotten to bring his carrier pigeons. 

“ This is a bad palaver,” he said. “Get 
me a fast canoe, with strong young pad- 
dlers, and I will send a letter to my lord 
Sandi.” 

In the ordinary relationships of life 
Bones was as constant as an English spring 
day; but when faced with real trouble and 
responsibility he was a being transfigured. 
Counting heads, he found himself with five 
effective fighting men, besides himself and 
Donald. Fortunately the Wiggle carried 
one very desirable “spare” in the shape 
of a machine gun, and this he had un- 
packed and erected on the foredeck. 

Donald Murdock was intensely inter- 
ested. 

“ Dear old thing,” said Bones, “ you can 
paddle downstream in the canoe, or you 
can risk the fearfully hazardous dangers of 
war. I realize, dear old Massachuter—if 
that’s right—that you’re a friendly nation, 
but if you like to come in you'll be fear- 
fully welcome. If there’s any last message 
you'd like to send to jolly old Jane, now’s 
your chance.” 
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THE GHOST WALKER 


Donald elected for war. An hour later 
the Wiggle pushed her sharp nose against 
the black waters of the river and began her 
laborious climb against the six-knot cur- 
rent to the river city of the N’gombi. 

Power is a potent wine that turns the 
heads of the strongest. N’kema, the eldest 
son, did many foolish things. The breath 
was scarcely out of the body of his father 
—who died with suspicious suddenness— 
when he set himself on the stool of chief- 
tainship and summoned all the headmen 
and petty chiefs to a great palaver of the 
tribe. Worse than this, he conveyed to the 
Little Leopards his desire for their support, 
and no king in his senses would have in- 
voked the aid of that secret society. 

It was the time when the Little Leopards 
flourished. No longer were their mutilated 
victims found, but they had their strange 
rites, their dances, and, if the truth be told, 
their secret killings. 

When one of the brothers expostulated, 
the new king cut him short. 

“ Must I not bring all magic and power 
to keep me where I am?” he asked. ‘“ Does 
not Sandi hate me? Now, if he sees my 
strength, and knows that all men are for 
me, he will let me rule quietly, and one 
day will come and put on my neck the 
medal which my father wore.” 

“ What of B’lala?” asked one, and the 
king made a significant sign. 

That night two of his brothers seized 
the ghost walker and led him into the deep- 
est part of the forest, where slinking cat 
shapes move by night and round green 
moons of eyes look hungrily through the 
cover of the scrub; and there they left 
him. He did not complain, except to say, 
just before they went away: 

“ You would not have done this, but my 
ghost is gone from me to-night.” 

“ Where is your ghost?” mocked one. 

“Tn all the stars,” was the answer. “‘ Go 
quickly before he returns!” 

And in terror they fled. 

The new king sat in his big hut, an eager 
listener to all the stories that came to him. 
Some said that the Ochori were arming 
against the N’gombi, and that Bosambo, 
their king, was gathering his regiments for 
a great slaughter. Another whispered of 
Sandi and his soldiers. Yet another spoke 
of plots made by N’kema’s own brothers 
to put him down. So it came about that 
the kidnapers of B’lala had scarcely re- 
turned to the city before they themselves 
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were seized and hurried away, and no man 
saw them again. 

The new king sat and listened, and with 
every fresh tale his fear grew. 

His city was an armed camp. Spear- 
men answered his frantic summons and 
came flocking through the forests and the 
swamps to join the army that was assem- 
bling. 

“My lord, with whom do we war?” 
asked an old counselor. 

“With all the world,” said the shivering 
king. 

Some sycophant whispered that the 
counselor was an enemy, or why should 
he ask this question? That night the old 
man was killed in his hut. 

Just before the dawn N’kema was’ awak- 
ened, and came out of his hut to find a 
sweating messenger. The king listened, his 
teeth chattering; and a frightened man is 
a terribly dangerous man. He sent for his 
familiars and gave them brief instructions. 

‘““Tibbetti, the son of Sandi, is coming 
with his soldiers. Let all the men go to 
the forest with their spears, and him who 
is seen by Tibbetti I will surely kill!” 

The Wiggle came to a peaceable land- 
ing beach, where women were dipping their 
babies in the river and others were beating 
their clothes upon flat stones. There was 
no sign of warlike preparation when Bones 
stepped ashore. The atmosphere was fa- 
vorable as N’kema, the king, came hurry- 
ing down to meet his visitor. 

“Lord Tibbetti,” he said, his eyes rov- 
ing the deck for the soldiers, “ you come at 
a good time, for my father is dead, and all 
the people with one voice have called me 
to sit in his seat. Now I will make a great 
dance for you and for your brother.” 

He was puzzled by the presence of Don- 
ald, a stranger, and found the most likely 
explanation for his presence. 

“There will be no dances, N’kema,” said 
Bones curtly. “As to who shall sit on 
the king’s chair, that is for Sandi to de- 
cide. I come now to see B’lala, the king’s 
son.” 

There was a dead silence. The chief’s 
discomfort was all too apparent. 

“* My lord,” he said, “ this boy has gone 
a long journey, for he was sick.” 

“He shall be here to-morrow,” said 
Bones. “ The palaver is finished.” 

He walked through the village, and was 
relieved to find no evidence of the feverish 
activity that usually marked a change of 
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kingship. As for Murdock, he was frankly 
disappointed. 
‘“‘Where’s your old war?” he demanded 
truculently. 
“ Dear old sir,” shuddered Bones, “ don’t 
talk about it!” 
IV 


Tuat afternoon, as they sat on the deck 
under a double canvas shade, there came 
an emissary of the king to offer again the 
honor of a great dance, and this time Bones 
accepted. 

‘‘ Shall we see any ghosts?” asked Don- 
ald hopefully. 

“You don’t see our kind of ghosts, old 
boy,” replied Bones testily. “You feel 
em!” 

The dance passed without incident, and 
the two loaded automatics in Bones’s 
pocket seemed to be a superfluous precau- 
tion. They made their way back in the 
dark to the ship’s side, and for the mo- 
ment Donald Murdock was so entranced 
by the queer gyrations he had witnessed 
that he forgot that there was such a thing 
in the world as spiritualism. 

They had said good night when from 
the darkness of the bank there came a 
sibilant whisper. Bones craned his head 
forward and listened. 

“ Tell him to come into my little ship,” 
he ordered. 

They brought into his tiny cabin a 
younger son of the old king—he who had 
demurred at the destruction of his brother. 
The story he had to tell struck all the 
boredom from Lieutenant Tibbetts’s face. 

“‘ My lord, if the king knows I have been 
here, he will kill me, as he has slain my 
brother,” said the young man fearfully. “I 
tell you this because I love Sandi, and be- 
cause, when he comes to make a chief, he 
will not forget a son of the king who has 
helped him.” 

“Where did they take B’lala?” asked 
Bones. 

The young man told him. 

“ But, my lord, if you go through the 
woods behind the city, they will kill you,” 
he added, “for there are more warriors 
than trees, and each man is strong for my 
brother.” 

Bones did not hesitate. He had a short 
consultation with Murdock. 

“You'll stay here, my dear old New 
Yorker,” he said. “ This naughty old fel- 
low won’t do anything to-night.” 
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“I’m coming along with you,” said Don- 
ald recklessly, and in the end his insistence 
prevailed. 

They dropped into a small canoe, pad- 
dled softly down the river for a mile, and, 
landing at a convenient place—here Don- 
ald nearly fell into the water — followed 
their guide for two hours through the dense 
woods, which had hidden countless mur- 
ders from time immemorial. Once green 
eyes glared at them ahead; once Donald 
heard the scream of a monkey in the grip 
of an invisible enemy. 

It was midnight by the illuminated dial 
on Murdock’s wrist when they came to a 
little clearing and saw a figure in the moon- 
light, reclining against a lightning-blasted 
tree. 

“Oh, B’lala,” said Bones softly, “I am 
Tibbetti, the son of Sandi, and I have come 
to take you away to my fine ship.” 

He saw the thick lips of the boy twist 
in a smile—guessed rather than saw the 
horror of his eyes. 

“* My lord, I go to a better place than 
your fine ship,” he said faintly; “for this 
night I shall walk among the stars with my 
new ghost. Do I speak truth?” 

At first Bones thought that B’lala was 
addressing him, but he saw the head of 
the dying boy turn slightly to the left, and 
heard his delighted chuckle. 

“* My lord,” he went on, “I speak truth. 
Now I tell you, Tibbetti, that there is death 
in this wood, for this my great ghost has 
told me. Also I saw you coming—I who 
have no eyes. You came in a little boat 
with my brother; and as you landed, the 
white man who is with you stumbled and 
fell.” 

Donald felt a cold shiver run down his 
spine. 

“Who told you?” he said in English. 

To Bones’s amazement, the African boy, 
who had never spoken any language but 
his own, answered: 

“He who is by you.” Again he turned 
his head. “ Lord Ghost, stay with Tibbet- 
ti and his friend, and be strong for them!” 

He waited, his head bent, as if he were 
listening. Bones saw him nod and again 
heard that delighted chuckle. Then B’lala 
turned his head. 

“Lord Tibbetti,”’ he said, “my ghost 
has spoken. He will be with you till you 
come to your journey’s end, and he will be 
strong for you.” 

They waited for a long time, and when 
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he did not speak Bones stooped and laid 
the figure gently on the ground. 

‘““Humph!”’ he said, and got up, for he 
knew that B’lala, the friend of ghosts, was 
walking among the stars. 


Vv 


THEY buried him as best they could, 
and made their way back to the river. 
Bones knew that there was only one hope, 
and that was to cast off the boat at once, 
risk shoals and sand banks, and steam 
through the night to meet Sanders. A 
night, in the native mind, was almost an 
eternity, and probably N’kema_ would 
strike before dawn. 

He struck long before dawn, as it proved. 
They were within half a mile of the village 
when a hoarse voice challenged them: 

“Stand for the Little Leopard, white 
man!” 

“ Shoot!” snarled Bones, and whipped 
out his automatic. 

The forest rang with the staccato crash 
of shots. Bones went down under three 
N’gombi warriors, and waited for the end. 
Something struck him on the head. 

It was the consciousness of pain that re- 
vived him. The sun was up, and he was 
sitting with his back to a small tree, his 


arms most painfully drawn back and knot- 


ted on the tree’s other side. Within a few 
feet of him sat Donald Murdock, naked 
to the waist and bearing marks of battle. 

* Hello! You alive?” the American said 
cheerfully. “I thought they had bumped 
you off. What are they going to do?” 

Bones turned his aching head left and 
right. The prisoners were entirely sur- 
rounded by spearmen. Immediately be- 
fore them, sitting on his stool of chieftain- 
ship, was N’kema, the king. 

“Oh, Tibbetti, I see you!” he said mock- 
ingly. ‘I have waited long for you to live 
again, and now you die, for Sandi is com- 
ing against me with his soldiers. Speak 
well of me to all ghosts!” 

This last sentence was the conventional 
greeting to those about to die. N’kema 
clapped his hands twice, and there arose 
a tall native who had been squatting al- 
most at his feet. In the tall man’s hand 
was the long, bright, curved execution knife 
of the N’gombi. Twice he bent it, first 
one way and then the other, on the ground; 
then he stepped up to where Murdock sat. 

“Speak well of me to all ghosts!” he 
muttered. 
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He swung back the knife and brought it 
halfway; but there it stopped. 

Bones saw a look of terror come to the 
man, saw him struggle, trying to wrench 
his hands free of some invisible grip. 

“ Kill!” roared N’kema. 

Again the knife rose, and again it 
stopped dead in its swing. 

““My lord, they hold me!” gasped the 
executioner. 

N’kema sprang to his feet, and, running 
across the ground, snatched the knife from 
the man’s hand. 

Bones saw the miracle happen. The 
king was flung back, and for a moment he 
sprawled on the ground before he came to 
his feet. Again he leaped. The startled 
watcher saw him lifted clean from his feet 
and falling with a crash across his stool of 
office. 

“Good God!” breathed Bones. 

At that moment he felt that his hands 
were free. He came unsteadily to his feet 
at the same time as Murdock. 

“‘ Somebody’s cut the rope,” said Donald 
thickly. ‘“ What are we to do?” 

Bones pointed to the thick of the throng. 
As if he had made some invincible gesture, 
the crowd broke and left a narrow lane. 
It almost seemed as if before them there | 
walked an invisible shape that thrust back 
the terrified warriors. 

An hour later Bones 
reached their boat. 


and Murdock 


“T’ll tell you what, old boy,” said Don- 
ald, who before he reached headquarters 
had adopted in part the vocabulary of his 
mentor. “I’ve got a new slant on this 
spiritualistic business, and I’m cabling Jane 
just as soon as we get back to headquar- 
ters. There was something there—I’ll 
swear it. It was almost as terrible as be- 
ing carved up!” 

“Queer things happen in Africa, dear 
old Atlantist,” murmured Bones. 

“I’m going to cable Jane and say that 
I’m strong for spiritualism if you get the 
right brand.” 

As it happened, it was unnecessary to 
do so. Sanders, on the point of departure 
for the N’gombi country, handed Donald 
a cablegram as he arrived. It read: 

You are right—spooks are bunk. Experts 
found professor’s finger-prints on tambourine. 
Come home.—J Ane. 

Donald shook his head. 

“T’ve got to convince that girl!” he said. 





Orchids for Rosanie 


A STORY OF THE STAGE— EVEN WHEN EVERYTHING, OR 
ALMOST EVERYTHING, GOES WRONG, THE CLOUDS 
MAY HAVE A SILVER LINING FOR SOMEBODY 


By Dawn Powell 


Rosanie Wyle —a_ silver-mounted 

photograph on a desk—‘ Toujours 
a@ toi, Rosanie!” —an occasional note on 
gold-flecked gray paper, joyous doors 
opening at tea time on a glimpse of plati- 
num fox, swaying earrings, a whiff of Pa- 
risian perfume, and in due course a young 
man with despairing eyes drinking himself 
into at least liver trouble in the back room 
of some Italian restaurant. 

“ And now Wally Brookes has gone crazy 
over her!” sniffed the vice president of the 
Zephyr Press Service, releasing her type- 
writer for the moment to apply a brand 
new lipstick to her already lackéred Cupid’s 
bow. “It’s just our publicity that’s done 
it, Nick. We’ve convinced even Rosanie 
herself that she’s the world’s worst vamp. 
I don’t see why she had to pick on Wally, 
though. Why, he’s just a cheap little 
Brooklyn boy who never held any news- 
paper job more than four days at a stretch. 
He’s no credit to her.” 

The company’s president, Nicholas Ever- 
ett, once known as the demon press agent 
of the five boroughs, looked thoughtfully 
across the tiny office. It was a great com- 
fort to the president that his assistant 
should be an agreeable rest for the eye as 
well as a corking worker. Some day, he 
thought, after the business got solidly on 
its feet, he might take time to fall in love 
with her. ° 

“But I thought you liked Wally,” he 
said. ‘When the three of us were work- 
ing together on the News, you used to tell 
me—” 

“Of course I like him,” tartly interrupt- 
ed Miss Rollins; “ but don’t you see?—he’s 
my Wally! Do you think I want him to 
fall for Rosanie and to have me go right on 
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smearing the newspapers with her praises 
for him to read? Talk about John Alden! 
Must I, Louise Mullins Rollins—no 
hyphen—go on my knees and beg editors 
to print pictures of the woman I hate?” 

“ You get them in and Wally cuts them 
out and hangs ’em in his room, eh?” com- 
mented the president. 

He leafed over a pile of glossies at his 
side. A dozen photographic revelations of 
la belle Rosanie—Rosanie’s famed profile; 
Rosanie smiling at Souci, her goldfish; 
Rosanie fondling Miraflor, her pet mar- 
moset; Rosanie prettily scolding her twin 
poodles, Pomp and Circumstance— 

Nick sighed, and gazed meditatively 
over the vice president’s sleek black bob 
out to the open spaces of Stuyvesant Park. 
It occurred to him that after six steady 
weeks of Rosanie’s profiles, a group of 
some Congressman’s family would be a re- 
freshing change; but this was treason to 
his best client. With a superb effort the 
president hitched his typewriter to the left 
and began writing. 


“ American women? Magnificent!’ says Ro- 
sanie Wyle, known as the most beautiful woman 
in England, and now making a sensation in re- 
pertoire at the Lyceum— 


“ She’s a rotten actress,” muttered Miss 
Rollins, viciously poking at her own hard- 
worked typewriter. 


“My sex appeal? Nonsense!” laughed the 
young actress, proclaimed by the Prince of Wales 
as a second Bernhardt. “Art appeal, I insist, 
not sex appeal.” 


Nick Everett lit two cigarettes, rose, and 
jammed one of them between the clenched 
teeth of the feminine member of the staff. 

“Calm yourself, Lou! Rosanie’s our 
meal ticket,” he said soothingly. ‘“ There 
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wouldn’t be any Zephyr Service if it wasn’t 
for Rosanie. She pays the office rent and 
a salary apiece. It was a lucky break for 
us that her manager and I swabbed deck 
together on the U. S. S. Pasadena during 
the war. We never could have swung a 
business of our own, like this, on that Con- 
gressman alone. Remember, my poor 
friend, we’re not free-lancing any more. 
We’ve got a business. Forget the boy 
friend. Let Wally cut himself into mince- 
meat for Rosanie. There isn’t so much 
to Wally, anyway, that I can see.” 

“‘ Oh, of course you can’t, because you’re 
a man!” retorted Miss Rollins. “ You 
think women just fall in love with you big 
handsome brutes. Let me tell you right 
here, Nick, more women have made fools 
of themselves over a sandy-haired little 
shrimp like Wally Brookes than they have 
over all the near-Apollos in the world. I’m 
crazy about him. Not that he cares. Gee, 


I wish I was beautiful, instead of just aw- 
That blond apricot can’t even 


ful bright! 
spell.” 

She winked back a tear of sheer rage 
and then ran off a sentence on the ma- 
chine: 

But the most fascinating and amazing thing 
about Miss Wyle is her library. Here one finds 
priceless treasures, thumb-marked and worn by 
their loving possessor. Here are the works of 
John Donne, Congreve, Moliére, Sheridan; of the 
moderns, Galsworthy, Conrad— 


“Say, Nick, what was that nice boy’s 
name who said he’d written a book?” in- 
quired Louise, frowning thoughtfully. 
“The one we met at Sammy’s, I mean.” 

“ Walker — Pompey Walker,” answered 
Nick, without stopping his own story. “ Go 
ahead and give him a boost; but we’d bet- 
ter get together on her favorite author. 
I’ve just told the Tribune it’s Dos Passos.” 

“Tf you asked her, she’d probably say 
‘anchovy,’ ” sneered Louise. She ripped 
the paper from her typewriter and clipped 
to it, after a moment’s deliberation, the 
picture of Rosanie and Souci. “ Wally 
doesn’t have a chance in the world with 
her, poor idiot. Imagine him—thirty-five 
or forty a week and an aunt to support, 
or at least to keep in rubber stockings for 
her varicose veins—imagine him falling in 
love with an ermine-lined item like Ro- 
sanie.” 

“She makes a thousand a week if she 
makes a cent,” averred Nick; “and the 
pile her husband left her is just too much 
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for you to carry in your head, little woman. 
Two million pounds sterling!” 

“God help me! Ten millions of dol- 
lars!” calculated Lou. ‘No wonder she’s 
famous—she can afford to pay for it. No 
telling where she’ll be, though, when the 
company puts on her play. That may 
queer everything—her own play!” 

“That hands you a laugh, does it?” de- 
manded Nick, flicking an ash upon the 
priceless linoleum copy of an Ispahan. 
“ Wait till you see it, and you'll know that 
nobody in the world but Rosanie could 
have written it. Her maid, of course, went 
over it for spelling, and the laundress 
combed it for cuff links, but the plot— 
namely, a fellow and a girl—is pure Ro- 
sanie.” 

““ How can they get away with it?” Lou 
asked, slyly peeping at her wrist watch. 
Wally sometimes dropped in around four. 
“After all, that company’s been putting 
on some good stuff. Rosanie’s tripe may 
isin the whole works.” 

Nick yawned and wandered over to the 
window looking down on _ Stuyvesant 
Square. At present the Zephyrs could not 
afford a more expensive neighborhood, but 
they sometimes dreamed of becoming such 
a factor in New York affairs that their ad- 
dress would favorably affect the surround- 
ing real estate. After some deliberation 
Nick dropped his stub on the top of a 
Rolls-Royce parked below. 

“ They’ve left it for the next to the last 
week,” he answered. “That gives them 
the last week to do their big hit—‘ The 
Blue Tavern.’ I suppose Rosanie’s wad 
gave the company its start, anyway, and 
they’ve kind of got to do her play. Her 
leading man is all for it, too. We'd better 
get busy on the advance stuff for it to- 
morrow. You'll have to look over the 
script.” 

“ Not if I’m to say it’s better than ‘ The 
Wild Duck,’” grimly protested Lou. 
“Once I’d read the thing, I wouldn’t be 
able to look at an editor for laughing.” 

Nick was silent, staring down at the 
street below. Then he turned. 

“Save your laughs—you’ll need them all 
in a minute,” he said in a very casual voice. 
“ At this instant I see a plaid roadster—I 
said ‘ plaid ’—at the curb, and out of it is 
emerging, single-handed, Wally Brookes, 
in bear fur, yellow spats, snakewood stick, 
and a muffler that doesn’t look fit to eat.” 

“What?” shrieked the vice president, 
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though even in her consternation she re- 
membered to dab powder on her slightly 
arrogant nose and to give her coiffure the 
two touches necessary to make it resemble 
a black satin cap. 

“ Probably drew two weeks’ salary in 
advance,” suggested Nick, peering out. 
“That would account for one hour’s ride 
in the Stutz. I don’t think they rent out 
the bearskins, though.” 

Lou dived frantically behind the screen 
that concealed a hand sink and a gaunt safe 
encouragingly labeled “ Securities.” Open- 
ing the safe, she drew forth a Chanel red 
hat, which she had purchased that very 
noon, and a rather perishable-looking scrap 
of. fox. Then, carefully closing the safe, 
she arranged herself before the mirror. 

No, there was no use trying to wear ear- 
rings just because Rosanie Wyle could get 
away with them. She wasn’t tall enough; 
and maybe her hat wasn’t from Paris, but 
she’d been insulted a dozen times wearing 
it across the park. If that wasn’t a tribute, 
Lou didn’t know what was. 

“What’s the idea?” her president in- 
quired, picking up the telephone, and after 
a moment dropping a number into it with 
a nasal intonation. “ Bryant, eleven thou- 
sand—yes, eleven. What’s the idea, Lou, 
going out at four? Heavy date? Hello, 
Herald! Give me Breckner’s desk, please.” 

“T thought I might go for a spin around 
the park,” Lou answered, pulling the 
chewed end of her fur piece into a more 
strategic position. 

“Listen, Breckner,” Nick was saying, 
“this is the Zephyr Service. I’m sending 
a profile of Rosanie Wyle up to you this 
afternoon. Miss Wyle is all upset about 
the rumor of her engagement to Shaw. She 
says they’re only friends, and she’d never 
marry a playwright, anyway, because she’s 
one herself. Yes, she has a play being pro- 
duced by her company in two or three 
weeks. The name—are you ready?” 


II 


Tue door marked “ private” opened, 
and there entered Wally Brookes, hat and 
stick in hand, bristling with his enormous 
fur coat, and gayly flaunting a muffler 
whose pattern looked positively contagious. 
He paused just inside the door and crooked 
his elbows stiffly. 

“Mr. Wallace Brookes!” he barked. 

“Of Terre Haute and Eighth Avenue,” 
added Nick, swiveling around to view the 
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caller more fully. “ Have you got a new 
job, Wally? Posing for Revillon Fréres, 
maybe? For Heaven’s sake, what’s hap- 
pened? Has Rosanie endowed you for life 
by way of getting rid of you?” 

A pleased grin adorned Wally’s freckle- 
scarred face for a moment. He sat on the 
corner of Nick’s desk, placed his stick and 
gloves across the stack of papers marked 
" important,” and his hat over the type- 
writer. 

“‘T guess it looks pretty nifty, what?” 
he said proudly. He fished in his inside 
coat pocket and drew out a bank book. 
“ Have a look at that! Twenty thousand 
smackers, Nicholas, deposited yesterday 
morning. How’s that?” 

“Don’t tell me you won that missing 
word contest!” gasped Lou. 

Wally shook his head. 

“‘ No—the limerick last line. Remem- 
ber? You folks laughed at me when I told 
you the one I’d sent in—‘ Because if he 
could have, he would have.’ I forget the 
rest of the verse. The last line made it, 
anyway. I knew I’d get the prize. Why, 
I engaged a new room as soon as I sent in 
the line. Tired of West Fifteenth, any- 
way. Moved uptown yesterday.” 

““ Where?” Nick asked fearfully. “ Not 
to the Biltmore, where Rosanie is?” 

“No,” Wally said with a regretful sigh, 
tweaking his mustache symptoms. “I 
thought that might make talk, so I’m bunk- 
ing at the Ritz.” 

“Don’t you find it a little primitive?” 
jeered Nick. 

“Frankly, yes,” admitted Wally; “but 
we Westerners are used to that. Say, Lou, 
that’s some hat! Wish I could take you 
where you’re going, but I’ve promised Ro- 
sanie to run the car up to the theater to 
show her.” 

Silently Lou went behind the screen, re- 
placed the hat and fur in the safe, and 
came back to the room, avoiding Nick’s 
mocking eye. She sat down at her desk 
and gloomily looked at the typed pane- 
gyrics of Rosanie before her. 

“ Twenty thousand dollars!” slowly re- 
peated Nick, staring wistfully into space. 
“You’re sure it wasn’t milreis or rubles, 
Wally?” 

“ Dollars, I said, Nicholas. Twenty-five 
hundred a word—or am I wrong?” Wally 
rubbed his palms in great satisfaction. 
“ Twenty-five hundred a word, and a sen- 
tence already spent—you saw the car?” 
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“Yes,” sighed Nick. He looked toward 
the vice president, who was diligently buff- 
ing her nails, and then he leaned forward 
ingratiatingly to Wally. ‘“ By the way, old 
man, I could put you next to a very nice 
little proposition if you wanted to make 
some money.” 

“Tf I wanted to give away some money, 
you mean,” scornfully interrupted Wally. 
‘No, I’m not putting any money into the 
Zephyr business—that is, not in just that 
way.” 

Nick and Louise looked up alertly. 

“Yes, that’s what I said—not just that 
way,” repeated Wally. With great delib- 
eration he drew a pipe from his pocket and 
proceeded to stuff it. ‘“ Dunhill—eighteen 
bucks—like it? Now, about that account 
I’m going to give you Zephyrs—” 

“Yes, yes—go on,” encouraged Lou. 

The president scowled at her. 

“ Don’t let him think we’re anxious,” he 
rebuked her. ‘ You'll never make a busi- 
ness woman. Now, Mr. Brookes, let’s hear 
what’s on your mind. If it’s a big enough 
account, it may possibly interest us.” 

Wally flashed a gold match box and lit 
his pipe. 

“ Tiffany’s—twenty-eight berries — like 
it?” he murmured between puffs. ‘“ Look 


here, you two—you know the way I feel 


about Rosanie Wyle. Maybe I was a nut 
to think about her when I was plugging 
along on my forty a week; but honest, 
Lou, if you were in Rosanie’s shoes, 
wouldn’t my winning that big prize make 
a difference to you? Wouldn’t you say to 
yourself: ‘ Now there’s a boy that knows 
his vegetables’? Sure you would!” 

“ Sure I would,” hollowly answered Lou. 

The photograph of Rosanie and Souci 
had fallen to the floor, and the toe of Lou’s 
gray suéde slipper carefully smeared the 
actress’s face. 

“Well, Rosanie was tickled to death 
when I called her up to break the news,” 
Wally went on confidentially. “ ‘ My dear 
boy,’ she said, ‘how perfectly extraordi- 
nary! Amazing, I call it.’ She couldn’t 
say much more because she was pretty 
busy, I guess, or else some people were 
around so that she couldn’t say anything 
too intimate, you understand. I got it, 
all right!” 

“ Maybe rehearsing or something,” Lou 
said, and without looking down she al- 
lowed the gray slipper to obliterate Souci 
from the photograph. “ Probably she and 
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Beveridge Beverly were going over one of 
their love scenes.” 

Wally glowered. 

“Say, Rosanie can’t stand him at all 
off stage—anybody can see that. Do you 
know, I have a hunch—and believe me, my 
hunches are worth putting money on—that 
if I just play things as they come, Rosanie 
might marry me. No fooling!” Wally 
thrust out his jaw and squinted his eyes. 
“Tm not a bird that loses, you know. 
Maybe she did chase me out of the wings 
one night—I can see you're thinking of 
that, Nick, old boy. Maybe she does go 
in for dukes and Wall Street wolves—I’m 
not even counting that sap of a leading 
man—but just now I can give her any- 
thing she wants, as much as they can. 
Twenty thousand dollars is more than some 
of those fellows ever saw in their lives, I’ll 
tell the world! I’ve got a bunch of snappy 
new clothes—” 

‘“‘Snappy’s no word for it,” said Nick. 

Wally tinkered with his hat for a mo- 
ment, sighed, and then, on second thoughts, 
directed Nick’s attention to the label in 
the hat. 

“Twelve iron men, Nicholas—how’s 
that? Eh, Lou? Gee, she’s a peach, 
though—Rosanie, I mean. I’m going to 
put myself in solid with her, too, if you'll 
help. You do her publicity, don’t you?” 
Nick nodded. “ Well, you know how crazy 
she is about this play she’s written, ‘ Seeds 
of Remorse’? I was in the theater the 
other morning at a rehearsal—” 

“ What?” exclaimed Nick. “I thought 
Jenkins told you he’d shoot the next time 
you butted in there.” 

“I know,” admitted Wally. “I just 
slipped in at the back, and when he turned 
around I got out. What I wanted to tell 
you was that I heard four or five men at 
the back talking about her play—Luden 
and Jones and Kennedy—and they were 
laughing about it. Said it was rotten, and 
would be hissed off the stage.” 

“Tt will,” said Lou, and allowed her 
heel to grind out the “ Cheerio, Rosanie,”’ 
sprawled across the bottom of the helpless 
photograph. 

“No, it won’t!” declared Wally. “I 
don’t care if it takes every cent of my 
twenty thousand—or rather every cent 
that’s left—that play’s got to be a hit. 
Think of a wonderful, glorious artist like 
Rosanie working her beautiful brains out 
over a play, and putting her whole heart 
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into it, and then having it flop! Honest- 
ly, Nick, I think I’d break right out cry- 
ing if that happened. Don’t you get it? 
Hisses for a queen like Rosanie! Oh, it’s 
unthinkable!” 

“¢ Noblesse oblige,’ he means,” offered 
Nick. 

“Or ‘honi soit qui mal y pense,” add- 
ed Lou, and with that gave Rosanie and 
Souci an exceedingly ill-tempered kick. 

“Well, here’s my idea.” Wally lowered 
his voice. ‘“ We’ve got to get a bunch of— 
er—”’ 

“ Enthusiasts,” suggested Nick. 

“A clacque,” said Lou. 

“ Have it whatever way.” Wally waved 
an arm impatiently. “I’m willing to give 
five dollars apiece to as many—er—en- 
thusiasts as you people can scrape up. I’d 
do it myself, without you folks, only later 
on, when Rosanie’s name and mine are 
coupled, it might come out and look bad 
for her.” 

“This is something so unethical that I 
can’t even listen,” Nick said sternly. ‘“ As 
president of the Zephyr Service, I am 
obliged to refuse to have any dealings with 
you.” 

“Your commission would be five hun- 
dred dollars,” persisted Wally, unper- 
turbed. “I'll give you a check right now 
for seven hundred and fifty—that allows 
you two fifty for the—enthusiasts. Get 
them in evening clothes for downstairs and 
in gallery clothes for the gallery. Suitable, 
you know.” 

“ Unethical,” murmured Nick. “The 
Zephyr Service could never—however, Miss 
Rollins might arrange it as a personal favor 
to an old friend. This is all against my 
express instructions and advice, you under- 
stand.” 

“Tl fix it!” Lou said irritably. “As 
if I didn’t have enough to do putting this 
business on its feet and making curtains 
for that apartment I just committed—oh, 
I'll do it, all right! I’m the goat!” 

Wally seized both her hands. 

“Gee, Lou, you’re a sport—a regular 
friend! You and I will go together and 
sit in a box. Wait till you see what the 
usher brings down the aisle for Rosanie in 
the second intermission! ” 

“ A pair of crutches?” asked Nick. 

“ Orchids, wise cracker—orchids!” cried 
Wally. ‘Five dozen orchids all done up 
in spangled lace! Boy, wait till you see 
it! You know Rosanie’s not a girl you’d 
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give carnations to, or tea roses or violets 
or pansies. That’s what I said the first 
time I saw her--as Rosalind, do you re- 
member? ‘ Man,’ I said to myself then, 
‘until you can buy that girl orchids, there’s 
no use sending flowers;’ and now she’s go- 
ing to get them. What’s more, I’m send- 
ing her one dozen the morning after, when 
she sees the reviews.” 

“You don’t expect us to arrange with 
Woollcott and Gabriel about the reviews?” 
sardonically asked Lou. “That might 
take a little longer.” 

“ T’m afraid so myself,” mourned Wally; 
“but don’t you think they’re pretty easily 
influenced by applause? They think a 
show’s a hit if the audience likes it. I 
guess if you do your end, Lou, the reviews 
will take care of themselves.” 


He fumbled for a fountain pen. Finally 
he drew out a terrifying instrument studded 
with gold, shook it, and applied it to the 
check book. 

“The pen for men of affairs, eighteen 
fifty—what do you know about that, Nick, 
my fine fellow?” he said, as he inscribed 
a signature. 

“While you’re spending all this, what 
are you doing?” curiously asked Nick. 
“Gave up your job, I suppose?” 

“Say, that office couldn’t get along with- 
out me,” replied Wally with a laugh. “I’m 
taking a week off, that’s all. I’m working 
at night on that new contest. Small time 
stuff, though—only five thousand in prizes, 
with the third prize a motor cycle. I ask 
you!” 

“You and Rosanie on a motor cycle!” 
mused Lou. ‘“ Can’t you see it, Nick, in 
our next season’s publicity? Rosanie and 
Wally on the Gray Peril, her favorite mo- 
tor bike!” 

“Get busy on that, Lou, will you?” 
urged Wally, drawing on his chamois 
gloves. “Better not ask me anything 
about it—you know what we want; and 
remember, you and me in a box at the 
opening. Tell you what I’ll do—I’ll send 
you flowers. How would you like a little 
corsage of—say violets? Well, I’m off to 
Rosanie’s for tea. By!” 

The door banged behind him. Lou 
looked at it silently for a minute. 

“Violets!” she repeated. ‘A _ little 
bunch of violets!” 

“ But orchids for Rosanie!” gibed Nick. 

The vice president seized the last rem- 
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nant of “ Rosanie with Souci ” and tore it 
into a thousand atoms. 


III 


“WHAT have you done about the drama 
lovers that Wally Brookes wanted you to 
dig up?” Nicholas Everett inquired. 

This was two weeks later, on the after- 
noon of Rosanie’s opening. 

““T went to a theatrical agency for my 
orchestra guests,” Louise answered, pat- 
ting away a yawn. “ Had to have tuxedos, 
you know. Then—” 

“Don’t tell me about it,” interrupted 
Nick virtuously. ‘“ The whole thing seems 
to me so unprofessional that I’m astonished 
you would have anything to do with it, 
Miss Rollins.” 

“Mr. Everett, you’re a big fake,” said 
the vice president. “Since you’re dying 
to know what I did about the gallery—that 
was a problem, you know—” 

“Don’t speak of it, I say, Miss Rol- 
lins!” rebuked Nick. “TI try not to tell 


myself that the conversation I overheard, 
or rather oversaw, you holding with three 
of the worst tramps in Stuyvesant Park, 
had anything to do with your gallery guests. 
I try to tell myself that at least Miss Rol- 


lins has professional honor.” 

‘“ Not at all, not at all,” Louise gracious- 
ly disclaimed, and with a prodigious sigh 
she lapsed into one of the first silences she 
had known for weeks. 

Looking somewhat worried—for his 
helper was seldom depressed—Nick re- 
turned to his papers. Presently, with a 
proud exclamation, he cut out the two 
sticks to which the Tribune had reduced 
his full-page feature story. 

“ That ’ll help,” he said. 


“Nervous? Of course not,” smiled Rosanie 
Wyle, deftly adjusting the wig which she wears 
in the third act of “Seeds of Remorse,” opening 
to-night at the Lyceum, it being Miss Wyle’s own 
play. “The true artist is always poised, ready for 
the emergency, just as the born soldier must be.” 


“T bought a new evening dress,” an- 
nounced Lou, after a while. ‘‘ Want to see 
it?” 

“TJ did,” Nick replied, poring over the 
American now. “It was in the safe. I 
like it, but how you can pay eighty-nine 
fifty for a sliver of red chiffon— Oh, look, 
here’s that paragraph you sent out on Ro- 
sanie’s horoscope!” 

‘What do you mean by looking at the 
price tag?” scolded Louise, and then, fear- 
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fully looking over his shoulder: “ Did they 
cut it?” 

“No, they made a feature story of it,” 
Nick murmured, reaching for the shears 
again. “ Eighty-nine fifty! Why, my 
dear girl, that’s ridiculous. And nine fifty 
for that pink funny—” 

“You opened all the packages!” ex- 
claimed Lou. ‘“ Mr. Everett, in the circle 
in which I rotate, we don’t call them fun- 
nies. We call them pretties.” 

“The conceit of it!” sighed Nick. “I 
must have been thinking of flannels. Fuz- 
zies, I suppose I meant.” 

“ Nick,” asked Lou in a low voice, “ do 
you think Wally is really crazy about Ro- 
sanie? Doesn’t it seem to you that I’d 
make a much better wife for him?” 

““ Yes to both questions,” Nick answered. 

He whistled with professional content- 
ment over a rotogravure page. 

“The Duke of Heringshire boarding the 
Leviathan for his first American visit,” he 
read. “It is possible, the duke admits, 
that his former engagement with Miss 
Rosanie Wyle may be patched up, provid- 
ing Miss Wyle’s season here at the Lyceum 
hasn’t prejudiced her in favor of an Ameri- 
can husband.” 

Louise studied the infinitesimal office, 
the file cabinet, the back of Nick’s slightly 
graying head, and the swirl of sepia paper 
before him. 

“T’ve got a caption all ready for a new 
picture,” she said. She got up from her 
typewriter and took a puff at the cigarette 
that Nick had left on the edge of his desk. 
““* Rosanie Wyle being choked to death 
by eager press agent ’—how would that 
do?” 

‘Get another one ready,” retorted Nick. 
‘“* Editors rejoicing over death by starva- 
tion of two prominent press agents.’ See 
here, Lou, there’s no use getting mushy 
over that Brookes chap. I know you're 
a darned good-looking kid, and you’ve got 
youth and glands on your side, but Wally 
doesn’t get it at all. He’s got a biond fix- 
ation. If he can’t get Rosanie by this 
beau geste of his to-night, he’ll just go 
and blow his brains out.” 

“ Colt—thirty-five dollars,’ Lou me- 
chanically added. ‘‘ Don’t you suppose, 
though, Nick, if he found out what a per- 
fect empty she is, he could forget about 
her being so _ beautiful? Wally has 
brains—” 

“Or a place for them,” agreed Nick. 
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“ No, I don’t think he’d get over it. He’s 
a romantic. You can tell by the muffler.” 

“T know it,” Louise admitted moodily, 
“but honest, Nick, it’s not much fun 
churning up fanfares for the woman who’s 
cut you out, and using my brains to make 
the worid see how beautiful she is—boom- 
ing her stock for the man I’m crazy about!” 
She twisted the corner of her handkerchief. 
“T cried all night last night about the 
darned injustice of it—all night, I tell you! 
Laugh that off, will you?” 

Nick’s mouth dropped open. 

“TI swan!” he ejaculated. ‘“ You're 
cracked! All over that five feet five of 
nothing—” 

“J don’t suppose you’ve ever heard of 
sex appeal,” sobbed Miss Rollins. 

Nick burst out laughing. He leaned 
over and thumped the vice president on the 
back. 

“Forget it, Lou, forget it!” he said. 
“ The thing for you to do is to settle down 
to some good hard work and make your- 
self a figure in the Zephyr Company. 
You’re young yet. Twenty-two isn’t too 
old to begin, if you’ve got pluck. A girl 
with your brains doesn’t want to harness 
herself to a man—except, of course, in a 
business way.” 

“TI know I’ve got brains, you sap!” 
snapped Miss Rollins. “ Tell me I’m fas- 
cinating. Well, I’m going to go home and 
get into those new things, and to-night, 
when you see me sitting there in the box, 
in this nasturtium chiffon dress—” 

“ And your violets!” 

The vice president ignored him as she 
opened up the treasure box behind the 
screen. She repaired the tear tracks on her 
cheeks. 

“If Wally should come in, tell him I 
live on Seventy-Fourth, on the mean side 
of Broadway. I guess he knows.” She 
jammed on her hat, picked up her pack- 
ages, and walked toward the door. “See 
you to-night at the murder. I’ve done my 
best on the audience, but Bernard Shaw 
himself couldn’t do anything with the play. 
Anyway, Wally can’t say I wasn’t a good 
sport, when you consider that there’s no- 
body in the world I’d rather tear up than 
that pink paper doll!” 

There was a suspicious catch in her 
voice, and Nick looked up to see her, laden 
with packages, wiping a sleeve across her 
eyes. 

“Why, Lou!” 
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The vice president stamped her foot. 

“Oh, you think it’s funny, do you, to 
have a broken heart? Well, I want you 
to know it’s ””—she sniffed openly—“ not 
very comfortable. What’s more, if she gets 
Wally Brookes, I’li just—jump on the sub- 
way track, that’s all!” 

She tore out of the office. 

“‘ Be sure to have some good photographs 
taken first,” Nick yelled after her. “I 
may be able to get the story printed on 
the first page!” 

The clang of the elevator door closing 
was the only answer. 


IV 


NICK went back to his desk and stared 
thoughtfully into space. He was reassured, 
a few hours later, by the sight of Miss 
Rollins, flamboyant in red chiffon, with a 
feather fan which could have obscured her 
completely, seated demurely beside Wally 
in a lower box at the Lyceum. He ob- 
served with a lifting of eyebrows that the 
lady wore no flowers. As a matter of fact 
Wally’s flowers had been passed around to 
all the tenants in Lou’s apartment house, 
and finally had set out on a tour of the 
Seventies, not to return to the addressee 
until much later. 

“Tt doesn’t matter a bit,” Lou said mag- 
nanimously to her apologetic escort. “ The 
truth is that I never wear flowers. I al- 
ways did prefer feathers.” 

She waved her fan with a slow Spanish 
movement, to show Wally that feathers 
were really her forte. 

“Gee, I’m worried about Rosanie,” Wal- 
ly confided. ‘“ The whole company keeps 
making fun of this thing behind her back, 
and the poor girl doesn’t know it at all. 
She’s going to be heartbroken if it’s a flop. 
If you hadn’t arranged for all those en- 
thusiasts, I’d be pretty badly upset.” 

Lou stopped fanning and minutely stud- 
ied her half moons. 

“How about it, Wally?” she inquired 
slowly. “If it’s a flop, and Rosanie doesn’t 
know it—she wouldn’t, you know, even if 
they threw Brussels sprouts at her—and if 
_ makes a fool of herself, what will you 

Oo: ”? 

; “Do?” Wally looked at her in aston- 
ishment. ‘“ Don’t you know what I’ll do? 
I'll run behind the stage and pick up that 
little woman in my arms ”—he extended 
his none too muscular arms—“ and I'll say, 
‘Never mind, sweetheart! Just lean on 
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Wally’s lapel and have a good cry! We'll 
be married, and life will be all beer and 
skittles from now on. I'll produce your 
plays!’ That’s what Ill say to her. Be- 
lieve me, it ‘ll get her, too. I may not 
know how to handle a goddess when she’s 
on her throne, but I know women. Rosanie, 
knocked off her throne, would be just a 
woman like you.” 

Lou looked gloomy. 

“Why didn’t you arrange for the play 
to be a failure, then, so that you could 
pull your stuff?” she demanded caustical- 
ly. “ Maybe this ovation you’ve paid for 
is going to turn Rosanie’s head so that she 
won’t be able to see anybody lower than 
the Prince of Wales.” 

Wally, seeing an encouraging quiver of 
the curtain, began to clap vigorously. A 
generous round of applause followed his 
lead. 

“ Rosanie’ll know who her friends are 
when she sees those orchids of mine,” he 
whispered. ‘“ Look, Lou—isn’t she a mar- 
velous creature?” 

In the blue haze of stage twilight 
Rosanie lay on a bed of leaves, clothed in 
a leopard skin and yards of yellow hair. 
The play was on. It was a tribute to 
Rosanie’s beauty that for at least ten min- 
utes the audience refrained from even smil- 
ing; and it was only when the effete Bev- 
eridge Beverly appeared as a neolithic man 
that a titter escaped one of the less expen- 
sive rows. 

“They're laughing at her,” Wally 
moaned in Lou’s ear, “and she doesn’t 
know! Where’s Nick? Couldn’t we send 
him around to tell her?” 

‘Tf she herself doesn’t know it’s funny,” 
said Lou, “ there’s no use sending word. 
Besides, my army will do their stuff at the 
curtain, and fifty people clapping will 
drown out the laughs. Wait!” 

Sure enough, a storm of heartening ap- 
plause met the falling curtain. It kept up 
with regularity long after three-fourths of 
the audience had dashed out to the lobby, 
or even home. Lou frowned and looked 
about with covert uneasiness. Wally wrig- 
gled. 

“It seems to me they’re going it a little 
strong,” he whispered. ‘‘ Couldn’t you say 
something to them?” 

Lou laughed harshly. 

“And give the whole thing away?” 

Nick Everett thrust a harassed face into 
their box. 
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“People are laughing themselves sick,” 
he announced. ‘“ Rosanie and Beveridge 
are the only two who are taking the play 
seriously. It has certainly queered Rosanie 
on every count; and when I think how we 
worked over that woman—” 

He faded away as the lights flickered 
out once more. 

‘¢ She’ll get her orchids after this,” Wal- 
ly said. ‘ That puts me right with her, 
see? She’ll know she’s got one friend to 
stand by her when all the rest of the 
world’s making fun!” 

The audience, to Wally’s hypersensitive 
ears, was still more obviously amused dur- 
ing the second act—‘‘ Venice, twelfth cen- 
tury, the Throne Room in the Doges’ Pal- 
ace.” He had to seize Lou’s hand to com- 
fort him for Rosanie’s humiliation. 

“ Don’t worry,” Lou consoled him. “ She 
doesn’t get it.” 

Proving the point, Rosanie took bow 
after smiling bow to the resounding if a 
shade too rhythmic applause of Wally’s 
hired enthusiasts. Puzzled critics turned 
around to study with amazement the pha- 
lanx of young men in evening clothes occu- 
pying the last three rows of the orchestra. 
Lou apprehensively followed the inquiring 
looks. 

“Oh, dear, I told Jenkins to scatter 
them!” he groaned in horror. “I daren’t 
even look at the gallery!” 

Which was just as well, for the mob of 
bearded drama lovers whistling and stamp- 
ing their feet in peanut heaven had already 
provided sarcastic leads for more than one 
morning review. Fortunately Wally had 
other worries. 

“Where are my flowers?” he kept re- 
peating frantically. 

‘“‘Sh-h-h—there goes the usher!” Lou 
warned him. 

Down the aisle came the usher as the 
radiant, triumphant Rosanie bowed her 
seventh bow, this time clinging to the hand 
of her leading man. With the smile of 
one helpless in the hands of her wildly 
cheering public, the actress leaned toward 
the messenger. 

“ But—but,” Wally exclaimed, “ those 
aren’t my orchids!” 

For the tribute that the usher, with the 
greatest empressement, was handing over 
the footlights was nothing more nor less 
than a modest corsage of violets. Lou put 
a handkerchief over her lips. Rosanie and 
her stage lover backed into the wings. 
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“It’s all a mistake!” Wally choked, and 
reached for his hat. “ How could that ass 
have made such a mess of things? Vio- 
lets! Oh, I can’t stand this any longer! 
Let’s get out! Listen to them snickering! 
Poor Rosanie—my poor, beautiful Rosa- 
nie! Let’s wait outside until it’s over, and 
then I’ll go to her.” 

Lou pulled her evening wrap—made over 
from a portiére—about her, and followed 
Wally outdoors. For hours, it seemed, 
they stood outside the lobby, Wally smok- 
ing furiously. People began to come out. 

“Violets! Oh, what a mess!” Wally 
muttered. “I'll go to the stage door and 
wait for her. Believe me, if she ever need- 
ed a friend, she needs one now! Do you 
mind if I leave you? I'll run back and 
put you in a taxi afterward—but you un- 
derstand. Rosanie’s got to be looked after, 
and I’ve got to explain about the flowers.” 


V 


Lou watched her escort, in silk hat, daz- 
zling white scarf, and faultlessly tailored 
black, hurry off in the direction of the 
stage door, leaving her alone outside the 
lobby. Then she saw the president of the 
Zephyr Service elbow his way toward her 
through the crowd. He gazed open- 
mouthed at Wally’s evening splendor just 
disappearing. 

“ Well, I'll be haberdashed!” Nick burst 
out. “Say, if your boy friend has beaten 
it, you’d better chase down to the office 
with me and get busy on some wires to be 
sent out. God knows it may be the last 
thing we do for Rosanie. The best news 
this crowd could hear about her would be 
that she’d been choked off!” 

“I’m not doing anything for Rosanie,” 
Lou told him with deliberate emphasis. 
“ Count me out—see?” 

The president stared at her. 

“I’m through being a Zephyr,” Lou elu- 
cidated. “I’m not strong enough—not for 
this, anyway.” 

“T accept your resignation,” Nick said 
after a moment. “So long! See you 
around nine in the morning.” 

Lou looked at him savagely as he rushed 
away. It was pretty mean when nobody 
in the world would take you seriously— 
when even your hero left you in the middle 
of the street to chase after some other 
woman. She walked toward the stage en- 
trance. Wally was standing there, hat in 
hand, and Lou knew by the light in his 
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eyes that Rosanie was on her way out. 
She came, in ermine with a shoulder full 
of orchids and a jeweled cap on her price- 
less hair, one hand on Beveridge Beverly’s 
arm. Wally took a step toward the vision. 

“* Rosanie,” he said tenderly, ‘‘ I’ve come 
to take you away—” 

But Rosanie, without taking her hand 
from Beverly, turned a radiant face toward 
him. 

“Who is it? Oh, it’s you!” she trilled. 
“My dear boy, don’t you know I shan’t 
have a minute for you for simply weeks? 
After to-night’s triumph I'll just have to 
give every minute to writing new plays. I 
won’t have a solitary minute, will I, Bev- 
eridge darling?” 

‘“‘ Success makes slaves of us,” ponder- 
ously agreed Beverly, and opened the door 
of the waiting limousine. 

Wally looked blankly at his queen, as 
she gayly put a brocade-incased foot into 
the car. 

“Thanks so much for the dear little 
nosegay,” she gurgled. “It was such a 
sweet thought! Good-by, Wallace, old 
thing!” 

“ But, Rosanie—” 

Beveridge closed the door of the car, 
and with a discreet purring noise it slid out 
into the whirl of traffic. 

Lou could bear it no longer. She hur- 
ried across the pavement and pressed a 
hand into Wally’s. His fingers closed over 
it tightly. 

‘Gee, Lou, she thought it was a howl- 
ing success!” he breathed. ‘ And—did 
you see her?—she walked right through 
me. I guess it’s all up.” 

“Come on up to Childs’s and eat ham 
and eggs, and we’ll wait for the morning 
reviews,” Lou urged. 

Wally allowed himself to be led up 
Broadway, his stick dangling lifelessly on 
the sidewalk. He looked glassily into 
space while Lou chattered of plays, and 
publicity, and matters less important than 
Rosanie Wyle. Without enthusiasm he 
ate four eggs and two orders of ham. Me- 
chanically he returned the pressure of Lou’s 
sympathetic fingers. Listlessly he stared 


at the newspapers spread before him later 
on, and heard Lou’s gasps of horror and 
then an undiplomatic shriek of laughter 
over a review of “ Seeds of Remorse.” 
Wally looked at his paper. 
“ Lou,” he said in a hushed voice, “ do 
I really see this?” 








ORCHIDS FOR ROSANIE 


Lou followed his index finger to the 
lower right hand column of the second 
page. 

The second prize is awarded to Mrs. E. A. 
Purkis, New Dorp, Staten Island. The third 
prize, one motor cycle with side car, to Mr. Wal- 
lace Brookes— 


There was a stunned silence, and then 
spontaneously the two disillusioned ones 
threw their arms about each other. The 
waiter fixed them with a stern eye, and 
Wally hastily adjusted his tie and gulped 
some coffee. 

“Leave it to little Wally, eh, Lou?” he 
boasted. ‘ Does the boy know his onion? 
I'll tell the world he does! To-morrow 


we'll collect that little motor cycle, and 
you and I will go on a trip!” 
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‘““What about the Stutz car that you 
bought?” asked Lou. 

“Sold two days ago,” Wally told her. 
“Down to my last thousand. There’s 
more sport to a motor bike any day. Knew 
I'd get it—one reason I sold the car.” 

“Oh, Wally, you’re too wonderful!” 
Lou gasped admiringly. 

Wally’s hand closed over hers. 
looked at her for the first time. 

“‘ That’s some dress, Lou! I always said 
you were a looker. Waiter—more ham and 
eggs!” 

On Seventy-Fourth Street an exhausted 
messenger boy was propping a huge box 
of orchids against the door marked ‘“ Miss 
Louise Mullins Rollins—please knock— 
bell not working.” 


He 
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Our captain, from the high-charged poop, roared out in clarion call: 


“Put out the hooks! 


Ye boarders, up! 


Have at them, bullies all!” 


About we came; a grinding crash, fair shivering gear and mast, 
A mighty heave of grapplers, and we had the Spaniard fast! 


As the trumpet sounded loudly from our after castle rail, 

And the Spanish whistles shrilled above the boom of jibing sail, 

A wave of howling devils, we leaped the space between; 

The dons gave back before our swords—‘ For England and the queen!” 


Full hot and swift we drove them, thrust, slash, and countercheck, 
And ‘twas hard to keep a footing on their bloody, oozing deck ; 
Our calivers roared out apace, sweeping their gun decks clear; 
The shot went out their larboard ports, the target was so near. 


“ Santiago!’ cried their men at arms. 


*Twas naught but wasted breath, 


For their battle cries were throttled by the whetted blades of death; 
And many a proud hidalgo in silks and chain and plume 
Went overside to feed the shark beneath the salty spume. 


Two hours and more we fought them, with musket, pike, and gaff, 
Till the gilded flag of Castile came fluttering down the staff, 

And every man among us, with heaving, panting breast, 

Dropped down all sweating where he stood to catch a moment’s rest. 


Then open came her hatches, and up from out her hold 

King Philip’s fifth we took that day—a goodly haul of gold; 
Three thousand bars of bullion, of silver fifteen ton, 

We brought aboard and stowed away before the set of sun. 


Now hoist away for England! Across the swells we pound; 


Crowd canvas on! 


We yearn to drop our hook in Plymouth Sound. 


The Green Man’s host throws wide the door—bring Stilton and the roast! 


Pull up the bench, and poke the fire! 


Here’s ale for every toast! 
Meredith McCullough 
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THIS PARTICULAR RADIO SET WAS BOUGHT ON THE INSTALL- 
MENT PLAN, BUT IT PAID FOR ITSELF MANY TIMES OVER 


By Charles Francis Coe 


RS. MYERS stood in the hallway 
M of her little apartment and gazed 

silently into the living room. Now 
and then she raised her eyes slowly to 
meet those of Mrs. Gray, from across the 
hall, and the eyes were swimming with 
tears. 

But through the tears there shone a light 
which Mrs. Gray well understood, and she 
nodded in appreciation. Then she lightly 
patted the ample shoulder of Mrs. Myers. 
In the gesture there was understanding and 
consolation. 

Inside the living room a radio receiving 
set was in operation. Before the table 
upon which it reposed a young man sat in 
a wheel chair. His face was pale, but his 
features were strong and clear-cut and his 
eyes bright and alive with pleasure. His 
hand went forth now and then to twist one 
of the dials of the machine, and with each 
motion there came in his bearing a new 
interest. 

The women turned away as a sprightly 
fox trot boomed through the loud speaker. 
Mrs. Gray paused at the door leading into 
the hall. 

“It’s a fine thing, dear,” she whispered; 
“fine. You should be so happy that he 
can have it.” 

Mrs. Myers wiped away a tear with the 
corner of her blue apron and a smile 
wreathed lips. 

“T am,” she said simply. “ We’ve 
thought about it so long—the girls dreamed 
of this day for Tommy. I’m lucky in my 
children, Mrs. Gray, lucky.” 

“Indeed you are! Those girls are the 
finest I’ve ever known. Sweet, they are, 
and pretty, and fine. It ‘Il warm their 
hearts to see Tommy at this radio.” 

“Tt ’ll help pass the time for him,” Mrs. 
Myers said, her red hands twisting again 


at the corner of the apron. “It’s been 
hard on the boy. He knows he’ll never 
walk again.” 

“There’s no telling that, dear,” Mrs. 
Gray asserted in the established tone of one 
who says what is dictated by circumstance. 
“Even paralysis has been cured. I was 
saying to Mr. Gray only the other night 
that every morning when I wake up I won- 
der what amazing discovery will come that 
day. I declare, there seems no end to 
what they do these days.” 

“ That’s right,” Mrs. Myers agreed duti- 
fully. 

‘““Imagine that very radio! It scares 
me. The very idea of picking words right 
out of the air, of some one hurling them 
thousands of miles across the world before 
you can say ‘Jack Robinson’! Why, 
when men do that, they can do anything!” 

“We just hope—we don’t believe any 
more,” Mrs. Myers said listlessly. ‘“ But 
I’m glad he could get the radio. We bought 
it on term payments—we had to. We 
wanted the best for him. It’s the first 
thing we ever bought that way—and we 
told Tommy it was all paid for so he 
would not mind so much. Sensitive, he is; 
you know that. Never a complaint from 
the lad; there he sits all day long and 
looks ahead to days that will stretch into 
years and years into old age, and he'll 
never walk away from that chair. Well, 
whatever we can do is best done, term pay- 
ments or not!” 

Mrs. Gray agreed that this was so, and 
when Tommy Myers called from the liv- 
ing room she repeated her consoling pat 
on the shoulder of Mrs. Myers and re- 
turned across the hall to her own domestic 
problems. The mother of the crippled lad 
went to him. She thrilled at the glow in 
his eyes. 
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“It’s a peach!” he told her. “ I’ve been 
impatient enough for it to get here, Lord 
knows, but if I had known it was anything 
like it is, I would have died waiting!” 

There was laughter and joy in his tone, 
and Mrs. Myers loved that. 

“ Do you know already how to work it, 
Tommy?” she asked. 

“Sure. It’s a cinch. The fellow that 
put up the aérial told me a few tricks. 
But anybody could work it easy enough. 
See, all you do is swing this one dial and 
all three dials work with it. Then, if you 
want long distance stations where it is 
harder to tune in, you throw this lever 
over and that makes the dials work sep- 
arately.” 

He demonstrated the operation of the 
dials, his head bent close over them, his 
mother standing at his side, her arm light- 
ly across his shoulder and her eyes again 
wet with the tears she must hide from him. 
Pointing with a finger he named the vari- 
ous dials and their functions. He did not 
know that his mother was not following 
him; that she stood there above him, her 
misty gaze resting on the shock of brown 
hair that covered his fine head. 

Once the blanket with which he always 
covered his twisted legs slipped away. He 
reached for it and settled it more snugly 
about him that it might not fail him again. 
The mother fought for control, and was 
an interested audience as he tuned in on 
several stations and filled the room with 
the rich tones of instrumental music, the 
words of learned speakers. 

“The girls will be coming soon,” she 
said after some time had elapsed. ‘“ I guess 
they’ll scalp us if there’s no dinner for them 
to eat!” 

She went into the kitchen, and the boy 
could hear the rattling of dishes and pans 
as she prepared the evening meal. Both 
of his sisters worked. They were stenogra- 
phers. 

It had been somewhat of a hard pull for 
the family to hold together after the father 
passed away. He had been a bookkeeper 
in a wholesale tobacco house, and some 
lung infection had carried him off. But 
the girls loyally combined their earnings 
and maintained the little apartment. 


II 
TommMy’s greatest sorrow came from his 
dependence. His mind was active, his 
thoughts clear, his energies unbounded, but 


he was chained to a wheel chair for life. 
He must remain forever a parasite. 

Sometimes he thought himself too much 
of a burden; strange moods along this line 
claimed him until others of the family 
seemed to suspect him. They sat with him 
while he ate his meals and watched over 
him closely. But Tommy was not a cow- 
ard; they need not have feared that. 

First they got him his violin. It was the 
solace of his existence. He studied hard 
and practiced long. Four times he had 
been able to earn twenty dollars an eve- 
ning by playing solos at entertainments. 
That had helped; it gave him a justifica- 
tion of himself and a hope for the future. 
But teachers cost heavily. Even though 
the crippled lad had talent—genius if you 
will—it must be developed. 

But dreams keep us sane, and Tommy 
dreamed. Where was the harm in dream- 
ing of a sudden fortune that would enable 
him to learn to play well enough to earn 
a great deal of money. Where was the 
harm in visualizing from his wheel chair 
a concert hall filled with beautiful ladies 
and well-dressed men, gathered to hear the 
magic of his instrument and the mastery 
of his touch? 

Where was the harm, just in dreaming? 
And if one dreamed, why not of wealth 
and fame and limousines and luxury for 
his mother and his sisters? So Tommy kept 
sane. 

He turned the dial of the new radio and 
smiled as the room was filled with the soft 
strains of a violin. The artist, he thought, 
was little better than himself, yet he was 
paid for his services. Tommy listened 
avidly; watching to detect if the player 
had something that he himself lacked. 
When the solo died away there was greater 
hope in his heart. 

All afternoon he had given his attention 
to the new radio. He wanted his opera- 
tion of it perfect when the girls came that 
night; wanted them to get full benefit of 
the instrument. They would like it, he 
knew. 

The girls seldom went out in the eve- 
ning. They came home tired, and Tommy 
hated to see that. The radio would cheer 
and rest them. To turn the dials and cull 
from the air the sort of entertainment 
which suited a momentary taste, gave to 
the lad a sense almost of omnipotence; a 
pleasing mastery that seemed to be over 
destiny itself. 
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The station signed off, and the lad 
leaned forward and threw off the power 
switch. His hand caressed the magic cabi- 
net. He called out to his mother, busy in 
the kitchen: “ It’s swell!” 

While he waited for the coming of his 
sisters, he looked about the familiar room. 
There was the old mantelpiece upon which 
ticked in a subdued tone the marble clock 
with the pale blue dial and the gilt hands. 
That voice had filled the room since his 
earliest recollections—soft, quiet, rhythmi- 
cal, but inexorable, too. He had vivid 
memories of his father winding the old 
clock. 

He would lean his left elbow on the man- 
telpiece and wind with his right hand. His 
father always wore dark clothes, and usu- 
ally there was a sheen on the elbows. The 
sheen was made clear when he wound the 


clock. There was a picture of his father 
next the clock. That seemed a fitting 
place. 


Hooked into a drape that covered the 
mantel was a pin Tommy had saved from 
the only football game he ever had seen. 
It was a pin carrying the colors of the high 
school in the neighborhood. He had seen 
that game with his sister Ida before the 
laming disease had stricken him. 

Ida had done about everything for him. 
In each place that his eyes could find there 
was some evidence of her love. On the 
wall back of the sofa hung a target that 
was one of her gifts. It was a pasteboard 
target with vari-colored circles surrounding 
a black bull’s-eye. How many times had 
he fired at that target with the rubber- 
pointed shaft that flew unerringly from the 
pistol that was part of the game? How 
many hours had he whiled away thus? 

Ida would love the radio. 

He caught the wheels of his chair and 
rolled across the room to the sofa. There 
he found the pistol and the rubber shaft, 
and he carried them across the room again, 
pressed the shaft into the gun, aimed and 
fired. The missile went true to its mark. 
Perhaps this was mere boy’s play, this tar- 
get game. But it helped him, kept his 
hand and his eye steady, and aided his 
dreaming. He smiled wanly and glanced 
toward the kitchen with a vast love in his 
eyes. He could hear his mother’s voice, 
singing. 

That night he would be of some use to 
others. His hands would manipulate the 


dials and music would fill the room. Per- 
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haps the tired light would fade from the 
eyes of his sisters. 

There was always a glorious hour after 
dinner. Between then and bedtime the 
outer world was brought to Tommy, and 
he heard of the glamour of the city, the 
traffic of commerce, the voice of the work- 
aday world. 

But now he would have that throughout 
the day—by means of the radio. It was 
the voice of the world which snatched from 
the lips of creation its best word and broad- 
cast it into such rooms as this, and into 
such lonely ears as his own. 

That lovely hour would be lovelier now. 
In it he would play a greater part. He 
must perfect himself on all the stations 
that came magically at his command. He 
must record the numbers, locate each 
sound, each feature, each thrilling event. 
He would be the engineer of those enlarged 
evenings, and he took his responsibility 
keenly. 

“We ought to get a little book,” he said 
to his mother, ‘‘a kind of radio log where 
we could mark in stations and coming fea- 
tures and stuff like that.” 

She did not hear him as she sang to her- 
self. Tommy remained thoughtful for a 
moment, then he told himself: “‘ The peo- 
ple who sold us the radio ought to furnish 
a book like that.” 


III 


It was four o’clock the next afternoon 
when Mrs. Myers’s busy day was inter- 
rupted by a ring of the doorbell. Tommy 
was in the living room as usual, and as his 
mother went through the hall he heard her 
mutter: “I'll bet that’s Mrs. Gray—and 
me with a pie in the oven!” 

But it was not Mrs. Gray. It was a 
man. Tommy could hear his voice; a 
rough voice, and rasping with a queer 
huskiness of throat. He could not hear 
the exact words, but shortly he heard the 
door close and the man was coming along 
the hall with his mother. They entered 
the living room together. 

“ This is my son,” Mrs. Myers explained. 
“ He runs the radio for us, and he’ll be 
glad to learn all he can about it.” 

“ Sure,” the man said with a grunt. 

Tommy, though he was thrilled at the 
prospect of learning about the radio, dis- 
liked him in a vague way. Perhaps it was 
his voice which, at closer hearing, was even 
more unpleasant; or maybe it was his un- 
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dershot jaw and his beetling brows, or the 
shiftiness and queer brilliance of his eyes. 
It was something to which Tommy was in- 
stantly antipathetic, and even the presen- 
tation by the stranger of a radio log did 
not establish him in Tommy’s affections. 

“‘T was tellin’ your ma,” the stranger ex- 
plained, “ that I brought along a log book 
fer you. It’s a regular log book, you know. 
It’s put out by the Fireside Company. You 
got a Fireside machine, see, so you git a 
Fireside log.” 

He laughed to himself as he made this 
speech, and set upon the floor a bag which 
obviously contained tools. From the bag 
he brought out a book. Tommy noticed 
as he opened the bag that his hands were 
bunchy, the knuckles seemed to be pushed 
back onto the wrist bone, and they piled 
up there in ugly manner. 

“ Everybody that buys a Fireside, gits 
a log free,” the stranger went on. ‘“ The 
company don’t say nothin’ about it, be- 
cause they like to show you they don’t 
forgit you when you buy the set. They 
wait till everythin’ is in an’ workin’, then 
they send me aroun’ to look the set over 
an’ give customers the log.” 

Tommy accepted the book. 


“T think that very nice,” he said, his 
small hands fondling the cover, and his 


eyes playing over it. It was a brown, 
pasteboard-bound book, and there was 
nothing stamped upon the cover. He 
opened the pages and found them blank. 
The book, it seemed to him, was not an ex- 
pensive affair. It did not appear to be in 
keeping with the radio, but it would serve. 

“ Now don’t leave me bother you, lady,” 
the man said to Mrs. Myers. “I’m used 
to goin’ into houses an’ workin’. I know 
what gittin’ dinner means. The wife is 
always makin’ that clear to me!” 

He laughed, and though there was hu- 
mor in the gesture he made, it was to Tom- 
my distinctly unpleasant. He noticed that 
the lips of the man laughed in an ugly way, 
but the eyes did not respond. 

“Tye got to get along with supper,” the 
mother said. ‘“ Tommy’!l help you any 
way he can; he'll tell you what you want 
to know.” 

“You go ahead,” the man said, turning 
toward his tool bag and dragging it across 
the rug to the radio. “I won’t need no 
help.” 

When the mother had gone the man 
turned to Tommy. 
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“You crippled up, huh?” he asked bru- 
tally. 

“Yes,” Tommy answered, his cheeks 
flushing. 

“Tough. Me, I know how tough. I 
been an athlete all me life—fighter.” 

Tommy made no reply. The man need- 
ed none. He was rattling tools in the bag, 
but he continued his talk. 

“Yeah, I was a professional fighter till 
a coupla years ago. I made plenty of 
dough, but, like all of ’em, I was sucker 
enough to throw it around to a lot of guys 
I thought was my friends. There ain’t 
nothin’ to the good fellow racket! How 
long you been a crip?” 

“ Five years.” 

““What’s the matter? Won’t you never 
git aroun’. Is it your pins that’s twisted 
up under yuh?” 

“ Tt’s—paralysis. What are you going 
to do to the radio? It works fine.” 

“ Checkin’ up,” the man replied. “ Just 
a service call, see? We give out the books, 
then I check up on the guy that installed 
the set an’ I report back if it’s put in right. 
You’d be surprised how small a thing can 
knock one of these radio sets cuckoo. Meb- 
be a weak connection, a bum insulation, 
an aérial that’s up wrong, a bad tube. 
Gawd knows, there’s enough to go wrong 
with ’em!” 

“This one seems perfect to me.” 

“Mebbe it does to you,” the man re- 
torted, “ but I might even have to change 
the whole aérial! How you rigged—out- 
side aérial?” 

“Yes. It runs over that window sill 
there and up to the roof.” 

“After I check up on her,” the stranger 
announced importantly, “I might change 
to an inside aérial. It all depends. If I 
see a chance to make things better, I do it. 
That’s why I come aroun’, see? They 
know I knows what’s best, an’ they send 
me aroun’. I just look over the house an’ 
the set, an’ if I can find a better way to 
rig, I changes. They wants you satisfied; 
I do, too. Say, how old ’re you?” 

“ Eighteen—I’ll be nineteen—”’ 

“ Eighteen, eh? An’ can’t walk a step? 
Can’t git outa that crate at all?” 

“T can’t leave my chair,’ Tommy ad- 
mitted. Outside in the kitchen, he could 
hear his mother at work and he wished that 
she would come into the room. The man 
grunted and turned to the radio set. 

Tommy felt a sacrilege in the way his 
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gnarled hands twisted the set around. He 
had a long, thin screw driver in his hand, 
and it seemed to Tommy that it looked 
awkward there. The man whistled softly 
as he removed the top of the cabinet and 
lifted out a tube. He held the tube toward 
the light of the window and his profile was 
silhouetted against the wall in almost a line 
with the picture of Tommy’s father. There 
was a striking contrast between the two 


men. 
IV 


He returned the tube, turned the dials 
to several different stations, appeared to 
inspect the battery connections, then 
peered intently at the power indicator. 
After that he gave his attention to the 
aérial, and followed it from the machine 
to the window sill; leaned from the win- 
dow and traced its course upward with his 
eye. 
“ H-m,” he muttered to himself. ‘“‘ Looks 
all right, at that.” 

He turned suddenly toward Tommy. 

“ Vou might git a better reception with 
an inside aérial,” he explained. “ We be- 
lieve the way to sell more machines is to 
keep customers pleased. Then your friends 
will hear your machine an’ buy one like it, 
see? I’m goin’ to take a peek aroun’ this 
room, an’ mebbe that other one there,” 
pointing toward his mother’s bedroom, 
“‘an’ see what I think.” 

Tommy nodded. 

The fellow strolled about the room, his 
hands often brushing the wall, and his eyes 
apparently directed at the molding from 
which hung pictures. He saw the picture 
on the mantel and asked: 

“ Who’s that, yer old man?” 

“ My father,” Tommy answered stiffly. 

“ He aroun’ now?” 

“ He’s—dead.” 

“Oh, passed out, huh? Too bad.” 

Then he walked into the hall and across 
to Mrs. Myers’s room. Tommy could hear 
him tapping on the walls there and heard 
him, too, when he went into the room 
shared by Ida and Nellie. His presence 
there bothered Tommy. It seemed out of 
place, wrong, sort of an insult. 

Tommy picked up the log book which 
had fallen on the robe over his legs. His 
fingers turned the pages, and he saw that 
some of the corners were dog-eared and 
the edges stained. On the back there was 
a large mark as though the book might 
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have made contact with an oily spot in the 
mysterious bag of this inspector. 

After some time the man came back into 
the room, his jaw stuck well out, his eyes 
darting about. He saw Tommy more or 
less in the corner of the room and looked 
toward him. 

‘“‘ That cookin’ smells pretty good, kid,” 
he grinned, his massive head nodding to- 
ward the kitchen. Tommy did not answer. 

“IT guess there’s no use twistin’ things 
around. The moldin’ in these rooms is all 
right, but the outside aérial is just as good, 
if you ask me. The reception is fine as 
it is. 

Tommy, inwardly relieved, said: “ I’m 
glad you found it all right. I didn’t want 
you to change it to-night. You see, it’s 
getting late. The girls will be home soon. 
It’s pretty dark outside, now.” 

He glanced toward the window and out 
beyond into a winter sky that was fast 
dying. In the room gloomy shadows were 
gathering with rapidity. 

“Uh, huh. I'll be goin’ along. I'll re- 
port the machine doin’ fine. I guess you 
enjoy it a lot, huh?” 

‘You bet I do!” Tommy agreed. “ The 
program is never too long for me. I can’t 
do much else. I’m sort of a—well—a 
loss.” 

The man dropped the long screw driver 
into the mouth of the mystery bag. It 
clanked against other tools there. He 
fished in his pocket and drew forth a packet 
of cigarettes. Tommy watched him as he 
found a match and saw the flame as it 
came into life and cast indistinct shadows 
about the room. It was not yet dark, but 
the gray of gloaming was in the air. 

When the weed was burning to his sat- 
isfaction, the inspector leaned over his big 
bag and examined its contents. Apparent- 
ly satisfied, he closed the receptacle and 
Tommy saw his bent and bunchy fingers 
snapping the catches together. He was 
glad that the man was going; there was 
that about his presence which palled upon 
the cripple. 

It seemed to him that the touch of this 
man on the new radio was a thing to be 
abhorred. Everything the man did seemed 
to rub Tommy the wrong way. 

He watched him closely as he prepared 
to leave; saw him swing the bag upward 
by a strap onto his shoulder, then puff the 
end of his cigarette into glowing radiance. 

“Sure,” the man said, as though reas- 
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suring himself, “this set is a kayo. She 
receives like a teller in a bank. Clear, 
clean an’ snappy—that right?” 

“It seems fine to me,” Tommy replied. 

“Tl tell ’em that,” the man said, and 
grunted. “ By the way, I’m a kind of a 
specialist in these sets, see?” 

He laughed shortly, and the sound 
seemed to reverberate through the husk in 
his throat and linger there, like wind in a 
palm frond. 

“You oughta tune in on Fireside now. 
They run from five to six to-night. Good 
program. Guys that ain’t familiar with 
radio can pick up a lot of good tips by 
gettin’ in on the Fireside hour.” 

“J will,’ Tommy agreed. 

“You know, little steers about carin’ 
for the batteries an’ watchin’ your aérial, 
an’ things like that. Why, I’ve been called 
on cases where guys was havin’ trouble 
with their sets an’ the only trouble was that 
some other sap had fastened onto their 
aérial, or tore it loose to make room for 
his own! Yeah! Some guys has got the 
crust of an elephant. But leave us know 
if you have any trouble with her. Just 
call up the Fireside office; it’s in the direc- 
tory.” 

“ I 
need to learn about radio. I run this one 
for the family. I wanted a log like this.” 

“ Wait,” the man said magnanimously, 
“Tl pick up Fireside for you now. You 
get some good tips.” 

He walked across the room to a fern that 
bloomed in a heavy pot. In the earth he 
stubbed his cigarette, dropped his bag be- 
side the pedestal that supported the deco- 
ration, then walked to the radio again. 

His heavy fingers whirled the dials. Sud- 
denly there came into the room a medley of 
several stations as he passed through them 
in range. 

“ Fireside oughta be at about eighty or 
eighty-five on the dial,” he said. “I might 
be a little out, because these apartment 
houses raise the devil with receivin’, but 
I won’t be far wrong.” 


V 


Tommy watched his profaning hand as 
the dials responded to its touch. He could, 
he thought, have tuned in on Fireside him- 
self. He wished this man would leave. He 
had been too long there already. 

The instrument itself seemed, mcomen- 
tarily, to resent the touch of an unknown 


“Thank you,” Tommy answered. 
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hand. The tubes sounded a microphonic 
roar that was strange. This dissolved into 
static as the dials responded to the quick 
twisting; the set crackled spitefully. 

The needle indicator rose to eighty and 
slowed. At cighty-three a voice came 
faintly; at eighty-five words, clear and 
resonant, filled the room. 

“The Fireside hour is about to be of- 
fered to the radio audience,’ the voice 
announced. 

‘“‘ That’s them,” the stranger said, reach- 
ing for his bag near the fern pedestal. 
Tommy nodded. 

“Before going on with the regular pro- 
gram,” the voice in the loud speaker con- 
tinued, ‘“‘ there is an announcement we wish 
made for the Fireside Company itself. 
Some of the recent purchasers of our 
equipment have, we are told, been victim- 
ized by an impostor who uses the name of 
this company to work his way into the 
homes of Fireside owners. Generally, we 
are told, he presents a radio log with our 
compliments, and poses as an inspector for 
this company. His description is—” 

The strange man, his lips curled back- 
ward in a hateful manner, and his shifty 
eyes ablaze with anger, darted across the 
room and spun the dials so that the voice 
was drowned in a series of squeaks. He 
whirled, his back toward the machine, and 
his eyes seeking Tommy’s through the 
gathering shadows of the room. He saw 
on the youth’s face a sudden suspicion, 
then full understanding. 

“You so much as open your mouth, you 
wizened runt,” he snarled, “ an’ I’ll break 
you in pieces, see!” 

Tommy straightened. His first sensa- 
tion was that of downright fear. Here was 
the very man of whom the announcer had 
spoken. Here was the man against whom 
warning was given, here in this very room, 
working his trickery on Tommy and his 
mother. It seemed unbelievable. 

As he straightened, Tommy propped 
himself on his hands, leaning heavily 
against the blanket wrapped about him. 
His mind was a whirlpool of doubts and 
fears. But his brain cleared as his hand 
came in contact with the target pistol under 
the protective blanket. His fingers wound 
around the butt instinctively, and it was 
several seconds before he realized what it 
was. By then the man was back at his 
tool bag and swinging the strap over his 
shoulder, preparatory to leaving. 
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“ Mother!” 
“* Mother!” 

“You shut your head, you little runt,” 
the man gritted angrily, “or Ill bash it 
in for you, an’ the old woman’s, too! 
Whatcha think I am, a sap? Shut up!” 

But Tommy was goaded on by a spirit 
he never before had felt. That toy which 
had come so opportunely to his hand gave 
him both an idea and the courage to work 
it. He dragged the object from the folds 
of the blanket and leveled it on the man 
before him. 

“You'll shut up!” he snapped, his voice 
showing all the confidence he could mus- 
ter. ‘“ You will or I'll kill you! You're a 
thief, a house burglar. You’re the man 
they were talking about over the radio. I 
suspected something all along, ever since 
you said this log book was from the Fire- 
side Company and I noticed it wasn’t 
marked by their name, or with their adver- 
tising. Ever since then, my friend, I’ve 
been ready for you. That’s why I got this 
gun while you were snooping through those 
other rooms!” 

In the gathering shadows of the room 
he waved the target pistol which fired the 
rubber-nosed shaft. His throat was dry 
with fear that the man would see through 
the ruse. But he held firm, stood his 
ground, and called again to his mother, 
and she came into the room. 

“ This man is a thief, mother,” he told 
her. “ Walk behind my chair and go to 
the radio. Turn the center dial until it 
touches eighty-five. If this man moves, I 
am going to kill him!” 

Mrs. Myers staggered at the sight that 
greeted her eyes. One hand went to her 
breast and pressed hard there. With the 
other she reached toward the door jamb 
and supported herself. Words failed her 
urgent need. Mutely she looked, first at 
this strange man and then at her crippled 
son. 

“ Do as I tell you, mother,” Tommy said 
quickly. ‘Go there and turn the dial to 
eighty-five. Then go to the door and call 
Mrs. Gray. Have her get the police. This 
man is a thief. I will kill him instantly 
if he does not do exactly as I say.” 

Mrs. Myers managed to gasp: 

“Tommy! Oh, Tommy! 
don’t!” 

Tommy knew what she meant; he recog- 
nized in her voice fear of the bluff he was 
offering and the results of its discovery. 








Tommy called 


Don’t— 
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sharply. 











But the strange man was affected oppo- 
sitely. He thought the woman feared blood 
upon the hands of her crippled son, and, 
like the coward he was, he crouched and 
cringed. 

““Do as I say,” Tommy said sharply 
now. “Turn the dial. Then call Mrs. 
Gray and have her get the police. And go 
behind my chair, mother. Do not get in 
the line of fire. 

“You,” he snapped at the impostor, 
“make a move and I'll kill you sure! 
There are some things which make a fighter 
weaker than a cripple. Don’t think I’m 
afraid to shoot!” 

Tremblingly, Mrs. Myers went to the 
machine. Her red hand, moist from the 
kitchen, and shaking with the stress of her 
emotions, caught the dial and turned it. 
At eighty there came a faint word. At 
eighty-five the voice of the announcer was 
as clear as a mountain stream. 

“ And in conclusion we would state that 
the Fireside Company agrees to pay to 
any one offering information leading to the 
apprehension of this man, the reward of 
twenty-five hundred dollars in cash. If 
you see a suspicious person, one you think 
may be the man sought, please call this 
studio instantly and ask for the studio 
manager. Also, the general public is 
warned against this man and urged not to 
permit inspectors to enter their premises 
until identification has been established be- 
yond doubt. 

“We will now proceed with the usual 
Fireside hour. Mr, Dwight, our techni- 
cian, will speak to us at this time. For 
fifteen minutes he will tell us what to do 
with batteries.” 

VI 


“SnHutT it off, mother,” Tommy said. 
“ Get Mrs. Gray.” 

The mother did as she was asked. Tom- 
my sat tensely in his wheel chair. His 
hand was steady as he trained the target 
pistol upon the breast of the man. Now 
and then he warned his victim to be still, 
under penalty of instant shooting. 

Mrs. Gray was heard running hurriedly 
down the hall. Mrs. Myers returned and 
leaned again, trembling, against the door 
jamb. The impostor addressed her. 

“T admit I ain’t on the level, ma’am,” 
he said. ‘“ But what about this kid? He 
just told me he is only eighteen years old. 
That ain’t old enough to own a pistol in 
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this State, ma’am. He just admitted his 
old man is dead; the gun don’t belong to 
his father. I got him as bad, or worse, 
than he has me. Did you ever hear of 
the law against revolvers in this State? 
That crippled little runt ’ll look fine doin’ 
a stretch in the big house. They’ll teach 
him to walk!” 

Mrs. Myers weaved against the door, 
brushed an imaginary lock of hair from 
her forehead, reeled slightly on her feet. 

“Don’t mind him, mother; I know what 
I’m doing,” Tommy said. 

“ Don’t you ever think he does, ma’am!” 
the other protested. “I’m a crook, an’ I 
know about these things. He ain’t no 
right to that rod, so he ain’t. He’s as 
guilty as I am. If that other woman brings 
a copper in here, the copper ‘ll take us 
both. I'll promise you that, sure as hell! 
I’m ready to dicker, see? You give me 
three minutes to do a get-away, then we’re 
all safe. I won’t never bother you.” 

He raised his hands in an imploring ges- 
ture, his eyes shifting toward the hall as 
if he expected to see there the end of his 
freedom in the form of a bluecoat with 
brass buttons. 

“Drop those hands as they were!” 
Tommy snapped. 


The room was growing darker, but he 
dared not risk the lights for fear that a 
greater illumination might disclose the 


hoax he was working. It seemed an in- 
terminable time before footsteps sounded 
in the hall. As they rang out, the last test 
came. 

The criminal cornered and driven on by 
the desperation of his plight, straightened 
and seemed to flex his muscles for a final 
and supreme effort. Tommy, his voice 
steeled, met the test. 

“‘T am an expert shot,” he said. “I will 
shoot to kill if you make a single move. 
Understand that—the rest is up to you. 
A move, an attempt to fight, or escape, is 
death. I warn you honestly and fairly.” 

The crook wilted. His hands wrung to- 
gether despite the youth’s admonition to 
keep them at his sides. His eyes lost their 
glare of cunning and directed a pleading 
gaze upon Tommy. He was there plead- 
ing when the policeman from the corner, 
guided by a breathless and terrified Mrs. 
Gray, stalked into the hall and took him in 
charge. 

As soon as this had been done, Tommy 
asked his mother to turn on the lights. The 
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impostor was telling the officer about the 
presence of the pistol and the illegality of 
its possession. Although the officer obvi- 
ously had no heart for the tale, he recog- 
nized that the law was not a matter for his 
individual taste. He had a duty to per- 
form, and there he must remain until it 
was performed. 

But the flashing of the lights dissipated 
all doubt. Tommy, a smile of delight 
wreathing his lips, tossed the target pistol 
onto the floor at his feet. 

“‘Over on the sofa there,” he explained, 
“is the only bullet that fits this gun. You 
will find it there if you look. It’s made of 
rubber.” 

The officer laughed. There was for him 
nothing but humor in the situation. The 
impostor’s face became a deep-hued pur- 
ple, and the cords on his neck threatened 
to burst. He raved and cursed until the 
officer ordered him sharply to silence. 

“Take him away,’ Tommy suggested. 
“They want him badly at the Fireside 
Company’s broadcasting studio. He tuned 
in there himself to find that out for all of 
us.” 

“Oh,” the policeman said, and smiled 
in satisfaction, “have no fear but what 
he’ll be going in, lad! I know him, and 
I know they want him. They want him 
twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth, so they 
do—and it’s you that ’ll be getting that 
money. I’m glad to have this prize beauty, 
too. We’ve had a call on him for better 
than a month, and never caught up with 
him till you pulled the trick with a pop- 
gun!” 

He laughed again. 

The crook glared at Tommy. 

“TI might ’a’ known it!” he snarled. 
“ Right from the first I seen that fool tar- 
get there on the wall. I must ’a’ been 
asleep for fair!” 

“Mostly,” the officer agreed, “ you 
crooks are. A good scheme you had, I’ll 
admit, but not the brains to keep it work- 
ing. 

“You see,” he said importantly, turning 
again to Tommy and his mother, and Mrs. 
Gray who stood silent and _ properly 
alarmed throughout the whole scene, “ this 
fine crook worked in cahoots with another 
guy in the delivery department of the Fire- 
side outfit. Every time a new radio was 
installed, this other crook told him about 
it. Then he would follow it up and work 
the house through. We'll see if there’s any 
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stuff in his pockets that you folks ‘Il iden- 
tify. There will be, sure enough! We'll 
let you have a peek at it over at the station 
house.” 

With little consideration for gentleness, 
he thrust his prisoner out into the hall. 
On the way out they met Ida Myers com- 
ing in. Amazement stamped her face as 
she stood aside to let them pass, Then 


she hurried into the living room in time 
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to hear the words of Mrs. Gray, who at 
last had found her tongue. 

“Think of it! Twenty-five hundred 
dollars! And the radio bought on time!” 

“It ‘Il give Tommy a chance,” Mrs. 
Myers said tremulously, “to finish up on 
his violin.” 

“You'll hear me play some day,” Tom- 
my prophesied calmly. “I just bet you 
will—maybe right over this very radio!” 














By Elizabeth 





“ ABBY! Come downstairs a minute.” 
Aunt Dossett’s voice arose, turned 
the corner and came into the room 
like a military tread. 

Abby started guiltily, for at that very 
moment she was planning to cut short her 
yearly visit to the aunt who had taken her 
in when her mother died and her father 
mysteriously disappeared. Abby was six 
years old then. When she was eighteen 
her father returned without warning, hand- 
ed her a fortune, and died, thus saving ex- 
planations. 

When the money came into her hands, 
Abby spent portions of it gayly on travels, 
new homes, and new friends, but she al- 
ways came back for a yearly visit with 
Aunt Dossett. The visits bored the girl, 
and she was secretly shamed that they did. 
So at that minute she was sorting out her 
prettiest things to give to Aunt Dossett, 
making up, she hoped, for not wanting to 
stay longer. 

“Abby!” The challenge was repeated. 

“Heavens!” Abby exclaimed, and 
crushed about her a garment of silky scar- 
let and green parrots and ran to answer 
the call. 

A humming sound met her on the stairs. 
Aunt Dossett’s spectacles were perched ex- 
citedly above her forehead. 


Vacuum 


THIS IS THE STORY OF A PNEUMATIC CLEANER WHICH DID 
ITS MECHANICAL BEST TO SWEEP A YOUNG AND 
BEAUTIFUL HEIRESS OFF HER FEET 
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“Abby!” she said. ‘ Look at the vac- 
uum cleaner this man has. I’m not sure 
it is the best. You look at it.” 

The humming was loud in the great 
square living room, where the spotless car- 
pet was being urged to give up dust that 
it probably never had. 

“‘T haven’t gone in for a vacuum cleaner, 
Abby,” the aunt went on. “ Seems as if it 
would wear the nap off the carpets, but 
they do say that it doesn’t hurt them any 
more than to have the dirt ground in by 
the feet. What do you think about it?” 

“ Almost everybody has one, Aunt Dos- 
sett.” 

“Do you know how much they should 
cost?” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“Look here, young man,” Aunt Dos- 
sett said, and her voice went up several 
notes. “Tell this young lady the price 
you made me.” 

The humming stopped with a click. 

Abby raised her eyes to the young dem- 
onstrator. What she saw sent her hand 
swiftly to verify the smoothness of her 
shining brown head. The demonstrator’s 
fine eyes met hers. 

“ Just what price did you make, with the 
attachments,” Aunt Dossett demanded. 

“ Sixty-five dollars, madam.” 
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“ How many attachments?” 

“ Five, madam.” 

“ How much without the attachments?” 

He named the sum. 

“ How much with four attachments in- 
stead of five?” 

He specified the figure. 

“ Three dollars less without the automo- 
bile cushion cleaner,” Aunt Dossett specu- 
lated. ‘I don’t expect to have an auto- 
mobile, so I guess I don’t need the fix- 
ture—should you think so, Abby? How 
much a month would I have to pay?” 

“ Five dollars, madam.” 

Aunt Dossett took the attachments into 
her great lap to examine them. Abby 
stared at the young man. 

Never in her life had she seen such a 
tired look. He had a weary mouth, an en- 
tire face drooping and drawn and white. 
And he was young, too. 

The girl sat down on the edge of a chair. 
There was no hurrying Aunt Dossett; she 
would go over again and again all the 
changes that could be rung on vacuum 
cleaners. She would ask the questions 
often. She would consult, agree and dis- 
agree, speculate, deny, accept, weave back 
and forth. 


Abby watched the young man with the 


tired, fine eyes. He answered and demon- 
strated. He was blue about the mouth, 
and deep gullies struck down from the cor- 
ners of his lips. He was very thin. 

Didn’t he have enough to eat—or wear 
—or anything? He was tired—fearfully. 
He should be put to bed after a good plain 
meal, his door gently closed, and be left to 
permit youth to creep back. 

What was his history? He had been a 
long time without the food and clothing 
and happiness he needed—she was sure of 
that. 

Aunt Dossett released the young man at 
last. Yes, she would buy if he would bring 
her a machine right out of the factory. 
No, she would not take this ene that he 
had with him, for she did not want other 
people’s dust left in her house. He had 
demonstrated with it in other houses, hadn’t 
he? He had. 

Having talked away all her doubts, Aunt 
Dossett wanted the machine at once. She 
would take it if he would bring it that 
afternoon. Then she swished into the back 
of the house and her voice came command- 
ingly to them from there. 

Abby followed the young man out on 
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the front porch. He had hoisted the ma- 
chine on one arm. 

“How do you like selling vacuums?” 
she inquired from behind him. 

He turned, startled. She repeated the 
question. He smiled faintly—a bit of hu- 
mor in the great weariness that possessed 
his spirit. 

“‘T suppose it is all right,” he replied. 

He was looking at Abby and—from 
many tellings—she knew what he was see- 
ing: a slim girl holding a gay, lacy thing 
about her with hands and arms that had 
been sketched by artists; her mouth, too, 
had been put on canvas; her hair had reds 
and golds and bronzes to lighten its brown. 
She had been told all that and more, as to 
coloring, eyes, throat, and so on. 

Heavens! How tired he was! He 
didn’t care at all for her prettiness; he 
was so tired. 

‘What is the matter with you?” she 
asked abruptly. “Are you sick?” 

He looked surprised and, if he had been 
twenty years younger, she would have 
thought his chin trembled. Then he turned 
sharply away and went down the steps, 
lugging the machine, bending under its 
weight. 

II 


“Tr’s a dirty shame!” she said violently 
to Aunt Dossett. 

‘“What? Don’t use such words, Abby.” 

“But he was nearly dead. That’s where 
the moneyed class really oppresses—when 
the bosses overwork their employees.” 

“T do not think Jason Morgan oppresses 
his men,” Aunt Dossett said primly. 

“Uncle Jason!” Abby cried. “Is it 
Uncle Jason’s vacuum?” 

“It’s from the Consolidated Electric 
Company. He is the president, Abby. You 
know that as well as I do.” 

Now Abby had had spells of looking 
after the deserving poor since her money 
had come to her. She had helped poor 
children, distressed mothers, helpless grand- 
mothers, and satisfied a humane desire to 
do practical service with her money. 

She did not give too much—not enough 
to cut down her travel abroad or to forego 
any of the marvelous matters that her 
fairyland had brought her. She gave to 
homes and reforms and societies and pre- 
ventions of this and that. 

She was sure that the tired young man 
of the vacuum was worthy. She would 
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be on the veranda when he came back that 
afternoon to make good his solemn oath 
to Aunt Dossett—the veranda where petu- 
nias ran riot and dripped showers of color. 
She would find out something more about 
him. It was proper for her to do it, for 
lately she had been offered the chairman- 
ship of the “ Help the Helpless” at her 
summer home. 

And she might as well look a little pret- 
tier when he came back. Orchid, filmy 
stuff was good for afternoons. 

But the young man did not come back. 
A red-faced youth, built like a baggage 
smasher, brought the cleaner. 

Abby asked him the name of the demon- 
strator who had made the sale. 

“Huh? I dunno,” the strong boy re- 
plied, and the vacuum was housed with no 
more words. 


Abby dreamed that night of tired eyes ° 


that could hardly lift their lids, of a head 
bent forward, a lined face, a skin that was 
blue-white. 

An idea dawned in her charitable brain 
with the morning. She was not the least 
in awe of Uncle Jason. He had rocked her 
on his knee. He had not seen her much 
since she had grown up, but being grown 
up had not hurt her in his estimation. And 
if there was anything she was not afraid 
of, it was a man. 

After a few days of meditation she went 
to see Jason Morgan in his office. The 
visit was made surreptitiously as far as 
Aunt Dossett was concerned. Uncle Ja- 
son kissed her, held both her hands, his 
gray old face flushed eagerly. 

“God bless me, child, who’d have 
thought you would be so good looking! 
Seems years since I’ve seen you! You are 
a beauty, Abby. Did you know it?” 

“ T’ve been told so.” 

“T was coming to see you to-night—and 
you thought to come to me. I’m glad.” 

“Can you keep a secret for me—from 
‘Aunt Dossett?” 

“ Keeping a secret from Aunt Dossett 
is something of a job. But I'll try. What 
is it, child?” 

Abby told him—with many small airs 
of indifference, of businesslike, charitable 
sympathy—of the shattered-looking young 
man who was on Uncle Jason’s pay roll. 

‘What do you want me to do?” the old 
gentleman asked, and he was not exactly 
suspicious of her interest, but there was a 
half smile on his stern mouth. 
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“‘ Give him something easier and better,” 
she replied boldly. 

‘‘ What can he do? What is his ability?” 

‘Oh, mercy, Uncle Jason, I don’t know! 
I never saw him before, or heard of him, 
but surely there are jobs about this big 
place besides carrying terrific weights up 
and down steps! There is great kindness 
and—er—charity in fitting the business to 
the man, I think,” she finished primly. 

“ He is good-looking, of course.” 

‘* Really, I didn’t notice. You see, Uncle 
Jason, having all this money come to me 
at once might have made me very selfish 
and careless and thoughtless and all that. 
I’ve tried to do some good—really, Uncle 
Jason—I don’t like you to look like that— 
I’m not always frivolous. I want to do a 
kind act. I wish you wouldn’t smile.” 

“Not for the world! Which young man 
is he? Do you know his name?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ Well, let’s see,” he said, and touched a 
button on his desk. ‘“ I’ll ask the manager. 
You see, Abby, we sometimes have fifty 
men demonstrating for us. But Mr. Rick- 
ard can tell who sold your machine.” 

Mr. Rickard could. He had a slip of 
paper. 

‘“On the tenth, to Mrs. M. Dossett,” he 
said. ‘‘ Howard Ashe made the sale.” 

“Don’t know him,” Uncle Jason re- 
marked. ‘‘ Do you want to see him, Ab- 
by?” 

‘No, no!” she cried. ‘I don’t want to 
appear in this. Not now, anyhow!” 

A lovely red was running over her cheeks 
and throat. 

“ What sort of a fellow is Howard Ashe, 
Rickard?” Uncle Jason asked. 

“Oh, sort of—er—casual, I should say, 
er,” 

When Mr. Rickard had gone, Mr. Mor- 
gan turned to the girl. 

“ Now, Abby, I’ll see what this young 
fellow is like. I won’t make him vice presi- 
dent or department manager—at least not 
to-day. But to please you I'll see what 
we can do to make Howard Ashe have a 
better time. That’s the idea, isn’t it?” 

Abby said it was the idea. 

“‘ And don’t tell Aunt Dossett,” she add- 
ed. “She might think it was—er—silly— 
or something.” 

“‘She might,” he agreed soberly. 

“And Uncle Jason—” She hesitated. 
“T’m going away to-morrow and—er— 
after awhile, if he makes good, you might 
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let him know who—who thought about giv- 
ing him a chance—you see?” 
“‘T see. Not to hide your light perma- 
nently under a bushel, as it were?” 
“As it were, you dear thing,” Abby 
smiled. 
III 


ABBY was faintly excited when she went 
away the next morning. Somehow she ex- 
pected to be accosted on the way to the 
station, taking the train, even after the 
wheels were turning—by the demonstrator 
she had helped. But the train rolled along 
as usual, New York came as usual, she 
made plans with friends as usual. Good- 
by to the young man of the tired eyes! It 
was all over, apparently. 

She did not really know what she had ex- 
pected, but hardly that her sudden interest 
and dream had gone forever. He would 
certainly do something when he was told 
who had made possible his advancement. 
But maybe he hadn’t advanced! Uncle 
Jason was to tell him of her if he made 
good. 

It was silly to wonder about that un- 
known young man. It was very silly to 
think of him early in the morning and late 
at night—in the first of her consciousness 
and in the last of it. Silly! But they say 
that romance is a developer of the spirit 
and, despite her faith in herself, Abby knew 
she needed development. Anyhow, it was 
a memory to sigh alone with in the moon- 
light. Not that she had much opportunity 
to sigh alone in moonlight. There was 
Philip Lane—and others. 

How silly! Romancing over a man she 
did not know and who carried vacuum 
cleaners from door to door! But she would 
like to know how he was getting on and if 
he looked better. He was probably well— 
thanks to her—so well that he, too, wan- 
dered under the same moon—it was off to 
the left there—with a girl from the factory, 
maybe. But she would like to know how 
he was getting on! 

Then there came a letter forwarded from 
Mrs. M. Dossett to Abby at Shelter Island. 
It was a queer letter—typewritten inaccu- 
rately, and it said, also inaccurately, that 
the writer was grateful for her “ interfer- 
rence ”—three r’s—that had given him an 
unexpected raise in salary. She didn’t 
know whether the letter was queer through 
the writer’s ignorance, or embarrassment. 
Howard Ashe had signed it. 
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Aunt Dossett might have been surprised 
at the promptness of Abby’s next visit. 
The girl was vigorous, beautiful, smartly 
gowned and cheerful. A year is a long 
time, but she flushed faintly as she entered 
Aunt Dossett’s prim house, and the hum 
of a vacuum cleaner, in the back hall, met 
her. She laughed with some tossing of her 
head, and laughed again when she made 
another surreptitious visit to Uncle Jason, 
still at his desk as if he had not moved 
from the spot. 

“Well,” he said after he had greeted 
her. “ Your friend, Howard Ashe, has 
asked to see you when you come into the 
office.” 

“Has he done well?” 

“ Fairly so.” Uncle Jason looked at her 
curiously. 

He touched the button again and ordered 
Howard Ashe in. 

Abby tried to look indifferent. She did 
it rather well, for she had told herself that 
dreams do not last forever; that they need 
nourishment, and hers had received none. 
She waited for Howard Ashe, her smartly 
hatted head held high. 

Mr. Rickard came first, and then Abby 
gripped a chair and put the back of a hand 
against her mouth. 

“ Why—why—” she gasped. ‘“ It—it— 
isn’t—the man!” 

Howard Ashe was undersized. His hair 
was nearly scalloped. 

There were confusions and explanations. 
Howard Ashe stumblingly recalled that, on 
the day Mrs. M. Dossett’s machine was 
sold, he was not feeling well, and had per- 
mitted another man to take over the fore- 
noon’s work, as the man needed a bit of 
money. It was all safe; there was no 
chance of losing anything; a vacuum clean- 
er would be hard to steal—and the person 
seemed worthy. 

“Who was he?” Mr. Rickard demanded, 
red faced. 

Howard Ashe did not know his name, 
had not seen him before nor since, but 
seemed to remember faintly some history 
that the man gave—not a bad one. 

“A tramp!” Mr. Rickard muttered bit- 
terly. 

“Any way of finding out who he was 
and where he has gone?” Uncle Jason 
asked, after a glance at Abby. 

“T should say not, sir.” 

Howard Ashe turned to Abby, who was 
standing very straight and still. 
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“I’m grateful to ye, miss. I’ve done 
my best. Now if ye’re interested in the 
work, I’d like to show ye a way I’ve in- 
vented to carry the machines.” 

‘“‘ Heavens, no!” Abby exclaimed. “ I’ve 
wasted a year on vacuum cleaners al- 
ready!” 

IV 


TuatT night after supper Abby’s hands 
rested among the petunias that were drip- 
ping color over the veranda rail. Her fin- 
gers moved slowly among them. 

“What are you doing, Abby?” Aunt 
Dossett demanded. 

“T’m digging a nice private grave and 
burying something.” 

She sat down to her best stationery then 
and wrote: 

Dear PHIL: 

I have been mean to keep you waiting. Don’t 
you want to come out here and get your answer? 
I'd like you to. 

Then, replying to Aunt Dossett’s ques- 
tions, Abby said: 

‘He is Philip Lane. He’s a corporation 
president at forty, Aunt Dossett. And his 
father has been Governor.” 

“T’m glad you are ambitious and look 
high, child.” 

“‘T always have,” Abby said haughtily. 

“ Do you like him, my dear?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Aunt Dossett sighed. 

“ When I took your Uncle Dossett,” she 
remarked, “I wasn’t so cool about it.” 

“Girls are different now,” Abby de- 
clared, her fingers tapping again among the 
petunias. 

Aunt Dossett sighed again and looked 
bewildered. 

“T think I’ll go on to bed, Abby, if you 
don’t mind. My head aches. It has ached 
all day.” 

Poor old Aunt Dossett! Abby saw her 
own future—drab and dull, and going to 
bed early—unless she, found something in 
the world to “pep” her up. 

She went upstairs with her aunt, brushed 
her hair, gave her an antiheadache tablet, 
folded her comfortable lightly over her 
knees. 

Then she kissed Aunt Dossett from very 
loneliness. Money was much; clothes and 
jewels, furs and hats, were much, but it oc- 
curred to her that, as an only tie, aunts 
were not so very great in the scheme of 
living. She patted Aunt Dossett’s shoulder. 
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“T’ll go to bed early, too,” Abby said. 
“T’ll just sit a bit on the veranda.” 

But she sat out quite a bit longer. And, 
as she pulled the screen door gently shut 
after her, a man came up the walk. 

The lamp at the corner turned the 
stranger almost immediately into a famil- 
iar. Howard Ashe! Abby stared. 

“T’d like to speak to ye, miss,” he said. 
“You remember me—this afternoon at the 
plant—Ashe—vacuums. I’m sorry I was 
a disappointment to ye to-day, miss.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of it!” Abby said, cas- 
ually heartless. ‘ You couldn’t help it.” 

Then she wondered why on earth she 
was being ugly to this young man. Her 
disposition had not improved. He meant 
well. She must not allow herself to be 
hateful. Such things grow upon one, with 
age. Thereupon Abby flooded Howard 
Ashe with a smile that covered him like a 
spot light. 

“ Forgive me,” she said. “ I’m edgewise 
to-night.” 

He beamed upon her. 

‘Well, ye see, miss, I appreciate what 
you done for me more than I can say. [I’m 
good at sellin’ goods, but I ain’t much on 
talkin’—’specially to ladies—unless—un- 
less I know them — that is—” he stam- 
mered helplessly into silence. 

Abby smiled again. 

“Neither am I at ease,” she reassured 
him. “I don’t talk well to strangers. Did 
you come to see me to-night for anything 
special?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I did. Ye see, the day 
the young fellow came back with your ma- 
chine, and I paid him—I was feelin’ some 
better than when I took him on, and my— 
er—young lady friend was at the plant to 
walk home with me. She seen the young 
man. And to-night I was tellin’ her about 
our talk in the boss’s office, and I said you 
was interested in the young man, and she 
said she seen him in Enos—it’s a town ten 
miles off, ye know—just lately.” 

“Oh,” Abby said faintly. 

“So I come right over to tell ye. She 
was at Enos buyin’ some things, and she 
run outer money and went to the bank to 
see if they’d cash her check, and after 
she’d give them the name of this town and 
her references—ye see, she’s pretty well 
known here and in business—” 

“Yes,” Abby said impatiently, feeling 
her face warm. ‘“ Go on—do.” 

“ A young man back of the winder in 
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the bank—she seen him look up sharp at 
the name of this town. She’s pretty quick, 
miss; carries on her own tea room all the 
time, and she says she knew she’d saw him 
before, and she’s used to talkin’ to people, 
bein’ in the tea room all the time, and she 
says: ‘ Ye’re from my town yourself, ain’t 
ye?’ And his face got red, and he says: 
‘Yes.’ Just like that—very short of speech 
and red, he was.” 

“Yes.” Abby breathed the word. 

“The printed name on the winder was 
‘Mr. Lincoln,’ and she noticed it. Ye see, 
she’s smart; nothin’ gets away from her, 
and she says to him that she met him once 
at the Consolidated plant, where he’d been 
sellin’ somethin’ for Mr. Ashe—her mem- 
ory is somethin’ grand. I wish I had the 
half of it myself.” 

“ Yes! ”? 

““¢T remember ye quite well,’ she says. 
She gets along well with everybody. ‘ Ye’d 
sold a machine to—’ She just couldn’t 
speak the name at first, and while she was 
thinkin’, he said: 

““* Dossett.’ 

“‘ And she laughed and said it was funny 
he should speak the name so quick, and 
that there must be a reason. 

““¢ Ves,’ says he. ‘There was a reason.’ 
And she says, ‘ And one that ye didn’t for- 
get, Mr. Lincoln!’ All he said then was 
‘No,’ and he was sober about it. Then 
people came along and he cashed her check 
for her and didn’t seem to have no more 
time to talk. She thought it was kinda 
queer he should remember so fast.” 

“Yes,” Abby half whispered. 

“This was three weeks ago to-day,” 
Mr. Ashe went on efficiently. ‘On a 
Thursday. She hadn’t thought to tell me 
until I spoke to-night of ye bein’ at the 
plant. Ye see, she’s been away, or I would 
’a’ saw her before.” 

“What is the name of the bank?” 

When Howard Ashe had gone, there re- 
mained before the girl as if written through 
the clinging screen of the rambler roses: 

‘“‘ Merchants’ State Bank — Enos. Mr. 
Lincoln.” 

Her letter to Philip Lane was tucked at 
the corner of the mail box for the early 
postman to pick up. She took it away 
and upstairs with her. 


V 
ENos was ten miles away, she told her- 
self. Enos was ten miles. Again: Enos 
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was— She said it over and over; and 
again over and over. And that was that. 

Now, then, being heiress to a summer 
home at Roslyn, a mountain home at Dix- 
ville Notch, an apartment on Park Avenue, 
New York, jewels and good stocks and 
bonds—being all this, did it give her au- 
thority to go ten miles and pick up a young 
man—by the name of Lincoln—whom she 
had failed to forget? 

Did it give her authority or did it not? 
How could she know that he remembered 
and wanted her? He had been brief in his 
replies to Mr. Ashe’s lady friend, and 
seemed subdued, but that might mean any- 
a or nothing, possibly nothing. But— 

ut— 

But there on the window seat before she 
went to bed, among Aunt Dossett’s 
chintzes, she told them fiercely that she was 
in love—love. She traced the word with 
a firm finger among the large pink birds 
and green roses of the chintz. 

Love came but once to a girl. It wasn’t 
reasonable, nor was it formed by any rule. 
It came to Abby when a strange chin trem- 
bled and a young man lugged a too-heavy 
machine. 

And, to be deadly practical, what was he 
doing with that heavy machine, and what 
was he doing in only a year, back of that 
window with his name on it? How many 
nights had she lain awake and thought of 
this Mr. Lincoln? 

Had he thought of her one night? Prob- 
ably not. But yes, he had! For in that 
brief glance, love had dashed so bounti- 
fully over her heart that some of it must 
have spilled over into his. It must! It 
couldn’t just work one way and not the 
other! 

Now—what? 

“Do you ever go to Enos, Aunt Dos- 
sett?” Abby asked at the breakfast table. 

“Why, no, child. Why should I go to 
Enos?” 

“ Well, I think I'll go over and see Mary 
Darnley. She lives there, you know. 
Trains go back and forth all the time.” 

‘““Why do you want to see her?” 

Aunt Dossett’s eyes were passing over 
Abby, suspicion in them. The girl remem- 
bered when she had overheard herself 
called “a handful.” 

‘“‘T used to like Mary,” she replied. 

““ She’s married, isn’t she?” 

‘T suppose I might like her, even though 
married.” 
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Then Abby had to go around the table 
and kiss Aunt Dossett because the reply 
had been saucy. 

It was difficult to select the most becom- 
ing clothes for the trip. Aunt Dossett 
heartened her by saying apprehensively: 

“IT hope you'll behave as well as you 
look.” 

It was ten miles to the big town that 
was astonishingly noisy with motor cars. 
The Merchants’ State Bank was be-pil- 
lared and its plate glass glittered. 

Abby walked in firmly, setting her teeth 
tight. Why should she be abashed before 
this small town banking outfit? She who 
had so much! But somehow what she had 
did not interest her then. 

She scanned the row of small windows 
looking upon the barred interior. A bank 
was always a mysterious place to her. She 
saw his name instantly; she could have 
seen it around a corner, she thought. 

It was easy enough. “ Always try to 
get what you want. Much is lost by not 
asking for it.” The old saw ran through 
her head. She didn’t feel as brazen as she 
might, for the emotion pushing her on was 
large enough to be respected, to have dig- 
nity. 

“Mr. Lincoln?” 

The dapper young man behind the name 
bent to her adequately. Other dapper 
young men turned their heads. 

She was told that Mr. Lincoln was out 
of town for the day. 

“Oh!” she said, so loudly that other 
young men added themselves to an inter- 
esting audience. She saw herself in a mir- 
ror let into the imitation marble wall; she 
was red cheeked, scarlet lipped. 

“Will you leave your name?” 

Abby shook her head. Wasn’t it fiend- 
ish? Why should it happen so? She went 
out slowly, crushing under her feet visible 
sickening hopes. 

She stood on the doorsill of the bank and 
considered. Mercy! He was hard to find! 
He would have contempt for her if he knew 
how she felt and what she was doing. Men 
like to do their own hunting. Well, he 
didn’t know—and wouldn’t know. 

“ But it will take more than this to down 
me!” Abby said so nearly aloud that a 
passing man heard and looked back. 

There was always a train to her town. 
They shuttled back and forth frequently. 
She was tired when she walked up to where 
Aunt Dossett rocked on the veranda. 
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“ There was a man here asking for you, 
Abby—a Mr. Lincoln. He was anxious to 
see you. Do you know him?” 

“ Well—yes,” Abby replied. 
her voice at all. 

“T told him you were out of town. I 
didn’t tell him where you were or how long 
you would be gone. It’s always best to be 
reserved with strangers. He said to be 
sure and tell you he had been here.” 

Aunt Dossett did not recognize him as 
the vacuum man. Funny how she had not 
seen the attractions that had captivated 
Abby. Aunt Dossett seemed jovially teas- 
ing, for she said: 

‘““T thought maybe it was that man you 
are going to marry.” 

“T think maybe it was,” Abby agreed. 
“ How long ago was he here?” 

“He has just left. He seemed in a 
hurry; said something about catching a 
train. Where are you going?” 

Aunt Dossett spoke loudly twice. Abby 
heard, but the questions did not register 
with her as needing reply. She walked 
rapidly back the way she had come. 

The train to Enos was not quite due. 
She hadn’t time to become calm; her throat 
beat, she swallowed hard, she caught a 
tight breath. 

She knew instantly the man on the out- 
side bench with a newspaper. 

“How do you do?” she asked. 

He dropped the paper. 

“Why, how do you do?” he responded. 

His eyes were not tired, his face not blue 
or lined, or anything. He looked particu- 
larly husky and well dressed. 

“You hadn’t forgotten—me?” he stam- 
mered. 

“ Not yet.” 

“T hoped you might remember. I’ve 
been here often to learn something about 
you. I came to-day to try to see you. 
What are you doing at the station?” 

“T came to try to see you,” the heiress 
answered firmly. 

They both laughed. The train whooped 
in on its way to Enos. Passengers bumped 
them. They heard and felt nothing. 

“ May I walk home with you and tell 
you a lot of things—how I happened to 
be at your house with that—er—” 

“Vacuum,” Abby assisted him. 

‘May I walk home with you so as to 
explain?” 

“There is nothing to explain, but you 
may walk home with me,” she replied. 


It wasn’t 

















The Last of the Gutiérrez 


A REALISTIC STORY OF CENTRAL AMERICA, SHOWING HOW 
THE BEST BLOOD OF OLD SPAIN MAY RUN DOWN 
IN OUTCROSSES TO A TRAGIC ENDING 


By John Steuart Erskine 


TALE of Central America, to be 
true, must necessarily be sad, for the 
country lies under the gloom of a de- 
cline which began fifteen hundred years 
ago, and which does not seem likely to end 
until the Indian is extinct. Many over- 
lords have come and gone—the Aztec, the 
Spaniard, the Ladino demagogue, the 
American capitalist — and these brief in- 
terludes of servitude have hastened, rather 
than interrupted, the process of decay. 
The history of the region may be seen 
in the abandoned cities that encumber its 
surface, from Copan, which flourished in 
the days of the Roman Empire, to the ba- 
nana settlements founded twenty years ago 
and now become patches of concrete pave- 
ment beside dismantled railroads in a 
tangle of second-growth jungle. The town 
of Santa Cruz, however, is neither so old 
as the one nor so recent as the other. 
When Pedro de Alvarado marched south 
to the conquest of Guatemala, there was 
in his army a young nobleman, Pablo de 
Gutiérrez, famous for his wildness even in 
that mob of heroic scoundrels. He was a 
man after Alvarado’s own heart—one to 
whom the sword and the cross were equal- 
ly dear, and in whose hands they were 
equally lethal; and no bloodthirsty mas- 
sacre was complete without his assistance. 
In recognition of his efficiency Alvarado 
assigned to him the task of conquering part 
of the district now known as the republic 
of Olartcho. His effective services were re- 
warded with a grant of a large tract of land 
and of several Indian villages in the valley 
which was renamed San Pablo after the 
young man’s patron saint. 
The fame of Pablo de Gutiérrez persists 
to this day among the Indians of San Pa- 
blo. When the old men of the valley are 
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gathered around the flickering pine splin- 
ters, they tell how he destroyed the stone 
idols of the Maya and shipped the Indians 
by thousands to the slave markets of Cuba, 
so that the race perished. Copper-skinned, 
straight-haired, broad-faced Maya, they 
repeat the sad tale of the extermination of 
the tribe in all San Pablo, so that its lands 
lay empty and desolate and its great cities 
were abandoned. 

“Whence came your ancestors, then?” 
I demanded once. 

The old men glanced mistrustfully at me, 
a gringo outlander, and replied proudly: 

“ From Spain.” 

They tell, too, how Pablo de Gutiérrez, 
as he grew old, began to fear lest the thou- 
sands of Indians whom he had Christian- 
ized might weigh too lightly in the scale of 
judgment when opposed to the mass of his 
iniquities. He cast out from his house the 
dozen Indian women whom he had kept 
there, brought a Spanish wife from Cuba, 
and installed her in his hacienda of Santa 
Cruz; and there, for his soul’s repose, he 
built a church. To this he grudged not 
the labor of all the Indians of San Pablo. 
From the abandoned quarries of the Maya 
he had blocks of white limestone carried 
on the backs of men to Santa Cruz, four 
leagues up into the mountains; and there 
he built his church after the fashion of the 
forts that he loved, with thick walls and 
small windows, and with a bell tower domi- 
nating the single door. And in this church 
he was buried. 

The second Pablo de Gutiérrez, fair- 
haired and blue-eyed like his father before 
him, had been brought up at Santa Cruz, 
and had no dreams beyond the seas. He 
hated the Spaniards who lounged into the 
country on government appointments and 
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despised men of their own blood born in 
the conquered lands. He revenged himself 
by flaunting the riches that he had inherit- 
ed, and gave his life to the service of his 
estate. 

Under his guardianship the Indians be- 
gan to flourish again, in spite of the new 
diseases that were raging among them; and 
this second Pablo cleared away the forest 
for a space around Santa Cruz. During 
his day a village, ever increasing in size and 
importance, grew up around the church of 
the Santa Cruz and the adobe palace of the 
Gutiérrez. 

If you would appreciate the reason for 
the constant movements of population in 
Central America, you must look to their 
methods of cultivation. The Indians take 
a patch of woodland, fell or girdle the trees, 
and plant corn year after year, until grass 
and weeds take possession of the soil and 
the corn will no longer grow. The land is 
then abandoned until the return of jungle 
growth shall have renewed its fertility. 

In the valleys this is a matter only of a 
few years; but the valleys are unhealthy 
and sparsely inhabited. In the hills it is a 
more serious problem, for the thin soil, 
when reft of the tree roots that bind it, is 
washed down by the torrential rains, leav- 
ing the barren subsoil bare, so that only 
grass will grow. A hundred years later 
pines will creep up from the valleys and 
hold some mold from dispersal; and in 
three hundred years the broad-leaved trees 
will have displaced the pines, and the hill 
will be as before. Then the Indians will 
burn it over again and plant another crop 
of maize. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century 
the ancient Maya city of San Pablo had 
practically disappeared, and the inhabit- 
ants had moved up to the abundant wood- 
lands of Santa Cruz. In those days the 
Gutiérrez were the richest family in Olan- 
cho. They often journeyed to Spain, and 
occasionally married there; but the peak 
of the family’s good fortune had passed, 
and a spendthrift generation wasted more 
than three generations of economy could 
replace, for the trade in negroes had prac- 
tically destroyed the commercial value of 
the Indian, while the religious were preach- 
ing ever more strongly against cruelty. 
Then the forests in the neighborhood be- 
came exhausted, and the Indians began to 
drift away in search of better soil. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century 
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the greater part of the town of Santa Cruz 
had dropped back into the mud of which 
it had been built, and the population had 
shifted to the neighborhood of Chilotan. 
The much diminished estate of the Guti- 
érrez was now given over to grazing, and 
the family practically disappeared from the 
history of Central America. There was no 
money left for trips to Spain, so they mar- 
ried within the colony. 

There is one picture, in the archives of 
Olancho, of a Pablo de Gutiérrez, probably 
the eighth or ninth, a black-haired, brown- 
eyed, eagle-nosed man of middle age, paint- 
ed in the country’s degenerate style of por- 
traiture. His son or grandson made a 
grant of land to the Franciscan friars who 
were completing the Christianization of the 
Indians of the hills, and handed over the 
church to them. 

This contributed largely to the downfall 
of the family. In two successive genera- 
tions the property was under the control 
of widows, who deeded the whole of it to 
the mission, bringing down the Gutiérrez 
to be stewards of the lands which had once 
been their own. In 1834 the friars were 
driven away by the Liberal leader Mora- 
zan, and the mud walls of the mission 
joined the older village in the dust, leaving 
only the little stone church standing alone 
in a desolate pine barren. 

During the years that I spent in San 
Pablo, where a thriving community had 
grown up on the site of the abandoned In- 
dian city, there drifted to my ears many 
rumors about the church of Santa Cruz. 
Some said that it was a ruin, others that 
it was as fresh as when it was new, and 
that one went in and out as one would; 
but one man, who spoke with authority, 
said that the church was inhabited by In- 
dians who would let no man enter. 

One day I spoke of this to Don Mario, 
a very ancient man whose memory ranged 
back to the days when William Walker 
was dictator of Nicaragua. He said that 
he had been through the church of Santa 
Cruz in the days when the friars had but 
recently abandoned it. 

“ Santa Cruz was a desolate place then,” 
he told me. ‘“ Many houses still stood, al- 
though their tiled roofs had fallen in, and 
bush grew over everything. I came to the 
door of the church and tried to enter, but 
it was locked. Then out of one of the 
crumbling houses there came a bent old 
man, who asked what I did there. I said 

















that I came to make pilgrimage to the 
Santa Cruz for a child who was ill; so he 
opened the door and let me in. Outside, 
the church was covered with black moss 
and red lichens; within, it was hung with 
beautiful paintings, brought from Spain by 
those passed before—paintings by Velas- 
quez and Murillo. Never have I seen any- 
thing so wonderful!” 

I smiled a little at Don Mario’s old mas- 
ters—of whom, I knew, he had no more 
idea than the names gleaned from some 
newspaper; but the thought remained in 
my mind. 

In Central America no anomaly is im- 
possible. I have seen an Indian come to 
market carrying his fruits in a tray of 
beaten silver tarnished black. I have seen 
beans boiling in an earthen pot which bore 
on its side a picture of a Maya priest of- 
fering sacrifice upon a fire. I have seen a 
barefooted soldier sitting on the step of 
the governor’s palace at San Sebastian, 
paring his toe nails while he awaited the ar- 
tival of the president. So it seemed to me 
not impossible that the pictures left behind 
by the fleeing friars should have some 
value, if they still survived. Many con- 
vents in Central America must have been 
founded in the days when Spanish paint- 
ing was at its height. Therefore I planned 
a trip to Santa Cruz. 


Il 


THE government of Olancho finds its 
only pleasure in putting obstacles in the 
way of what one wants to do, so I spoke 
of my intention only to my wife, and to 
her but reticently. 

One morning I mounted my mule and 
set off along the trail that had been de- 
scribed to me. For some hours I made my 
way through Indian cultivations, until 
these disappeared from the pine-clad 
mountains, where only faint trails wan- 
dered about the edge of deserted plantain 
patches. Now I could get no more guid- 
ance, for the Indians answered all my ques- 
tions with a hostile “ Quicén sabe?” or by 
pointing back along the trail by which I 
had come. 

I crossed the barren ridge and saw be- 
low me a broad valley, along the bottom of 
which leafy trees were expelling the pines. 
I searched the valley with my gaze, and at 
last I saw that what I had at first thought 
to be a point of gray-green rock was the 
tower of a building. There was no sign 
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of life near by, though farther west the 
underbrush of the valley was patched with 
pale green scars of young maize. 

I could find no trail, so I forced my un- 
willing mule through the underbrush in the 
general direction of the church. At last I 
encountered a narrow, winding path, and 
I followed it, bent to my mule’s neck to 
avoid branches, my wooden stirrups knock- 
ing noisily against trees and catching in 
brambles. Suddenly the trees parted be- 
fore me, and I saw the church. 

It was just as Don Mario had described 
it to me—mottled with multicolored lichens 
and covered with moss and ferns, and there 
were even tiny fig trees sprouting from its 
walls. There was little attempt at beauty 
in its architecture, but the heavy buttresses 
and deep, narrow windows showed the an- 
tique strength with which it had been 
built. I stopped and looked at it with 
pleasure, glorying in its feeling of inde- 
structibility amid the transient beauties of 
Olancho. 

Suddenly my mule snorted and lunged 
back against a tree, as an Indian appeared 
at the corner of the church. He was 
dressed in the usual ragged, dirty, loose 
shirt and thin white trousers, characteristic 
of his people. In his hand he carried a 
shotgun, which was also to be expected in 
an Indian, who is usually more a hunter 
than a farmer. On his face, however, there 
was an expression that cut him off from 
all the Indians I had ever known. Most 
Maya are simple, mendacious, gullible, and 
more or less dangerous; but this man was 
wholly evil. His brows shelved out over 
his eyes, which glared, brown, animal-like, 
and ferocious, from the shadow. His thin 
brown lips were parted and showed his 
strong yellow teeth. 

“‘ What are you doing here?” he demand- 
ed insolently, using the familiar “ vos.” 

My anger rose, for I was not used to be- 
ing so addressed by an Indian; but I con- 
trolled it, in the knowledge that I was not 
on sure ground. 

“J have come on pilgrimage to the Santa 
Cruz,” I replied peaceably. 

A gleam of pride showed through the 
hatred of the Indian’s face, and I saw that 
he loved the church which he guarded. 

“ Here no one makes pilgrimage,” he re- 
plied shortly. “Go to San Sebastian or 
Esquipulas.” 

He still stood in front of me, blocking 
the way. I was nonplused, so I sat quite 
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still upon my mule, thinking what I should 
do. To attempt an entrance without his 
permission never entered my mind, for I 
had lived long enough in Olancho to know 
the wisdom of discretion in dealing with 
the lawless. My revolver was ready on 
my hip, but I did not overestimate its value 
against a shotgun loaded, no doubt, with 
buckshot. 

“Are you the sacristan?” 
quietly. 

His lip curled proudly, and he made the 
most of his sixty inches. 

“The church is mine,” he replied haugh- 
tily. “I am Pablo Gutiérrez.” 

I must have stared at him in astonish- 
ment, for I saw the gun shake angrily in 
his hands. In an instant I was all defer- 
ence. 

“Of the great family?” I asked with in- 
terest. “Indeed, I did not know that any 
remained; but may I not visit your church, 
Don Pablo?” 

As I spoke, I swung down from my mule 
and stood towering above him. For many 
minutes we talked, I pleading in many 
veins, he obstinately denying me the right 
to look over the church, to which, I knew, 


I asked 


he had not a shadow of legal claim. 

I had behind me long years of experience 
in dealing with Indians, so I held tenacious- 
ly to my purpose, flattering him assiduous- 
ly; and presently I saw his pride and self- 
satisfaction expanding pleasantly under my 


soft words. I spoke of the glories of the 
Gutiérrez, and of the far-famed holiness 
of this ancient church, the foundations and 
walls of which must be as old as any in 
Central America. I implored him, as the 
benevolent lord of the manor, to allow me 
to complete my pilgrimage that my sick 
ices for the occasion — might 
ive. 

“Tie up your mule,” said Pablo grudg- 
ingly. 

I fastened it hastily to a tree and re- 
turned to find Pablo standing by the heavy 
timber door, brandishing an immense iron 
key, but already repenting of his weakness 
in consenting to admit me. Again we went 
over the old ground, and again he weak- 
ened. He thrust the key into the ancient 
lock, turned it, and opened the creaking 
door. We entered the dark vault of the 
little church. 

For a moment I groped blindly in the 
dark, for the cobweb-filled lancet windows 
allowed but little light to pass. In another 
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moment, however, my eyes adapted them- 
selves to the obscurity, and I made out the 
details of the interior. 

Inside and out, the building was rec- 
tangular, save for the excrescence of the 
bell tower to the left of the doorway. The 
end of the church opposite the door was 
almost filled by 2 high altar of cedar wood, 
carved into elaborate garlands of flowers 
and festoons of leaves surrounding angelic 
figures, all profusely detailed, but heavy 
and tasteless. Above the altar hung the 
cross after which the church was named— 
an immense crucifix of wood, beautifully 
modeled, but with the torn flesh and trick- 
ling, dripping blood so dear to Spanish 
emotion. 

As we advanced up the aisle, bats disen- 
gaged themselves in thousands from the 
roof, where they had hung like bundles of 
dirty rags, and filled the vault with shrill 
squeaks and fluttering wings. The walls 
were decorated with oil paintings, now 
thickly spattered with the blue stains of 
bat droppings. Halfway up the church 
were two small side altars, the inevitable 
one to the Blessed Virgin, and the other 
with a statue of St. Paul, patron saint of 
the Gutiérrez. 

There were graves under the floor, and 
here and there I could see faint traces of 
inscriptions, worn out of knowledge by the 
sandals of monks and the bare feet of In- 
dians. There were no benches in the 
church, and I suppose there never had 
been. Near the door was a pile of fire- 
wood, and from the rafters by the belfry 
festoons of yellow maize cobs hung in their 
husks out of reach of the rats. Pablo 
would not defile the church by living in it, 
but he kept his supplies there, since he had 
no dry place in his leaky hut. 

I said my prayer before the altar, to 
satisfy Pablo, and then I turned to examine 
the pictures on the wall. It took but a 
single glance at each to tell me that I had 
been wasting my time. They were all 
copies, and most of them very poor ones, 
of conventional ecclesiastical pictures. In 
one of them, which depicted St. Francis 
pulling souls out of purgatory with his 
cord, there was some technical skill, but 
none showed the qualities of a good paint- 
ing. ; 

A hand plucked at my elbow. 

“ They are very beautiful, are they not, 
senor?” demanded Pablo Gutiérrez tremu- 
lously. 
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On the instant I was sorry for this evil 
little man who clung so fiercely to a name 
and heritage from which the glory, and 
even the meaning, had long since passed 
away. I had come with the idea of rob- 
bing the church of what it did not know 
that it possessed; but why should I, dis- 
appointed in that, rob this man of the 
pride that was the greatest thing in his lit- 
tle life? He was willing to sacrifice his in- 
solence and even to call me “ senor” to 
win my approbation. 

“They are very beautiful,” I agreed. 
“This ”—I pointed to the St. Francis— 
“most of all. It is a pity that it is not 
covered to protect it from the bats. Come 
to my shop in San Pablo, and I will give 
you three yards of manta to put over it.” 

A gleam of satisfaction lighted Pablo’s 
face. He cared little for the gift of thirty 
cents’ worth of material, but appreciation 
for his church was nectar to his thirsty 
lips. 

“Come!” he said. “It is late. 
shall sleep in my house.” 


III 


PaBLo closed the great door behind us 
and led the way around the corner of the 
church. Against a side wall he had built 
his house, a long, narrow erection of poles 
and thatch, with no division between living 
room and kitchen. 

“ Pablito!” he shouted, and a boy of 
some twelve years, curly-haired and with 
dark brown skin, came to the open door. 
“ Bring grass for the mule,” Pablo ordered 
sharply. 

Pablito snatched up a machete from in- 
side the hut and trotted off through the 
trees, while I unsaddled the beast and tied 
him to a tree with a long rope. Presently 
the boy returned with a scratch lot of fod- 
der, branches, dried corn husks and stalks, 
and palm leaves. 

“Here grass is scarce,” explained Pablo 
indifferently. 

There are no introductions in the huts 
of Olancho, so with a general “ Buenas tar- 
des” I seated myself upon the edge of a 
bed of pounded bamboo and watched the 
family at work. Pablo sat in the doorway, 
staring with gloomy, unseeing gaze past 
the trees of the valley to the barren pine 
hills, His wife moved about the clay stove, 
from which smoke rose around the edges 
of the black cooking pots, billowed under 
the thatch, and made its way out at the 
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open ends of the roof. She was dark- 
skinned and frizzy-haired, and showed in 
her features a considerable admixture of 
negro blood. 

At the other end of the hut a fourteen- 
year-old girl was chopping up sticks. She 
was the tallest of the family, with a warm 
brown skin, regular but thick features, and 
an ample, sloppy body that showed 
through her bunchy, shapeless clothes. The 
boy Pablito sat in a corner and watched 
the stove hungrily. 

That night, when the dinner of ¢ortillas, 
beans, and armadillo had been finished— 
save for the last bones, which Pablito was 
gnawing in a corner—Pablo spoke to me 
of his ancestors, who had been lords of 
this land for four hundred years. From 
the beginning he told it, as if he himself 
had seen it. He described the conquest of 
the valley of San Pablo, and thrust and 
parried excitedly with his hand as he drove 
his horse through the slight earthworks of 
the Indians. He told of the selling of the 
tribesmen into slavery, and his thin lips 
curled with true Spanish contempt for the 
lesser breeds without the law. 

Then he spoke sadly of the decline of 
the family, of the selling of land, of the 
shifting of the Indians. In a last burst of 
enthusiasm he built the Franciscan mission, 
pointing through the trees to the slight un- 
evenness of moonlit ground where it had 
stood. Contemptuously he mentioned the 
“ independencia,” scorning alike the weak- 
ness of the Spaniards and the folly of the 
colonials; and he cursed the name of Mo- 
razan, whose tyranny had broken the 
power of the church for a generation, and 
had begun the end of clerical rule. 

He did not end the story, but I finished 
it to my own melancholy satisfaction. I 
saw poverty cutting down the dreams of 
a great family, confining them more and 
more to one district, lessening their pride 
of race and their power of choosing worthy 
wives, until they intermarried with their 
former slaves and became indistinguishable 
from them. Now they had come to the 
bottom of the scale, yet they still survived 
and retained their identity. 

I glanced at Pablito, who would repre- 
sent Pablo de Gutiérrez, the conquistador, 
in the next generation. I saw him squat- 
ting on the mud floor, negro fashion, play- 
ing with a mangy gray cur and paying no 
attention to his father’s proud tale of their 
ancestry. It was nothing to him, so in 
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him the race would end, breaking the frail 
thread of its self-consciousness never to re- 
bind it. In the next generation the Guti- 
érrez family would be negroid, mongrel, 
dutiless; the church would fall to pieces, 
and they would move away and be lost 
among the shifting, nameless thousands of 
Olancho. 

At that moment I felt very sorry for the 
Gutiérrez—for Pablo the half-breed, who 
served his tradition as well as his brutal, 
ignorant mind could conceive; but most of 
all for that first Pablo, who had sallied 
forth so gayly to the conquest of a new 
world. All their work, all their service, had 
come to nothing because they had failed 
to choose good mothers for their children. 

Pablo gave up his bamboo cot to me, 
and I slept soundly. The twelve-hour 
night was, however, longer than I was ac- 
customed to, and before dawn I awoke. 
The crickets were squeaking in the trees, 
and a single cock crowed tentatively but 
without conviction. My host and his fami- 
ly slumbered noisily, and over their heads, 
up and down the long hut, the wings of a 
large bat whispered softly. I felt the creep- 
ing tickle of fleas inside my riding breeches, 


and, when I slapped instinctively at some- 
thing that bit my wrist, the sickening smell 


of a bedbug reached my nostrils. It oc- 
curred to me that my wife would not bless 
my home-coming until my clothes had been 
well baked. 

In the morning Pablo waved aside my 
suggestion of payment, but I saw from the 
dangerous mistrust in his dark eyes that 
his friendliness of the evening before had 
not survived his sleep. I saddied my mule 
without asking or receiving assistance, re- 
newed my offer of cloth to cover the pic- 
ture, saluted the family individually, and 
rode away. 

As I left the clearing about the ancient 
little church, I turned and saw Pablo and 
Pablito watching my departure around the 
corner of a building. Pablo had his gun 
again in his hands and a scowl on his face; 
Pablito was standing a little way apart 
from him, watching me blankly and rub- 
bing the sole of one foot contemplatively 
up and down the opposite bare leg. I 
waved my hand to them and entered the 
thick undergrowth. 

My wife asked me many questions upon 
my return, but on the subject of the pic- 
tures she said nothing, for the very simple 
reason that she knew nothing. I have al- 
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ways believed that secrecy, like charity, to 
be effective, should begin at home; so I 
settled back to my work in the little shop, 
abandoning all hope of discovering an easy 
fortune ready to my hand. The incident 
of Santa Cruz I stowed away in my mem- 
ory as finished, for I did not believe that 
Pablo would ever come to claim his prom- 
ised three yards of cloth; but there I was 
wrong. 
IV 


ONE noonday, when I was leaning on 
the counter and gazing across the shim- 
mering street to the shady porch of the 
cuartel where the ragged soldiers sat gos- 
siping on the battered stone images of the 
ancient Maya gods, a voice spoke abruptly 
from the doorway beside me: 

“ Buenos dias!” 

I turned and almost quailed before the 
glare of hate and suspicion that was di- 
rected toward me. It was Pablo dressed 
in his best—a loose white shirt and trans- 
parent white trousers, the legs of which 
were rolled above his coppery knees. He 
wore a floppy straw hat pulled down on 
his straight, black hair, which stuck out 
thatchlike above each ear. He had left 
his gun behind, but I remarked a bulge in 
his loose shirt where a knife nestled in his 
belt. Then I realized that he had no per- 
sonal enmity toward me, and that the 
angry stare was but his normal antagonism 
to all the world. 

“Buenos dias, Don Pablo,” I greeted 
him gravely. ‘“ Have you come for the 
cloth to cover the picture of St. Francis?” 

I saw a faint gleam of pride and pleasure 
cross his fierce face. 

“Yes,” he agreed. 

I ripped off three yards of the cheapest 
manta cloth and rolled it up for him. 

“You will lunch also, Don Pablo,” I 
suggested. “ Wait but a moment while I 
speak to my wife.” 

I went into the back of the house and 
explained matters. Then I returned hasti- 
ly to the shop, and glanced covertly around 
to see that nothing of importance was miss- 
ing. It is unusual to find an Indian who 
steals, but I did not know how much of 
the Spanish tradition Pablo might have in- 
herited. A small bag of salt was missing 
from the end of the counter, and I made 
out the new bulge of it under Pablo’s shirt. 

We talked about crops until the servant 
came to say that Pablo’s food was ready. 
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“T beg you to follow her, Don Pablo,” 
I said politely. “I must remain in the 
shop, to see that none of these Indians of 
no family steal anything.” 

I bowed and looked away. When I 
turned back to see the curtain of the far- 
ther doorway shivering to rest, the bag of 
salt again reposed in its place on the 
counter. 

A few hours later I found that Pablo’s 
visit was not unnoticed. Old Don Mario 
tottered around to the shop. 

“‘T hear that you have been to the Santa 
Cruz,” he said. “The pictures are beau- 
tiful, are they not?” 

“They are regular,” I agreed noncom- 
mittally. 

He looked me over, shrewdly. 

“T hear that you gave the Indian cloth 
to cover the pictures,” he went on. 

“To cover one of them,” I admitted. 
“Tt seemed a pity to let it spoil for lack 
of thirty cents’ worth of mania.” 

During the next days many of the bright 
young sparks of the village came to rally 
me on having ridden so far to no purpose; 
and they looked at me out of the corners 
of their eyes as if they suspected much 
that they would not put into words. Then 
my wife demanded the truth of me. 

“They say that you rode to the Santa 
Cruz,” she said, “ that you saw the paint- 
ings in the church and offered the Indian 
much money for them, and that you have 
given him cloth to cover them. He told 
some of his friends, who told others, and 
all San Pablo is talking about it. What is 
the truth?” 

I told her quite frankly. She listened, 
showing little sympathy for Pablo’s ante- 
cedents, since she had but little knowledge 
of her own. 

“And the pictures are worth nothing?” 
she asked disappointedly when I had fin- 
ished. 

“Nothing to any one except Pablo,” I 
replied gloomily. 

Here, at least, I thought, the trouble 
would end. Pablo had gained a little satis- 
faction for his conceit by his boasting ex- 
aggeration. Don Mario had made the most 
of being the only other man in the village 
who had been inside the church of Santa 
Cruz. The noise of talking had reverber- 
ated for a week in the empty skulls of the 
local wits, and should have died away. 

Unhappily, one Mateo Aguilar displayed 
the unusual energy of riding to the ancient 
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church in the hope of seeing the pictures 
for himself. He returned with the tale of 
having been driven away by Pablo and his 
son, both armed with shotguns. Again the 
talking started, this time louder than be- 
fore, and every one wondered why Mateo 
should have been driven away while I, a 
gringo, had been allowed to enter. I found 
myself an object of suspicion. 

Then I received a visit from the com- 
mandant. This was a bad sign, for we had 
been enemies ever since he shot a friend 
of mine against the wall of the cadildo. 
He spoke of things indifferent to me, of 
politics and concessions and the banana 
coast, which he thought would interest a 
gringo, and I replied in discourteous mono- 
syllables. At last he came to the point. 

““ You have broken the law, sefor,” he 
said severely. ‘You have been to visit 
the Santa Cruz without a permit from the 
alcalde.” 

““T have not yet heard that it is a crime 
to visit a church,” I replied cheerfully. 
‘“‘ Have you come to arrest me?” 

He looked annoyed, and I could see that 
he had hoped that I would beg forgiveness. 

“ As you did not know the law, I shall 
take no action,” he said magnanimously. 
‘Some day I myself must go there. Are 
the pictures of much value?” 

He twirled his black mustache and scru- 
tinized me closely, his lean, tawny face 
greedy and shrewd. 

“Of none,” I replied shortly. 

I saw his eyes twinkle and his thin lips 
curl in a half sneer. He questioned me 
more closely as to the number and size of 
the paintings, and I answered quite truth- 
fully. I saw him growing more puzzled. 

“Which did you try to buy from the 
sacristan?” he asked. 

“None,” I said indifferently. “ They 
are of no use to me.” 

“ Listen!” he said earnestly, leaning for- 
ward and tapping his fingers on the coun- 
ter, ‘“ Those are valuable pictures. I have 
talked with old Don Mario, and he says 
that they are by Murillo and Velasquez, 
and are worth much money. They are the 
property of the government, for the church 
was confiscated when the friars left it. No 
one can secure those pictures without my 
leave; yet, if you wish to take one and 
sell it in the north, I will allow it. How 
much will you give me for the permission 
to go ahead?” 

“Two reales,” I replied cheerfully. 
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His face was darkened by an angry 
flush, and he scowled dangerously. 

“Do you think I am a fool?” he de- 
manded fiercely. ‘“ I know that you wished 
to buy those pictures. If you will not share 
your knowledge with me, I shall act 
alone!” 

He turned and strode away, his great 
spurs clanking on the cobbles. 


V 


In the pleasure of being a nuisance to 
an old enemy, I had not thought of the ex- 
act consequences of my words. I had 
taken pains to speak the exact truth in 
such a manner as to deceive completely 
any of these clever liars who sniff false- 
hood in one’s every word; but the disturb- 
ance continued. 

The alcalde came and reproached me 
for scheming to rob the district of its ireas- 
ures to his eternal discredit. When I de- 
nied, though with ill conscience, any such 
intention, he merely looked at me out of 
the corners of his eyes and changed the 
subject. 

Don Mario came to me and talked for 
hours about old masters, and eventually I 


discovered that he sought information to 


pass on to the commandant. Then I be- 
came annoyed. I told him that if the com- 
mandant wished to rob his own country, 
he must do it without help from me; that 
I should not know a Velasquez if I saw 
one; and that in my opinion the church 
of Santa Cruz and all that it contained 
would not fetch three pesos at an auction. 

When next Pablo came to the village, I 
chided him severely for chattering, and 
warned him that the commandant was now 
on his trail. I knew that he would prob- 
ably be arrested for some imaginary crime, 
while the commandant stripped the church 
of what he thought valuable. Pablo glared 
at me like a bush dog at bay, and asked 
for the advance of a pound of buckshot 
and some gunpowder. 

Three days later the telegraph operator, 
a burly sambo from El Salvador, came to 
my shop and grinned at me wisely. 

“ The plaza is very quiet,” he remarked, 
gesturing toward the cuartel. I noticed for 
the first time that the soldiers were absent. 
“ Don Mario has gone with the command- 
ant,” he explained. “They set out this 
morning early on their way to the Santa 
Cruz.” 

Now I became truly anxious, for I real- 
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ized that there was nothing to choose in 
bloody-mindedness between Pablo and the 
commandant. Neither would hesitate over 
murder. 

No one returned that night, or the next 
day. Toward the second evening, just as 
the last orange rays of sunlight were van- 
ishing from the eastern mountain peaks, 
the soldiers returned. I heard the clack- 
ing of the unshod hoofs of the mules on 
the cobbles, and the shuffling of bare feet. 
Looking out of the window—the shop be- 
ing already closed—I saw the commandant 
scowlingly taking leave of old Don Mario, 
and mustering his men into the cwartel. 
Three of the soldiers had fresh wounds, 
and one was carried in a hammock. 

I finished my supper and hastened to 
Don Mario’s house. I found him sitting 
at his evening meal, which consisted of a 
cup of black coffee, a pile of hot tortillas 
wrapped in a dirty cloth, a plate of red 
beans, and a soft-boiled egg. He was 
munching beans, which he scooped up in 
a piece of fortilla for lack of a fork, while 
he answered the questions of his two mar- 
ried granddaughters, who, with their fami- 
lies, shared the two-room mud house with 
him. As he spoke, his gray beard flapped, 
and an occasional vigorous gesture of the 
tortilla sent a shower of red beans bounc- 
ing over the dirt floor, to the delight of the 
watchful hens. He greeted me effusively, 
and one of the daughters brought me a 
hide-bottomed chair from the inner room. 

I begged that Don Mario should not in- 
terrupt his meal for me. With a courteous 
gesture he turned halfway, picked a hole 
in the bottom of his egg—it already had 
one in the top—and sucked it, his face to 
the sooty roof, his Adam’s apple pumping 
up and down like a piston in his gaunt 
neck, and large, succulent noises escaping 
from the top of the egg. He took a gulp 
of coffee, emptied the last of his beans 
upon a fortilla, and turned back to me. 

He told his story in fits and starts, min- 
gling it with flying fragments of tortilla and 
interrupting it with asides to his family. 

“As you know, my friend, the com- 
mandant had been much interested lately 
in the question of those pictures in the 
Santa Cruz. The day before yesterday he 
came to me and said that the sacristan, an 
Indian named Pablo, had been drunk in 
San Pablo a few days ago, and that he in- 
tended to arrest him as an example; so he 
asked me to guide him to the church.” 
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“What share of the profits did he offer 
you?” I asked in a matter-of-fact tone that 
hid my. curiosity. 

“I was to have an equal share with him- 
self and the alcalde,” replied Don Mario 
ingenuously. “ We went swiftly, starting 
at dawn yesterday, and at noon we reached 
the church. We had difficulty in finding 
it, for the old trail had quite disappeared. 
When we arrived, it was locked, and no 
one was to be seen. There was a house 
against one wall of the building, but it 
was empty. A fire was burning in the 
stove, but there was nothing there—not a 
piece of clothing, not a pot. Everything 
had been carried away. The commandant 
rode up to the door of the church again 
and tried it, but he could not move it, so 
he ordered the soldiers to break the door 
down. Just then the bell in the tower 
above our heads began to toll. The sol- 
diers were greatly frightened, but the com- 
mandant looked up and shouted: 

“¢ Open the door! I command it.’ 


“Who are you?’ demanded a voice 
from just above us, and we saw the face of 
an Indian looking out of a narrow window 
halfway up the tower. 

“¢Qpen to the commandant of San Pa- 


blo,’ my friend ordered. 

“The Indian laughed like a devil out 
of hell. 

“¢T am Pablo Gutiérrez,’ he said. ‘ The 
church is mine, and I open only to the 
bishop!’ 

“That puzzled me, for the church was 
very strong, stronger than any fort in this 
part of Olancho, and I did not see what we 
could do; but the commandant jerked out 
his pistol and fired at the Indian’s face. 
The bullet struck the top of the window 
and chipped the stone, but the Indian had 
already disappeared. Then came a click 
and a bang, and a soldier standing beside 
the commandant went down with the top 
of his head shattered by a charge of buck- 
shot. The soldiers ran like deer to take 
shelter among the trees, and the command- 
ant and I galloped after them. Another 
gun went off, and a single buckshot hit the 
commandant in the left arm as he ran. 
Now he was very angry, so he told the 
soldiers to cut down a tree for a battering 
ram. When this was trimmed and ready, 
he had men sit on the ground with their 
rifles aimed at the windows, where we had 
seen two Indians, while the others went 
toward the door; but the Indians kept pop- 
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ping up at the windows and firing their 
shotguns, and they gave our men a few 
slight wounds. Then a good shot hit one 
of them as he leaned out of the belfry, and 
he tumbled down. He was a sambo boy 
of about twelve years. He tried to lift 
himself, for he was not killed, but the bul- 
let had hit him in the shoulder, and he 
seemed to have broken a leg in his fall. 
The commandant took a rifle from one of 
the soldiers and shot the boy dead. Inside 
the church two women began to shriek de- 
spairingly, and the other Indian kept run- 
ning up and down the tower, so that for 
awhile we thought that there were two or 
three left. The soldiers advanced with the 
battering ram, while others guarded them. 
The Indian fired from a window and near- 
ly killed one man. The soldier watching 
that window fired, and again the women 
began to shriek, so we knew that we had 
hit him. 

“The ram crashed against the door and 
shivered the old wood, and the mortar 
showered from between the stones; but 
when the ram went through, it encountered 
a pile of wood heaped up inside the door. 
The women were shrieking terribly now, 
but the door was going. Then inside the 
church a gun roared, and one woman 
shrieked again and again, as if she were 
running up and down. The gun roared 
again, and there was silence, except for the 
crash of the ram against the splintering 
door. A little curl of smoke trickled out 
of the hole in the door, and we could hear 
some one coughing inside. Then the shot- 
gun went off at the lowest window, and the 
charge wounded two men. ‘The soldiers 
with the ram bolted, but our sharpshooters 
were bombarding the narrow windows, 
though no shot answered. Then the head 
of an Indian appeared in the belfry. He 
was carrying his gun by the sling, which 
he gripped with his teeth, and he pulled 
himself along with his hands, so I suppose 
he must have had a leg broken. Smoke 
was pouring out of the belfry behind him. 
He clutched his gun and peered around for 
a mark, but he could not see the soldiers. 
Then one of our men fired, and the Indian 
slumped forward, his head and one arm 
over the edge of the tower. The old shot- 
gun escaped from his hands and clattered 
against the foot of the wall. 

““¢ Now, down with the door!’ said the 
commandant. 

“The soldiers went forward willingly. 
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They shattered the door until there was a 
great gap in it, but through it they could 
see the pile of wood behind, burning like 
a furnace. The old wood of the door itself 
was charring with the heat. They pushed 
the bars up, they rammed back the pile of 
burning wood, and we had a glimpse of the 
inside of the church. We could see the 
beautiful paintings on the walls, lighted by 
the flames; but the timbers of the roof 
were blazing, and the great altar was flam- 
ing like a torch. We saw tongues of flame 
lick at the wonderful pictures and leave 
them black; and then we turned away and 
hid our faces from the terrible heat that 
seemed to scorch our eyes. The pine beams 
were dripping burning pitch, and here and 
there a tile fell with a crash and let the 
smoke pour heavenward. We picked up 
our dead and wounded and drew back to 
the trees. 

“The sun was setting, so we built fires 
and lay around them. We had no food, 
and there were no houses near. In the 
dark the church burned like a bonfire, and 
we watched it dissolve. The tiles went 


rapidly as the small wood burned through, 
and the great beams themselves collapsed. 


There came to our nostrils the smell of 
burning flesh. We could see the body of 
the Indian black against the flames of the 
belfry; but then the stairs fell in, and the 
body slipped back into the furnace that 
had been a church. 

‘“‘In the morning the fire had died down 
to a terrible glowing heat, and inside the 


‘close friend to me. 
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walls nothing remained but smoldering 
fragments of the great beams. So we 
buried our dead man, and, carrying one 
other who could not walk, we came away. 
The body of the sambo boy the command- 
ant would not allow the soldiers to bury, 
so we left it for the vultures.” 

I rose to go. Darkness had fallen, but 
the silvery light of the rising moon trickled 
through the feathery leaves of the sweet 
plum trees. I could hear Don Mario’s mule 
hungrily munching his dinner of guinea 
grass, somewhere in the black shadow of 
the oranges. 

“Que Indios!” ejaculated one of the 
daughters. “ Bloodthirsty brutes! You 
were not hurt, little grandfather?” 

The other merely shook her head sym- 
pathetically, appalled at the lawless fe- 
rocity of Pablo. 

“Pass a good night, Don Mario,” I 
greeted him, and turned back through the 
cobbled streets to my own house. 

As I went, I felt my heart fill with a 
great melancholy, as if Pablo had been a 
I had seen the end of 
the great family of Gutiérrez; and if a 
dream begun so well ended in nothing, 
what hope was there for my own dreams, 
which had begun so ill? 

Far away across the village a dog was 
howling plaintively at the. great white 
moon; and in the plaza before me a guitar 
tinkled musically as some man sang, un- 
ashamed, of the love in his heart for a 
dark-eyed maiden. 





THE GULF BETWEEN 


HE on the steamer, she upon the pier, 
Unknown to her, she to him a stranger; 
His ocular advances brought a sneer, 
A sign that she anticipated danger. 


So then he loosed the troops within his eyes, 

And made them charge to trample an impression, 
Stampeding o’er her beauty to surprise 

Perchance some slight reciprocal concession. 


But still she froze, until the plank was drawn, 
And as the boat was round the pierhead turning 

She challenged him with smiles of sweetness born, 
And glances that set his heart to burning. 


That’s why we rarely kiss whom we desire; 

Maids keep their lips like bow-wows in a manger— 
Ah, give us girls who will return our fire 

Before distance puts them out of danger! 


James S. Ryan 





Scapegoats 


THE TWO OLD MOUNTAINEERS DENIED THE CHARGE OF 
STEALING BEEF AND MUTTON, BUT VENISON WAS 
AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT MATTER 


By Don Cameron Shafer 


the deep baying of a deerhound, run- 
ning down a hot scent, rang through 
the autumn reddened wood. 

Oooo0-waaaah! Ooooovo0-waaaaah! Ooo- 
waaah! 

Dave Cottie, the new game warden, 
coasting down the Ridge Road on his mo- 
tor cycle, stopped at a convenient breaker 
to make sure he had heard aright. 

He was a tall, big-nosed, rawboned man, 
who had been an unsuccessful and strug- 
gling hill farmer before he received his po- 
litical appointment. In uniform now, he 
was carrying a heavy revolver at his belt 
to give him the courage he needed at this 
work, 

Cottie, an ignorant but shrewd fellow, 
loved a bit of authority and, like all his 
kind, was more than apt to abuse it; he 
was as greedy for money as for power, and 
boastful of both. A long nose gave his 
hard face the look of a fox, sharp about his 
little dark eyes, weak about his wide and 
loose mouth. 

He stood there in the leaf-strewn moun- 
tain road beside his machine, eagerly lis- 
tening, a clutching fist upon his revolver. 

Ooooo0-waaaah! Oooo000-waaaaaah! 
Ooo-waah! 

“So they’ve got another hound dog,” 
Dave said, half aloud, “ an’ are runnin’ the 
deer agin!” 

He dropped the motor cycle against the 
cut bank and hurriedly scrambled up 
through the waxy sweet ferns, to run noisi- 
ly through the wood and up the sloping 
side of a low ridge thick with paper birch. 
Here he hoped to head off the running dog 
and shoot it, as the law permitted, and as 
he had killed, with too evident gratifica- 
tion, many such hunting dogs. 


I IKE the mellow notes of a hunting horn, 


Oo000000-waaaaaaaah! 

Behind a screen of young hemlocks, 
darkly green, the warden crouched and 
waited, his revolver cocked and ready. Be- 
fore him was a wide deer path up which he 
fully expected to see a buck come running 
before the trailing dog. 

Somewhere above him, in the dark blue 
mountains, would be the old hunters, hun- 
gry and desperate, watching and waiting 
for this buck beside the runways. They 
were not to be located or caught by any 
game warden, as well Dave knew. But it 
would be no little satisfaction, he thought, 
even if he couldn’t catch them for illegal 
hunting, to get another of their dogs. 

Dave Cottie, hiding there, eagerly wait- 
ing for the dog to come up, knew now that 
the deer must have passed or, hearing him 
running up, had turned aside. His little 
dark eyes burned bright with the lust to 
kill something, if only a dog. He thrilled 
in anticipation of marking another score 
against those mountain hunters who ig- 
nored the new game laws and laughed at 
his clumsy attempts to catch them at it. 

Ooo000-waaaah! 

There came a rustling in the thick car- 
pet of yellow birch leaves just over the 
crest of the ridge. A moving object was 
indistinct through a maze of leafless under- 
brush. 

But, even as the gun came up, the dis- 
appointed warden saw that it was neither 
deer nor dog, but the bobbing head of a 
man. If it should be, as he so earnestly 
hoped, one of those mountain men hunting 
deer illegally, this was even better than he 
had planned. 

“ Stop—right where you are!” Dave 
called out. 

He leaped up, gun leveled, ready to 
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shoot. Like the coward he was, Dave 
‘never intended to give any one a chance 
to get him in an even break. 

It was old Jeth Nethaway, of Panther 
Mountain. 

“So,” the warden accused him, “ you’re 
runnin’ deer with hounds, heh?” 

“ No—I ain’t got no dog any more,” 
Jeth answered truthfully. He was sur- 
prised, but not the least bit frightened. “I 
guess you forget, Dave, you shot my dog 
last summer.” 

‘‘Where’s your gun?” the warden de- 
manded, all the bully in him at the surface 
now when he saw that the old man was 
unarmed. 

“T ain’t got no gun,” Jeth replied. 

The old man was for once without his 
gun and alone, but his gray eyes held the 
warden back. The pupils were as yellow 
as the threatening eyes of a wild cat. His 
bony hands, although empty, were clench- 
ing again and again at the ragged edge of 
his old coat. 

“You lie!” Behind the forty-five cali- 
ber gun Dave was bold and overbearing. 
“ You've hid your gun out somewhere!” 

“No,” Jeth protested. “I ain’t huntin’ 


this mornin’, jest walkin’ through the 
woods. I ain’t got no gun with me, which 
you can credit to your good luck.” 

“A lucky thing for you or I’d run you 


in,” Dave threatened. ‘I heard your 
hound dog runnin’ deer—you can’t fool 
me.” 

“No,” Jeth said with a toothless grin. 
“ Nobody can fool you, Dave, you’re such 
a smart man—but you didn’t hear no dog.” 

“T say I did!” the game warden de- 
clared angrily. ‘I guess I know when I 
hear a hound.” 

“You heard me!” Jeth’s grin widened. 
“J get kind of lonesome at times for the 
hounds.” 

He raised one of his gnarled old hands 
to his mouth and sent a loud hunting call 
ringing through the woods, in perfect imi- 
tation of a running hound dog. 

“T got a right to do that, ain’t I?” Jeth 
asked, with a sneer in his voice. ‘ Maybe 
there’s a law ag’in’ that, too—they’re get- 
tin’ so many laws nowadays!” 

“ There’s one new law you old moun- 
tain goats ’ll soon learn about,” the baffled 
warden retorted. ‘“ You won’t hunt here 
no more after to-morrow, sneakin’ an’ 
poachin’, hidin’ out your guns. You won’t 
even dare set foot in these woods agin.” 
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“You mean I can’t even walk in the 
woods?” Jeth asked, puzzled. 

“Not these woods,” Cottie replied, get- 
ting what satisfaction he could out of this 
threatening news. “ Frasier is putting up 
his signs to-day, according to the new tres- 
pass law, an’ you'll get fifty dollars’ fine 
slapped on you if you fellows so much as 
set foot on his land again, gun or no gun, 
dog or no dog.” 

“Oh,” Jeth sneered; “ maybe he thinks 
he can starve us out.” 

“It’s his land; he can do with it as he 
pleases.” 

All this was true enough, even though 
Jeth had not heard of it before. The owner 
of that land had only to put up a few no 
trespass signs, and a fifty dollar fine await- 
ed the man caught hunting there. 

“You can tell Frasier for me,” Jeth 
said, “‘ that we'll eat jest the same.” 

“Tl tell him—” 

“You tell him, Davie, how you came 
purty nigh catchin’ the old man this morn- 
in’,” Jeth laughed. “ You heard a dog— 
ho, ho, ho!” 

Laughter, ridicule, to be made the butt 
of a joke, were nettles to Dave’s thin skin. 
The old man’s throaty roar stung him like 
a whip. For a second he lost all control 
of himself in rage. 

A grimy thumb drew back the hammer 
of his gun, and his arm jerked up, but fear 
of these old hunters, their primitive feuds 
of vengeance, stayed his hand in time. 
Somewhere there in that very wood, he 
knew, were other hunters. Behind any of 
those hemlock clumps might be an old 
man looking down a rifle barrel at him. 

“You'll laugh on the other side of your 
old mouth,” Dave announced, taking refuge 
in threats, “ before I’m through with you!” 

“T always get a good laugh out of you, 
Davie,” Jeth chuckled. “ You’re such a 
joke!” 

II 


Otp Jeth Nethaway turned his back 
upon the raging warden, a gesture of ut- 
most contempt before the threatening gun, 
and went on up the deer trail. 

“The crazy old fool!” Dave Cottie ex- 
claimed, peering after him as a disappoint- 
ed weasel watches the escape of a bird. 
‘“‘ Walkin’ through the woods barkin’ like a 
dog, jest to make a fool out of me!” 

More canny and cunning than Dave sus- 
pected, Jeth went on up the mountain. 
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From time to time as he glanced down in 
the winding game trail he saw in the soft 
black dirt the deep impression of a buck’s 
hard feet. And once again, as if bellowing 
derision at the warden behind him, Jeth 
bayed like a running dog. 

Then, afar off, he heard a rifle speak. 
It was a faint little pop, away up toward 
the blue-black sky line, but even at that 
distance Jeth recognized the gun. 

“Guess I make a purty good dog,” he 
chuckled to himself as he left the deer trail 
and struck out through the woods straight 
toward the sound. “So Dave thinks I’m 
crazy, eh?” 

The law may forbid the running of deer 
with hounds, and give any one the right to 
shoot such hunting dogs at sight, but it is 
not fear of the dog that rouses the sleep- 
ing white-tails. They have not yet for- 
gotten the voice of the wolf pack, and any 
barking will send them flying up the trails. 

Jeth knew, when he heard that distant 
shot, that he had driven this buck straight 
to the rifle of Lote Durfy, on watch by the 
upper pass. 

“T run right into Dave Cottie, down 
by Birch Ridge,” Jeth explained softly as 
he came up to the rocky hillside where 
Lote was dressing out their buck. 

“Suppose you did,” said Lote, his voice 
also keyed almost to a whisper, but losing 
nothing of expression for all of that, “he 
can’t stop us from walkin’ in the woods.” 

“ He says Frasier can.” 

“ Dave says lots of things that ain’t no- 
wise so.” 

“He says Frasier’s postin’ the big 
woods,” Jeth pointed out, “ an’ when them 
signs are all up they can fine any one fifty 
dollars jest for walkin’ on the land, gun 
or no gun.” 

“T’ve seen one of them signs when I 
came up,” Lote said. ‘“ They don’t mean 
nothin’ to me.” 

“Tt’s a new law,” Jeth continued, “ an’ 
if you ain’t got the money they can lock 
you up.” 

“A few pieces of paper nailed to a tree 
ain’t goin’ to keep me hungry,” Lote de- 
clared. 

“We'll eat to-morrow anyway,” Jeth 
chuckled. ‘“ This is a mighty prime bit of 
venison,” 

Til 


THE new trespass law had teeth in it, 
just as Dave Cottie said. 
9 
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El Morey discovered the truth of this 
when he walked across the abandoned Bel- 
den farm, now owned by Frasier, and was 
fined fifty dollars just because he had a 
gun under his arm. The fact that he was 
taking the gun down to the village to have 
it fixed made no difference. 

El didn’t have fifty dollars, or any part 
of it, so he paid it with his pride and his 
honor, at a dollar a day for fifty days of 
black hate in the county jail. 

“They'll learn,” Frasier asserted. “ One 
or two doses of that kind of medicine and 
they'll keep off my property.” 

“Pretty stiff medicine,” Sheriff Dirck 
Ackerman replied. He alone of all the 
valley officials understood these mountain 
people. “ They owned all that upland 
once.” 

“Sold it, didn’t they?” Frasier retorted. 
“And at their own price!” 

“T reckon they never figured they sold 
the hunting rights,” Dirck said thoughtful- 
ly. “I would advise you to go a little 
easy.” 

“fT am not looking for advice!” Frasier 
was a man who resented any suggestion 
contrary to his set purpose. “ All I ask 
of you county and town officials is the pro- 
tection the law gives to all property 
owners.” 

“Oh,” Dirck remarked, slow to anger, 
“you'll get that!” 

Frasier left the village with the game 
warden beside him in the front seat of his 
motor car. 

“They'll try to get even,” Dave Cottie 
said, more as a suggestion than a warning. 
“ They all hang together up there. They’ll 
do something to be revenged on you.” 

“Just let them try it!” Frasier ex- 
claimed. 

“You'll see.” Dave’s greedy little eyes 
were hard upon the man beside him, watch- 
ing the effect of his words. ‘“ They’re a 
vengeful lot, and they’ll do somethin’, take 
somethin’.” 

Almost half a township was this posted 
land — Mountain Farms, Incorporated— 
combining half a dozen farms and great 
stretches of mountain forest. The main 
farm, with its imposing buildings, modern 
in every way, was down in the valley be- 
side the new State highway. 

Here was fat, level bottom land, with 
fields of wheat, oats, corn, alfalfa, the feed 
and forage necessary for the big herds of 
stock. Summer pasture for all the farm 
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animals was provided by the purchase of a 
number of abandoned upland farms, which 
included a large acreage of forest running 
along the tops of low mountains on the 
west. 

The owner was from New York, with all 
a city man’s arrogance and contempt for 
country people. Brought up where locked 
doors, fences, police, and private property 
signs are the accepted thing, he hated to 
see any one put a foot on his holdings. So 
he put up his posting signs and saw that 
every one caught trespassing paid a fine. 

But the words Dave Cottie spoke that 
morning were not forgotten. Every miss- 
ing chicken, every broken fence, every ap- 
ple or potato taken from the fields were 
laid to the mountain men trying, as Frasier 
imagined, to “ get even.” 

‘*T was just up to salt the young stock,” 
one of the hired men reported, “and a 
heifer is missing.” 

“ Go back up there and find it,” Frasier 
ordered. 

“The dog couldn’t find it.” 

“ Probably strayed off in the woods.” 

“Tt has gone farther than that,” the man 
said. ‘The dog would not even look for 
it—knew it wasn’t there.” 


Nor could all the dogs and all the men 
on the place, hastily summoned for the 
search, find the missing animal. 


“Tt has been stolen.” Frasier remem- 
bered now what the game warden had said. 
“Those half starved mountaineers have 
eaten it up. Since I’ve stopped their hunt- 
ing here they’re looking for revenge as well 
as meat!” 

IV 


Tuts was but the beginning of more se- 
rious losses. 

Harvest time in the country is always 
the season of petty thieving. When the 
young fowls are brought indoors to roost, 
when the apples lay in long red and yellow 
winrows through the orchards, when the 
potatoes are mellow and about to be dug, 
when the nuts are ripe and falling, and the 
garden stuff ready to come into the cellar, 
then thieves begin to prowl after dark. 

A score of years ago these losses were 
trivial, easier to overlook than to investi- 
gate, and usually the work of some local 
miscreant too lazy to work. But now the 
country is overrun every fall by organized 
bands of automobile thieves, preying on 
poultry, which is so easily turned into 
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money, but willing to take anything they 
can carry away. 

The countryside is not closely policed, 
and it is impossible to watch all outdoors. 
Meat, dressed poultry, produce, when 
smuggled into city markets cannot be iden- 
tified with any certainty. 

All this was to be expected, but when 
five spring lambs disappeared from Fra- 
sier’s upper pasture, this more serious loss 
was not so easily accounted for. Frasier, 
on his way to town to report this, met Dave 
Cottie coming up the road and told him of 
the theft. 

“It’s those half wild an’ lawless moun- 
taineers,”” Dave decided. 

“They couldn’t eat all those sheep!” 

“ They'll do anything to get even with 
you.” 

“T’m going down now and swear out a 
warrant. [’ll—” 

“Go easy,” Dave cautioned, suddenly 
changing his tune. “ They’ll only retaliate 
by burning you out.” 

“Ym insured,” Frasier retorted, mad 
enough for anything. “Let them try it!” 

Frasier, unacquainted with the law, went 
to Sheriff Dirck Ackerman instead of to 
the justice of the peace for his warrant. 

“They are hunters and trappers,” Dirck 
said, after explaining that he could serve 
a warrant but could not issue it. “ They 
are not thieves.” 

“You know that they steal my deer!” 
Frasier accused. 

“They don’t consider that the wild deer 
belong to you.” 

‘And they took my sheep.” 

“T wouldn’t be too sure of that.” 

Without any real evidence before him, 
Justice Becker refused the warrant. Fra- 
sier, more indignant than ever, hurried 
back home and up the road to overtake 
the game warden from whom he received 
sympathy if not assistance. 

“Y’m going up there and find out if 
they’ve got my sheep,” the rich man de- 
clared. 

“T wouldn’t do it,” Dave cautioned him. 
“ They’re a bad lot—dangerous in a cor- 
ner.” 

“So am I dangerous when I’m being 
robbed!” Frasier exclaimed. ‘“ You come 
along with me.” 

“1’m not a constable, only a game war- 
den,” Dave pointed out with evident re- 

“T wouldn’t go up there if I was 


”? 
° 


you 
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But Frasier, taking his foreman with 
him, went straight to the little mountain 
cabin of Jeth Nethaway, where the old 
man, living alone, was at the time getting 
dinner. 

“TI didn’t take your sheep,” Jeth said, 
indignantly, when Frasier was through ac- 
cusing him. 

“ We'll take a look-see through this old 
shack of yours,” Frasier declared as he got 
out of the car. 

“ No, you won’t,” old Jeth snarled, now 
thoroughly aroused. 

“We'll see about that!” 

“ Where’s your search warrant?” Jeth 
demanded. His cabin had been searched 
before. 

Frasier didn’t have any search warrant, 
and didn’t think one was needed. This 
simple-minded old man could be overrid- 
den by a show of force, even kicked aside. 
Without money or friends in the valley, 
he would have no redress even if the search 
was illegal. Besides, Frasier could smell 
something very like lamb cooking inside 
the house. 

“Try it,” Jeth growled, standing in the 
narrow doorway. 

It wasn’t Frasier’s sheep that worried 
the old man, who now held a double-bitted 
ax in his hands. In the fire-black pot on 
the old wood stove, browning down in its 
own juice, was a generous cut of illegal 
venison. At any other time he would have 
told the men to search and be damned. 

‘“‘T can smell lamb cooking,” Frasier de- 
clared. 

“You stick your nose in this cabin,” 
Jeth threatened, ‘an’ you'll smell brim- 
stone!” 

V 


THE game warden rode his motor cycle 
up and down all the mountain roads, visit- 
ing with the upland farmers, looking over 
their crops and animals with appreciative, 
if greedy, eyes as such shiftless ex-farmers 
will. He made a great pretense of watching 
over the game, but never went alone into 
the forest now. 

Dave Cottie was content to follow up 
such petty violations as were reported to 
him through spite or by tattletales, ar- 
resting a boy for trapping a skunk out of 
season, fining another for killing a pheas- 
ant. 

He feared, as well as hated, those old 
men of the mountains who hunted the deer. 
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Whenever, in his travels, he talked with 
a farmer who had suffered because of the 
unusual amount of petty thieving that au- 
tumn, he never failed to suggest that the 
stolen produce had undoubtedly found its 
way up to some mountain cabin. 

“ Five barrels of apples didn’t walk 
away all by themselves,” thus he comfort- 
ed Myron Little and loosed the imp of in- 
sinuation in his ear. 

“If I thought so I’d hitch up and go 
after them,” Myron declared. 

“You wouldn’t find ’em,” Dave replied. 
“ They’d hide ’em out in the woods or sell 
’em to some truckmen. These foreigners 
comin’ in here with trucks lookin’ for prod- 
uce ain’t particular where it comes from.” 

Within a little while, thanks to Dave 
Cottie’s work, it became the accepted be- 
lief all up and down the valley that the 
hungry mountain dwellers were raiding the 
farms at night because they had heen cut 
off from their natural hunting grounds. 
Quantities of fruit, vegetables, eggs, and 
chickens, even calves and sheep, disap- 
peared. 

“There ain’t any place for ’em to hunt,” 
Dave said. “ They’ve got to steal.” 

But when the indignant farmers, urged 
on by Dave, came to Dirck Ackerman to 
organize a posse to search all the cabins 
and drive the mountain dwellers away, the 
sheriff talked them out of it. 

“It’s customary to prove that a man is 
guilty,” Dirck said, “before sentence is 
pronounced.” 

But, as a result of this indignation meet- 
ing, the town board offered a reward of 
five hundred dollars for the arrest and con- 
viction of the culprits. 

The very next day Frasier sent his men 
up to the hill pasture to drive in the young 
stock for the season. They could not find 
six young Jerseys. A hurried search final- 
ly revealed that the stock had been slaugh- 
tered under some wild apple trees where 
they usually spent the night. Hides and 
meat had been carried away. 

Frasier, made furious by that outrage, 
drove straight down to the village and 
swore out a search warrant for the moun- 
tain cabins of Jeth Nethaway and Lote 
Durfy. He placed the papers in Dirck’s 
hands for execution. 

“If we find one pound of beef up there,” 
Frasier promised, “Ill put those fellows 
where they won’t steal again.” 

“T don’t believe you will find any beef.” 
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“ They’ve probably got it hid,” Frasier 
declared indignantly. “It’s your job to 
find it.” 

“Tl go,” Dirck said stubbornly, “ but 
we won’t find your beef up in the moun- 
tains.” 

VI 


“ Now, Dirck,” Jeth protested, standing 
between the sheriff and the little old-fash- 
ioned wood stove in the far end of his 
mountain cabin. ‘ Now, Dirck, you know 
I’m not—” 

“T’m not asking what you’ve got in that 
pot,” Dirck interrupted. “I’m merely 
asking, is it beef?” 

“No, Dirck,” the old man replied with 
evident relief, “it ain’t beef.” 

“ Frasier has just lost six head of young 
stock.” 

“Well, we didn’t take ’em!” exclaimed 
Lote Durfy, who was there for dinner. 

“T’ll have to taste that meat you're 
cooking, Jeth,” the sheriff announced. 

“Now, Dirck!” the old man pleaded. 

“ Just to see if it is beef.” 

“Tt ain’t beef—” Jeth began. 

“ And I’m not the game warden,” Dirck 
smiled. 


He picked up a tin plate and an iron 
fork from the bare pine table beside him 
and took the cover from the steaming pot 
to examine the appetizing stew. 

“It’s lamb,” Frasier said, smelling and 


tasting. ‘‘ They took my sheep!” 

“You're positive it isn’t beef?” Dirck 
questioned. 

“ Of course it isn’t,” Frasier answered. 
* Any fool would know that it’s lamb.” 

“This fool wouldn’t,” Dirck grinned. 
“ Anyway, my search warrant only au- 
thorizes us to look for beef.” 

“ Probably they’ve got the beef hung up 
out in the woods right where they’ve hid 
the lambs.” 

“ Don’t be foolish,” Jeth said. ‘ There’s 
only a few of us left up here, an’ we 
wouldn’t take six critters all at once, even 
if we was starvin’.” 

“Not in this warm weather,” added 
Lote, “it would all spoil in a few days.” 

“You fellows can go on and search the 
other cabins,” Dirck said, nodding to a 
deputy to take charge; “I'll stay here to 
dinner and talk things over with Lote and 
Jeth.” | 

When they had gone Dirck drew a splint 
bottom chair to the table and helped him- 
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self to the baked potatoes, corn bread and 
venison. 

“We may have dropped a deer or two 
beyond his signs,”’ Jeth admitted, “ but we 
never touched his stock.” 

“ There’s been a lot of stealing going on 
this fall,’ Dirck said; “ more than ever 
before.” 

“We didn’t take it,” Lote declared. 
Why, Dirck, we couldn’t eat the half of 
it. 

“ That’s true,” Dirck admitted. 

“It’s been carried away in them big 
automobiles,” Jeth said. 

“Some of it undoubtedly has,” Dirck 
admitted; “ but not all of it. No stranger 
from the city could find his way up into 
these hill pastures at night without a guide 
and get away with so much stock.” 

“It will be hard to catch ’em at it,” Lote 
remarked. 

“We can’t watch a whole countryside,” 
the sheriff agreed. 

“When a thievin’ bear used to raid our 
bee-skips an’ pigpens at night,” Jeth add- 
ed, “we didn’t waste time tryin’ to find 
I in the mountains. We set a trap fer 

im.” 

“‘ An’ we always got the varmint in the 
end,” Lote pointed out. 
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WitHouT saying a word down in the 
valley, the trap was set. 

Orson Spooner began to buy up turkeys 
for the holiday trade, and as fast as he pur- 
chased a few birds they were taken to the 
Kennedy farm and liberated in one big 
flock to rove for their forage in the cut- 
over fields. 

In a little while this flock numbered 
nearly fifty fine birds, a conspicuous sight 
to any one passing up or down the road. 
If a two-legged marauder wanted to steal 
something worth while, with live turkeys 
selling for forty cents a pound, here was 
an opportunity. 

No one but Dirck and Sam Kennedy 
knew that each night, just as soon as it 
was dark, after the big birds had flown up 
into the apple trees beside the barn to 
roost, two silent shadows slipped out of 
the woods and disappeared beside the 
stone wall fence between the orchard and 
the highway. 

“T can’t pay you much,” Dirck ex- 
plained to the two watchers, “ but, if you 
want to try it, the county can stand a 
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couple of dollars each a night, and there’s 
the five-hundred-dollar reward in case you 
catch any one.” 

“ It’s a good trap,” Lote said, “ an’ we'll 
catch somethin’.” 

“As long as they can make you folks 
believe we’re doin’ all this stealin’,” Jeth 
added, ‘“‘they’ll keep right on takin’ 
things.” 

November nights are long and cold, but 
the two old men were faithful. For com- 
pany’s sake they kept close together, their 
rifles loaded and ready. 

No fire was possible, but Lote brought 
an armful of hay from the barn, and this 
they spread among the tall weeds to form 
a bed, and during the coldest part of the 
night they had a heavy stable blanket to 
draw over their shivering bodies. A few 
minutes before dawn, the big birds now 
being safely through the night, the watch- 
ers stole back to the woods and home, to 
come again the following night. 

The fourth night arrived cold and starry 
bright. There was no moon, and the white 
frost seemed to raise up out of the earth 
and spread like a film of snow over the 
ground. In the damp hollows beside the 


pasture brook cotton puffs of heavy fog 


gathered. 

To the two old men watching there, every 
sound in that still night air was familiar 
and easily identified. They heard Rufe 
Hodgson’s shepherd dog barking at a 
prowling fox. They listened to a great 
horned owl calling from the heights. 

They recognized each team of horses go- 
ing by on the road. A few motor cars 
passed early in the evening. For a time 
only mice stirred in the dead grass, a 
ghostly rabbit passed. 

It was long past midnight when a big 
closed truck, purring softly, rolled up 
quietly on its big tires, crept up the desert- 
ed road, and turned quickly into the dark 
lane beside the Kennedy barn. Its dimmed 
lights went out. 

“Here they come,” Lote whispered. 

“No hurry,” Jeth replied. ‘“ We won’t 
spring our trap till they’re all in it.” 
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THREE shadowy forms soon appeared 
under the low apple trees where the black 
bodies of the sleeping turkeys were con- 
spicuous against the lighter sky. Making 
sure that the birds were there, after a hur- 
tried, whispered instruction, one of the 


shadows went forward to the roadside to 
watch from where he could see the farm 
buildings as well as a long stretch of the 
highway. The engine of the big truck had 
been left idling, ready for instant flight if 
necessary. 

““ We'll wait,” Jeth cautioned, “ till they 
get a few birds an’ nab ’em red-handed.” 

‘“* They’ll be armed,” Lote warned. 

“* So are we,” Jeth answered, “ an’ don’t 
hesitate to shoot if they start any fire- 
works,” 

“T want to live till I get my fingers on 
that five hundred dollars,” Lote chuckled. 

Two vague figures were now under the 
trees. An old gobbler clucked a throaty 
warning. There came a stirring of uneasy, 
heavy bodies on the yielding limbs, and 
the soft peet-peet-peet of young birds. 

But these night raiders were experienced. 
They knew better than to try to catch full- 
grown turkeys. The first gobbler seized 
by the legs would protest, and there would 
come a mighty flapping of powerful wings, 
and loud cries of the frightened birds, suf- 
ficient to waken the folks at the surround- 
ing farms. 

One of the men had a jointed bamboo 
pole to which was fixed a short section of 
rain pipe. At the bottom of this pipe was 
fastened a sulphur candle, such as is used 
for fumigating purposes. The lighted can- 
dle, upright on the pole, could not be seen 
from house or road as it was well within 
the pipe. 

Locating a sleepy turkey against the sky, 
the man with the pole held the sulphur 
fume just beneath the bird’s head. Down 
it dropped with scarcely a flutter into the 
other man’s waiting arms and was put into 
a burlap sack. 

In this way, in a very few minutes, they 
could have secured every turkey there 
without any one in the farmhouse sus- 
pecting the theft taking place out there. 
But the two old mountaineers were watch- 
ing. 
“ They’re all set to fly,” Jeth whispered. 
“If we make a miss of it, they’ll all jump 
in that truck an’ away goes our five hun- 
dred dollars!” 

“Tl put a stop to that,” Lote said. 
“ You wait here.” 

He slipped through the weeds as noise- 
lessly as a stalking bobcat, and worked 
his way in the deep shadow along the fence 
until he came to the barway near the barn. 
Here he had to be very cautious. There 
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might be a driver waiting in the truck, or 
his own moving dark figure might be seen 
on the white ground. 

But, while Lote was considering these 
things, the driver, out of sight in the truck, 
struck a match in his cupped hands to light 
a cigarette. Knowing that this blaze would 
temporarily blind the man, Lote wriggled 
across the open and into the shadow beside 
the truck. 

Unfamiliar with automobiles, Lote did 
not know what to do. He couldn’t think 
of any way to get at the driver, or to pre- 
vent the big truck from roaring away at the 
first alarm. 

Then, working along near the barn, his 
groping hands encountered a pile of new 
oak fence stakes. Noiselessly Lote slipped 
one of these down and thrust the sharpened 
end between the spokes of the right rear 
wheel so as to block it if the truck started. 
Then he went back to Jeth. 

The fifth turkey was just dropping into 
the waiting sack when the two old hunters 
stepped forward. 

“ Hands up,” Jeth ordered, “or you’re 
both dead men!” 





IX 


A STREAK of orange flame lashed at the 
darkness beneath the apple trees. A crash- 
ing shot broke the midnight stillness. The 
roar of a heavy rifle and a man’s screams 

ere added to the uproar. 

A shadow dashed by Lote as he ran for- 
ward. He swung his rifle barrel and it 
struck solidly. A man went rolling, thresh- 
ing, over the white ground before him. 

As Jeth’s heavy rifle crashed, the engine 
of the waiting truck roared into full power 
and the big truck body lurched forward 
toward the road. There came a crash of 
splintering wood and, like a hamstrung ele- 
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phant, the big vehicle swerved, lurched to 
the right, and toppled sidewise into a farm 
ditch, the right wheel stripped of spokes. 

“ Beat it!” the driver called as he leaped 
from the cab. 

Frantic birds were calling and fluttering 
overhead. A man was writhing on the 
ground, screaming in some foreign tongue. 

“ What’s going on out there?” Sam Ken- 
nedy shouted from his bedroom window. 

“ Bring a light,” Jeth called. ‘“ We've 
got a couple of ’em.” 

Sam stopped only to pull on his boots 
and light the lantern. 

“‘ A damned foreigner,” Sam said, as the 
light revealed the face of the man Lote 
had shot. “ You got him through the leg.” 

Heedless of the man’s yells in broken 
English for help and a doctor, for he was 
more frightened than hurt, they ran to 
where Lote was standing over an inert 
form. 

“You must have plugged this one good,” 
Sam said, waving his light over the man 
face downward on the ground. 

“TI didn’t shoot,” Lote explained. “TI 
jest fetched him one over the head with 
the gun barrel as he was goin’ by.” 

“ Hurrah! We got two of ‘em an’ the 
truck,” Jeth said, much excited with their 
success. 

“This is one time they won’t lay a 
sneak thief’s work on us,” Lote declared. 

“T don’t know about that,” Jeth 
laughed. ‘“ Dave Cottie ’ll find some way 
to say we did it.” 

“Turn this feller over,” Sam suggested. 
“ Let’s see how bad he’s hurt.” 

Jeth seized the unconscious man by the 
left shoulder and turned him over. The 
white face swam into the yellow rays of 
lantern light. It was that of Game War- 
den Dave Cottie! 








ADVICE TO A POET 


Port, if you would really sing, 
Remember this: the crucible 






Wherein is wrought the miracle 

Is your strong heart, and you must fling 
Bravely all heaven and all hell 

Into its aching cup, and dare 

All that is foul, all that is fair, 

All rapture and all ruin, all 

Honey, all poison, and all gall; 

Nor fear the furnace whose white rage 
Gives you the scorched and singing page. 





Richard Le Gallienne 












The Whipping Boy 


THE STORY OF A FRAUD IN STOCKS THAT WAS ENTIRELY TOO 
SUCCESSFUL FOR THE CROOK WHO PLANNED IT 


By William Wallace Whitelock 


MAGNUS & COMPANY was the 
A way it read from the outside of the 
* door. Underneath stood the single 
word Investments. The letters were gilt- 
edged, to indicate the nature of the certifi- 
cates dealt in, as Mr. A. Magnus would 
have explained with a smile that involved 
only the lower part of his face. 

Mr. Magnus was not only the head of 
the firm, he was its entirety. His associate, 
Bender, was a nonentity who hid behind 
the title of “Company.” He was a man 
so huge physically as to suggest Mr. Mag- 
nus’s annihilation by the mere process of 
sitting down on him. Any _ squelching, 
however, always was done by the senior 
member of the firm, and not infrequently 
he sat on Bender. 

A. Magnus was a little, dark man, and 
impatient by nature. Once, in a fit of 
frankness, he characterized Bender as his 
“kicking partner.” He meant whipping 
boy, that ancient idea of providing a lad 
to be educated with the prince and pun- 
ished for the latter’s transgressions. 

“A man’s got to be of some use in the 
world,” Mr. Magnus remarked, “ and cer- 
tainly Bender can’t claim beauty as his 
excuse for living. Look at the size of him.” 

It was difficult not to observe the dimen- 
sions of Mr. Bender. On the present oc- 
casion as he entered the outer office, the 
very flooring creaked protest against his 
weight. 

Ponderously, with the pain of walking 
on feet plainly ill adapted to his weight re- 
flected in his childlike, small-featured face, 
he advanced toward the inner door marked 
“ Private.” Despite his size, Mr. Bender’s 
clothes hung, baglike, on his huge frame, 
as if the tailor had been fearful of under- 
measurement. 

The discreet furnishings of the suite, 


with its handsome mahogany desk and fil- 
ing cabinets, offset with telling effect a 
large poster showing a man standing be- 
side a gusher in full action and labeled 
‘“ Kantaka Well.” Here was ocular proof 
that Kantaka was among the greatest oil- 
producers in the world—unless the observer 
happened to know as much as A. Magnus 
& Company regarding the history of the 
“well.” That picture had been taken on 
another company’s land, at the risk of the 
photographer’s life, limb and liberty. 

Without a glance at the alluring chromo, 
Bender addressed the girl at the typewriter 
near the window. 

“ How are you getting on with those cir- 
culars, Miss Henderson?” he asked, in a 
mild, pleasant voice that, like his features, 
seemed intended for a much smaller man. 

“Very well, thank you, Mr. Bender,” 
the girl replied. She showed a peaked, 
drawn face that spoke of overwrought 
nerves and an abnormal dread of disap- 
proval. ‘TI think this bunch will last me 
to-day.” 

She indicated a pile of circulars on the 
table beside her. 

“Very well,” Bender agreed. ‘“ When 
you get through let me know.” 

Thereupon he opened the door and 
passed into the private room. Turning, he 
closed the door halfway, apparently anx- 
ious to adjust it at a predetermined angle. 

Having achieved this result, he advanced 
to the flat-top desk beside the window, 
seated himself, and took up the telephone. 
From this point he commanded an unin- 
terrupted view of the entrance door. 

Removing the receiver, he gave the de- 
sired number in a subdued voice. There 
was a pause, during which Bender kept his 
eyes fixed on the inverted word /nvest- 
ments on the outer door, as if trying to 
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figure out the proper pronunciation of this 
Russian-like arrangement of letters. Sud- 
denly his face lit up. 

“Ah! Is that you, Bertha?” he half 
whispered. “ How’s mamma?” 

The reply, evidently, was not entirely to 
Bender’s satisfaction. He sighed ponder- 
ously. 

“ Well, tell her to keep up courage, not 
to lose heart. And how’s my little girl? 
That’s fine! I'll be home, deary—” 

Suddenly, with an artificial cough, Ben- 
der checked himself and hung up the re- 
ceiver. The next moment he was idly 
drumming on the desk, and when Mr. 
Magnus entered the room and came to- 
ward him he presented a countenance of 
childlike, innocent inquiry. 

As the immaculately neat little man 
crossed the outer office, a sharp glance 
caused the girl at the typewriter to flush 
and bend more intently to her work. A 
scarcely perceptible deepening of Mr. 
Magnus’s perennial smile showed that he 
appreciated this tribute to his powers of 
intimidation. 

Bender drew in a deep breath and his 
huge frame grew perceptibly tense, like an 
animal that fears the lash. For a moment 
Mr. Magnus stood and watched him. 

“ Working hard as usual, I see,” he re- 
marked mockingly. 

Bender flushed, and nervously he drew 
out his handkerchief to mop his brow. In 
Mr. Magnus’s presence he developed a ten- 
dency to perspire. 

“‘T—I just returned from the printer’s,” 
he murmured. “TI was about to start in 
on that advertising copy.” 

He made a motion as if to arise, but 
Mr. Magnus waved him to remain seated. 
The head of the firm extended his foot, 
and with a kick closed the door between 
the two rooms. Then he seated himself 
across the desk from Bender, and for a few 
moments silently regarded his associate, 
evidently enjoying the big man’s uneasi- 
ness. 

“'You’re not much good when it comes 
to fine work, are you, Bender?” 

Again Bender mopped his face. 

“TI try to do my best, Mr. Magnus. 
That’s all a man can do.” 

If he had added, “for the starvation 
wages you pay me,” he would have been 
justified, but long association with Mr. 
Magnus had taught him that truth-telling 
does not always pay. Indeed, his superior’s 
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reiteration of his worthlessness had come 
pretty near to convincing Bender of the 
negligible value of his services. 

That these consisted in the preparation 
of advertising copy such as Mr. Magnus 
himself was quite incapable of producing, 
and of admonitory advice which on several 
occasions had saved the head of the firm 
from the administrators of the laws against 
swindling, Mr. Magnus found it unneces- 
sary to mention. He continued to let his 
inscrutable dark eyes rest on Bender’s 
flushed face. 

Now, as so often before, the big man 
was thinking of a fateful day, fifteen years 
before, in Chicago. Attracted by a glit- 
tering get rich quick promise, he had en- 
tered the office of Mr, Magnus and given 
into his hands the ten thousand dollars 
which his wife had just inherited. 

In a week’s time the money had van- 
ished. Magnus cynically gave Bender an 
offer of work, assistance until the tide 
turned. 

In a moment of weakness the big man 
had seized the hand held out to him. And 
thus had begun the slavery that he loathed. 
A thousand times Bender determined to 
turn his back on the whole degrading busi- 
ness, yet his courage always failed. 

Without this job how would he face the 
world, provide for his wife and child, han- 
dicapped as he was by his lumbering in- 
activity and the unsavory reputation of his 
association with Magnus? The hurried re- 
moval from Chicago to St. Louis, when the 
former city had become too hot for Mag- 
nus & Company, had increased Bender’s 
dependence on his tormentor. 

That Mr. Magnus hated him, he knew. 
The little man had studied his victim well, 
and knew his most vulnerable points. 
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AND thus the years had dragged on, with 
the ever decreasing likelihood of revolt on 
Bender’s part. And now his wife was ill, 
and the improbability of breaking loose 
had become an impossibility. 

Mr. Magnus, he realized, was speaking. 

“ Bender, I’ve been thinking.” 

Bender had heard this before, and he 
knew its significance. 

“Yes, Mr. Magnus?” 

“They’re not biting at that Kantaka 
oil stock the way they ought.” 

“ That’s true, they don’t seem to be sub- 
scribing as I thought they would,” Bender 














agreed. “But give ’em a little more 


time—” 

“ Time, hell!” Mr. Magnus interrupted. 
“ You're always for giving ’em more time. 
Some day, Bender, if you’re not careful, 
the judge ’ll be giving you more time!” 

Bender forced a wan smile to his face. 

“J—I—” he began weakly, but again 
Mr. Magnus cut him short. 

“Never mind what you think. It ain’t 
worth listening to. Give you a real gen- 
u-ine gusher and a sucker list from here to 
Boston, and you’d make as much use of it 
as a stray dog with a ouija board. Now, 
with me it’s different. I’ve got imagina- 
tion.” Here Mr. Magnus tapped his chest. 
“So keep that big mouth of yours still for 
five minutes if you can, and listen to me.” 

With this polite admonition, the financial 
magnate hitched his chair closer to the 
table and leaned across it toward his com- 
panion. 

“That advertising game of yours is 
played out, Bender; it’s been worked too 
often. Besides, it brings the Federal agents 
down on you, damn ’em! You’ve got to 
think up something new in this business 
every day, or you might as well get out. 
That’s the reason I’m boss here and you’re 
the yellow dog—I can think of things and 
you can’t, see? And I tell you I’ve been 
doing a lot of thinking lately. Cancel that 
advertising bunk for next Sunday. In fu- 
ture I’m going to spend it direct, see?” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“How do you mean direct?” Bender 
inquired. 

“T’ll tell you. You know Charley Ash- 
burton?” 

The gentleman referred to had been as- 
sociated with Mr. Magnus in many of his 
shadiest deals for the last five years, so the 
question might be considered purely rhe- 
torical. Bender merely nodded. 

‘Well, as you know, Charley’s about 
the best sandpapered gentleman that ever 
came across Longacre Square. If you 
know anybody smoother, I wish you’d let 
me know.” Mr. Magnus paused, as if 
waiting for the name of the contender, 
then continued. ‘ To-morrow Charley and 
I go down to Baltimore together, see? And 
what we’ll do when we strike the city of 
monuments won’t be forgotten in a hurry. 
We'll carve our name on some of them 
alongside of George Washington’s and 
other leading citizens. Those Baltimore- 
ans, Bender, don’t know enough to run a 
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real good-sized misfit clothing shop in low- 
er Sixth Avenue. However, their stock of 
knowledge is about to be considerably in- 
creased.” 

Mr. Magnus paused again to consider 
the educational process which he contem- 
plated at the cost of the inhabitants of the 
Maryland metropolis. Bender waited for 
him to continue. 

“ This is what we’re going to do, Bender. 
We’re going to take twenty-five thousand 
dollars in real money along with us—more 
money than you'll ever get your big hands 
on if you live to be a hundred, which you 
won’t. And when we get to Baltimore, 
Bender, I’m going to lend Charley that 
money, and I'll tell you what Charley’s go- 
ing to do with it. He’s going to wander 
accidental-like into the brokerage office of 
Jackson, Keyser & Company, and plunk 
it down on Mr. Jackson’s desk, as if it was 
nothing more than a little chicken feed, 
and tell him to buy five hundred shares of 
Kantaka Oil for him, see?” 

With as much of a smile as Mr. Magnus 
ever achieved, he regarded Bender trium- 
phantly. 

“T can’t say that I do exactly see, Mr. 
Magnus,” the big man said apologetically. 

“You always were a damn fool, Bender,” 
Mr. Magnus retorted conversationally. “I 
suppose I’ve got to explain the details. 
Well, listen this time, and don’t interrupt. 
As I said, Charley’s going to get Jackson, 
Keyser & Company to buy five hundred 
shares of Kantaka—and pay cash for it, 
see?” 

Bender nodded. 

“Well, what will Jackson, Keyser do 
when they get that order?” 

“ They'll telegraph to their New York 
representative to buy the stock, I suppose.” 
Mr. Magnus beamed on his associate. 

“You are clever, Bender! And the New 
York broker will come to you for the stock, 
won’t he, seeing it’s not to be had from 
anybody else, since for some obscure rea- 
son the Exchange has not seen fit to list 
Kantaka? And when they do come to you 
for the stock, Bender, you’ll let ’em have 
it for cash, understand—for cash.” 

“T understand, Mr. Magnus—for cash.” 

“ Precisely. Well, when you’ve got 
their money, Bender, if I’m not mistaken, 
we'll have our twenty-five thousand back 
again, won’t we?” 

“Less the broker’s commission, Mr. 
Magnus.” 
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The senior member of the firm regarded 
his associate with a look of radiant admi- 
ration. 

‘Who would ever have thought of that 
but you, Bender? Less the broker’s com- 
mission, precisely. But listen to me.” 

Again Mr. Magnus was all seriousness. 
There was the look in his eyes of the wolf 
on the trail of the quarry. 

“They won’t enjoy their piking little 
commission very long, Bender, not if I 
know anything about human nature. For 
why? I'll tell you. Because two days 
after our first purchase we’re going to pull 
something on ’em that ’ll make ’em think 
the old time high financiers have come to 
life again. We're going to coax another 
twenty-five thousand out of their pockets 
to keep the first twenty-five company, but 
this time without any broker’s commission, 
see?” 

Bender did not state whether he saw, 
but Mr. Magnus continued. 

“ About an hour before closing time of 
the Exchange, Charley’s going to hustle 
into Jackson, Keyser’s office with another 
rush order for five hundred shares of Kan- 
taka. But this time he’s going to pay ’em 
with a New York check—which he gets 
’em to find out is good by long distance 
telephone. You get me?” 

“As far as you’ve gone, Mr. Magnus.” 

“ Well, I’ve gone pretty near to the bank 
and back again—leastwise I will just as 
soon as I get Charley’s wire here in New 
York saying the trick’s pulled off, and for 
me to stop payment on his check and close 
out the account at this end, see?” 

Bender saw that Mr. Magnus was pro- 
posing a scheme so bold that its one chance 
for success lay in its very audacity. 

“Tm very much afraid, Bender,” Mr. 
Magnus added, with a note of sympathy 
that was belied by the glitter in his eye, 
“that Jackson, Keyser are in for a loss of 
twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“ And you think they’ll put the order 
through, Mr. Magnus?” 

The little man regarded him pityingly. 

“Do you think it’s in human nature, 
Bender, especially in a piking little town 
like Baltimore, to refuse to honor the order 
of a customer, who has just handed you 
twenty-five thousand in cash, when he’s 
paying for his second order with a check 
the bank tells you is good? Where’s your 
psychology, Bender? Why, I wouldn’t be 
surprised to see Jackson, Keyser buy a 
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bunch of Kantaka on their own account 
after getting two orders like that.” 

Mr. Magnus beamed benevolently on 
his associate. For a few minutes he had 
forgotten to insult him. 

“ Really, you know, Bender, we may be 
doing Jackson, Keyser a great favor with- 
out knowing it. Those five hundred shares 
may be worth all sorts of money before we 
get through. You never can tell.” 

Mr. Magnus arose. 

“So cut out those circulars, Bender!” 
he said, waving his hand toward the other 
room. “I’ve finished paying Uncle Sam 
to catch suckers for me when I can catch 
em so much better myself.” 

With this parting bit of wisdom, Mr. 
Magnus put on his hat and turned to leave 
the office, with a jaunty swing to his shoul- 
ders. But suddenly he checked himself. 

“By the way, Bender, is Thompson still 
out in Montana?” 

“ce Yes.” 

‘““ When js he coming East?” 

“He starts this week, I believe.” 

“Good! He’s wasted time and money 
enough. It’s all right to bore a few holes, 
pretending you’re looking for oil—it helps 
if there’s an investigation—but it don’t do 
to run the thing in the ground, see!” 


III 


Tue fourth day after the conversation 
between Mr. Magnus and Bender, the lat- 
ter returned somewhat later from luncheon 
than usual. Two days before he had de- 
posited the certified check for twenty-five 
thousand dollars which the New York 
brokerage firm of Belden & Courtney had 
paid him for five hundred shares of Kan- 
taka oil stock, and which represented the 
purchase by Mr. Magnus of a like number 
of shares from the firm in Baltimore. 

Would the little financier, however, be 
able to persuade them to buy an additional 
block of five hundred shares as he had 
planned? Bender had seen Mr. Magnus 
put over so many doubtful and difficult 
deals that he was slow to concede the like- 
lihood of failure. 

However, despite his own implication in 
Mr. Magnus’s dealings, he felt only a slight 
interest in the success or failure of the en- 
terprise. His thoughts were fully taken up 
with his own private affairs. Look which 


way he might, the prospect was disheart- 
ening. 
The one chance for his wife’s recovery, 














the doctors told him, lay in a prolonged 
sojourn in a milder climate. But where 
was he to find the money for that pur- 
pose? 

As he sat there in the inner office, gaz- 
ing at the door yet not seeing it, he suf- 
fered the pangs of remorse and self-re- 
proach. He had brought suffering on the 
two beings he loved most in the world— 
his wife and daughter. He was an abject 
failure. 

The sudden opening of the entrance door 
rudely interrupted Bender’s meditations. 
A young man whom he recognized as Bel- 
den & Courtney’s clerk had entered the 
outer office. He caught sight of Mr. Ben- 
der and came toward him. 

‘Well, chief, here I am again on a mis- 
sion oi charity,” cried the cheery, dapper 
youth. He was so extremely slight of 
build that he seemed held to earth mainly 
by his checked suit and conspicuous spats. 
“Got another order from Baltimore for 
five hundred shares of that Can’t-take-a 
oil stock of yours. Hope the well hasn’t 
run dry yet.” 

Bender raised his huge frame from the 
chair. 

‘“‘T’ll get you the stock.” 

He crossed to the safe, made the combi- 
nation and opened it. 

“Here are the five hundred shares.” 

He took the check which the clerk held 
out to him and looked at it. It was a cer- 
tified paper for twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, payable through the New York Clear- 
ing House. 

“ All right, chief!” the messenger agreed. 
“Fair exchange, no robbery.” 

He sauntered from the office, whistling 
merrily. 

Bender stood gazing at the piece of pa- 
per in his hand. Mr. Magnus, it was evi- 
dent, had put over his scheme. In four 
days’ time the little man had “ earned ” 
twenty-five thousand dollars. That was 
more money, as he had declared, than Ben- 
der would ever lay hands on if he lived to 
be a hundred. 

The big man uttered a huge sigh, turned 
and placed the check in the safe. The next 
step was to send a telegram to the Balti- 
more address left by the head of the firm, 
to the effect that negotiations had reached 
a favorable culmination. 

Where Mr. Magnus might be, Bender 
had no way of knowing—the little financier 
was not given to revealing more of his plans 
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than necessary. Doubtless he would turn 
up in due season. 

Upon his return to the office, fifteen 
minutes later, Bender found his superior 
pacing up and down the room like a caged 
beast of prey. 

““So you’ve decided to come back, have 
you?” Magnus snapped. “ Where the hell 
have you been, anyhow?” 

‘“‘[—I’ve been out to send that telegram 
to Baltimore,” Bender stammered. “I 
wasn’t expecting you so soon.” 

“Evidently not! You got that check 
from Belden & Courtney?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Well, hand it over.” 

Bender fetched the check. Eagerly Mr. 
Magnus snatched it. Then he placed it 
carefully in his pocketbook. 

“ Now, listen to me, Bender,” he said. 
“As soon as Jackson, Keyser realize 
they’re stung, they’re likely to raise par- 
ticular hell. But I’m not going to wait for 
them to begin, see? In half an hour my 
train leaves for—well, for somewhere out- 
side of New York. You’re to clean up 
here the way you did in Indianapolis. Send 
back the furniture. They’ll be glad enough 
to take it when they realize it’s that or 
nothing. And when you’ve done that— 
well, you might take a holiday yourself. 
You need it. I’d suggest the seashore.” 

Bender looked at him, uncomprehend- 
ing. 

“ Why—why, aren’t you going to stand 
by me in this, Mr. Magnus?” he asked. 

There was the hint of a smile in the fi- 
nancier’s eyes. 

“To tell you the truth, Bender, I kind 
of thought I’d take a rest myself. Don’t 
you think I’ve earned it?” 

Bender grew pale. 

“ But, Mr. Magnus, they’ll be after me, 
and I haven’t money enough to get out of 
New York.” 

“You haven’t?” Mr. Magnus exclaimed 
in pained surprise. ‘ That shows the folly 
of extravagance, Bender.” 

“ But my salary, Mr. Magnus,” protest- 
ed Bender. “It’s due to-morrow, you 
know, and Miss Henderson’s, too.” 

The head of the firm assumed his most 
severe look. 

“ Well, it ain’t due to-day, is it?” 

“No,” Bender admitted, “ but—” 

“Well, then don’t kick till you’re hurt,” 
Mr. Magnus interrupted. “It’s only a 
question of a few days in the cooler, any- 
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way. How long did they keep you in out 
in St. Louis the last time? Five days, 
wasn’t it?” ; 

Mutely, Bender stood looking at his su- 
perior. Mr. Magnus, he realized, was 
abandoning him to his fate, leaving him to 
face the consequences of the swindle en- 
tirely alone. Hitherto the little man had 
always stood by him with money and 
counsel, but now their parting was final. 

Suddenly Mr. Magnus uttered an excla- 
mation. 

“By Jove, you're right, Bender! It 
isn’t fair to leave you without some com- 
pensation after all your years of faithful 
service. I’m not going to have you or any- 
body else say A. Magnus is ungrateful. 
How many shares of Kantaka have we still 
got in that safe?” 

“Two thousand,” Bender replied. 

“Very well, you can keep them! 
your name in on the transfer.” 

This magnificent gift was accompanied 
by a sweeping wave of the hand. There 
followed a period of silence, during which 
Mr. Magnus enjoyed the delights of the 
generous. Suddenly he uttered another ex- 
clamation with the birth of a second idea. 


Fill 


“T’m going to do even better for you 


than that, Bender! Where’s the lease of 
the Kantaka reservation?” 

“In the drawer yonder,” Bender an- 
swered, indicating the desk. 

Mr. Magnus crossed the room, seated 
himself at the desk, and took out a legal 
looking document from the drawer. Turn- 
ing it over, he rapidly wrote a few words 
on the other side. Then he arose and re- 
turned to his associate. 

“ Here, Bender,” he said, extending the 
paper, “is something that Il make you a 
millionaire. Read it!” 

The big man took the lease and read: 


In consideration of services performed and value 
received I hereby transfer this lease to Joseph 
R. Bender. A. Macnus. 


Bender looked up to find the little man 
regarding him questioningly. 

“Tt’s in order, ain’t it?” 

Bender was conscious of the desire to 
seize his tormentor and wring his neck. 

“ Well, take good care of it,” Mr. Mag- 
nus said. ‘“ You never can tell what may 
happen overnight. And now I guess I'll 
be off. There’s nothing like being on the 
safe side in these little misunderstandings 
with the police.” He looked around the 
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room, as if to make sure that nothing had 
been forgotten. “Well, so long. Don’t 
spend all that money at once.” 

With this parting shaft, he put on his 
hat and sauntered from the room. Bender 
stood dully looking after him, unable to 
grasp all that had happened. 

Suddenly the realization of his position 
swept over him. Here he was in New 
York, without friends, cheated even of his 
miserable salary, and left to answer for 
the money stolen from Jackson, Keyser & 
Company. 

That the victims of Magnus’s trickery 
would calmly take their loss was not for 
an instant believable. Little fellows some- 
times swallowed their medicine in silence, 
but not rich and powerful firms such as 
the Baltimore brokerage house. They 
would see that some one suffered. 

This was the pass to which Bender’s as- 
sociation with A. Magnus had brought him. 
And his only reward had been a starvation 
wage which had just enabled him to keep 
his wife and daughter from actual want. 


IV 


How long Bender stood there, with his 
eyes fixed unseeingly on the door, he did 
not know. It was thrown open then, and 
three men entered the outer room. The 
first was a short, stout man, and he was 
much excited. The second was the youth- 
ful clerk from Belden & Courtney’s office, 
while the third was a large, heavy indi- 
vidual. At sight of Bender, the short man 
turned inquiringly to the clerk. 

“ That’s the fellow!” the youth declared. 
“‘ He’s the one I gave it to.” 

“ Arrest him, officer!” the stout man or- 
dered, addressing the third member of the 
party. 

“You didn’t count on my being in New 
York and getting a telegram from Balti- 
more, did you?” he demanded, turning to 
Bender. “ Didn’t think we’d get on your 
trail so quick, hey?” 

Bender made no reply. 

“ Sorry, boss, but I guess I got to arrest 
you,” said the man addressed as “ officer.” 
Despite his impressive size, he reached 
scarcely to Bender’s shoulder. 

“Have you got a warrant?” Bender de- 
manded as he bent his head to regard him. 

The officer turned to the excited Balti- 
morean. 

‘No, I haven’t got a warrant,” the lat- 
ter blustered. “ But you’re the man who 
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got my twenty-five thousand dollars, all 
right. You don’t deny it, do you?” 

“Well, what of it?” Bender replied 
quietly. Experience had taught him skill 
in dealing with such situations. ‘ Who are 

ou?” 

“T’m Mr. Keyser, of the firm of Jack- 
son and Keyser, and your firm has done me 
out of twenty-five thousand dollars on an 
order for bogus stock they never paid for. 
And I mean to get—” 

His voice arose to a shrill treble. 
der held up his hand. 

“One moment, Mr. Keyser! I didn’t 
get your money. I’m only an employee.” 

“ Doesn’t matter who you are!” the 
angry Baltimorean cried. “‘ You’re going 
to smart for this. Go ahead, officer, arrest 
him.” 

“ T don’t see very well how I can do that 
without a warrant. There’s nothing to 
prove he’s the guilty party.” 

The broker smothered an oath. 

“You want a warrant? All right, I'l 
get one. You can stay here, I suppose, 
and see that he doesn’t get away?” 

“Ves, I can do that, I suppose,” the 
detective replied. He looked doubtfully at 
Bender, as if to say that the big man might 
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be a hard proposition to stop if he made 
up his mind to leave. 
The broker turned, clapped on his hat 


and started for the door. Just as he 
reached it, however, it was thrown open, 
and a stout man with a big black cigar in 
his mouth, and wearing a suit that looked 
sadly in need of the pressing iron, entered 
and came to a surprised halt. 

“What’s the meaning of this, Bender?” 
he demanded, in a high, nasal voice. “ Been 
a murder?” 

“No, there’s not been a murder,” Mr. 
Keyser replied tartly, “ but there’s been a 
robbery, and I mean to make this big slob 
smart for it. Stand aside!” 

The newcomer did not move. 

“A robbery?” he repeated wonderingly. 
“You mean—” 

_ “Yes, I mean just that!” the irate Bal- 
timorean snapped. “ This fellow has done 
me out of twenty-five thousand dollars on 
Kantaka stock, and I’m going to see that 
he goes to jail, or my name’s not—” 

“Well, then, that’s not your name,” the 
stout individual interrupted, and he closed 
the door and advanced toward the center 
of the room. “ Didn’t you get my tele- 
gram, Bender?” 
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“Telegram? No, I didn’t get any tele- 
gram, Thompson.” 

“That accounts for it. If you had—” 
He stopped short and turned to the broker. 
“You’ve been buying some of that Kan- 
taka oil stock, I reckon?” 

“T bought five hundred shares on @ 
bogus order, and I mean—” 

“ Slow up!” Thompson cried. ‘“ You'll 
catch cold! So you're going to lock up 
Mr. Bender here just because he’s made 
maybe a hundred thousand dollars for you, 
are you?” 

Keyser gave him a look of puzzlement. 

“What’s that, a hundred thousand dol- 
lars?” he repeated. Then his anger flared 
up again. “Say, who do you think I am? 
What do you mean—” 

“T mean just this, mister,” Thompson 
interrupted. ‘ They’ve struck a gusher out 
on Magnus’s reservation that makes any- 
thing else you’ve ever seen look like a leak 
in the bathtub. Don’t make any mistake. 
I was on the spot. I’m Magnus’s agent. 
Look at this.” 

He extracted an oil field newspaper from 
his pocket and unfolded it. 

Keyser cast his eye over the scare head 
held before him: 


PHENOMENAL GUSHER ON RESERVATION 
OF MAGNUS & COMPANY, OF NEW YORK 


There followed an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the well, its apparent unlimited ca- 
pacity, and the significance of the strike 
for the welfare of the locality. 

The broker raised his head. 

“You've seen this yourself, Mr. Thomp- 
son?” he demanded. 

“Seen it? Hell! The last two days 
before I left I spent sitting on it trying to 
hold it down. But even Bender here 
couldn’t have done it.” 

The broker was silent a moment. 

“Humph! This means—” 

“It means,” Thompson cried, “ that 
that picture has come true!” He waved 
his hand toward the chromo of the Kan- 
taka well hanging on the wall. 

A light of comprehension dawned in Mr. 
Keyser’s eyes. He turned to Bender, whose 
face was a study of varying emotions. 

“You're not Magnus, you say?” 

The big man shook his head, unable to 
find words. 

“ Where is Magnus? He’s got the lease, 
I suppose?” 

“No, he hasn’t got it. I’ve got it.” 
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With trembling hands, Bender drew out 
the lease from his pocket and unfolded it. 

“ Here, read it!” 

The Baltimorean eagerly scanned the 
paper. 

‘* But this is made out to Abraham Mag- 
nus,” he said. 

“Look on the other side.” 

Keyser turned the paper and read the 
transfer. Intently, he regarded Bender. 
Finally he turned to the detective. 

“ There’s been a mistake made here, 
officer. I see that Mr. Bender had nothing 
to do with swindling me out of the money. 
I won’t need your services any longer. 
Here’s something for your trouble.” 

He drew out his pocketbook and hand- 
ed a bill to the detective. A few moments 
later the officer and the broker’s clerk took 
their leave. Bender was alone with Thomp- 
son and the man who had come from Bal- 
timore to put him in jail. 

“Let’s get down to business, Mr. Ben- 
der,” the broker said. ‘ You'll want to 


make a market with your stock, of course. 
How much ready money do you need?” 
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“One moment, Mr. Keyser! I’d like 
to telephone first,” the big man pleaded. 

He stepped to the instrument and re- 
moved the receiver. A little wait ensued 
after he had given the number, then sud- 
denly his face lit up. 

“ This is dad, Bertha,” he said eagerly. 
“Listen. Something big and wonderful 
has happened that will make us all rich. 
Tell mamma we're going to take her South. 
I can’t explain now, deary, but I’ll be home 
soon. Good-by!” 

Mr. Bender hung up the receiver and 
turned to the broker. The big man’s face 
had written on it confidence and recovered 
force. 

“Now, Mr. Keyser, I’m at your serv 
ice,” he said happily. ‘“ Take a seat and 
we'll talk business. First I shall want a 
check for ten thousand dollars, made out 
to my wife. I’ve owed it to her for fifteen 
long years, but she won’t expect any in- 
terest. It’s a debt of honor. Then I want 
your promise to bail me out when I meet 
A. Magnus. I’m going to squash that 
damned insect!” 





FROM DARK TO DARK 


THE dragons never died in ages gone; 

Some hidden vast plateau that stands alone 

Still holds them, basking in unwithered sun, 
Hugging the hot rock, warming thick-fleshed bone, 
With heavy bellies dragging on the stone. 


Crested Midgard in a clefted space 

Still dreams of vengeance on the viking race, 
And, restless, rubs his armored sides in dust, 
Until the shiny scales are dulled like rust, 


While round about his cavery wiverns creep, 
Two-legged serpents; warily they keep 

Out of the reach of the great crested king. 
Where rock approaches rock and leaves a place 
With narrow mouth, a darkly shadowed thing, 
There Tiamat crawls, her huge and reddened face, 
Her burnished sides reflecting in the gloom 

Like copper shields in an unlighted room. 


Saint George is dead; his dragon lives again, 
Lashing its great length lazily on a ledge. 

The Hydra lifts a hundred heads; the stain 
Of long-shed blood is gone; the heads remain. 
A steel-blue body crawls along the edge 

Of painted sandstone on some deep-split steep. 


With great combs flaming, nameless, saurians lie 
On sun-hot stone beneath a blazing sky, 
Rasping against the rocks in scaly sleep. 


Audrey Wurdemann 
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Gold-Digger 


IN THIS STORY THE TENDER-HEARTED ARTIST DOES HIS | 
CHARITABLE BEST TO SUCCOR THE STARVING, BUT 
THERE 1S A LIMIT TO HIS PATIENCE 


By Robert B. Robinson 


HE currents of life had evidently 

tossed him about like a rudderless 

ship in a rolling sea. They had now 
washed him right into my studio door, 
which unfortunately had been left open. 

His threadbare overcoat was the color of 
old driftwood; his dirty felt hat a dead 
seaweed brown. He was a shrunken little 
man—somewhere between fifty and sixty. 
He shuffled across the wide studio floor and 
stood uncomfortably close to the stool on 
which I was perched in front of my easel. 

The aroma of the tenement house em- 
anated from his clothing. His breath was 
heavy with the odor of an ancient and un- 
clean pipe. 

His watery, pale blue eyes peered hope- 
fully into my narrowed ones as I focused 
an inhospitable gaze upon him. 

He had come over recently from Phila- 
delphia, he said. An artist had told him 
that he might find more employment as a 
model in New York. He hadn’t found 
any. 
Did I think he’d better return to Phila- 
delphia, where he had more connections? 
I did—but hesitated about offering an 
opinion, feeling that it might involve a rail- 
road ticket at my expense. 

I descended from the stool and placed it 
between us. I realized that his desire for 
proximity was due partly to an unfortu- 
nate partial deafness. 

He could see from the paintings and 
sketches that I was a character artist—so 
why not make a drawing of his head?—a 
sketch that could be used at some future 
date in a picture. He would pose for an 
hour, and would accept anything, some- 
thing that would enable him to purchase 
a little food. 

His fuzzy, mouse-colored eyebrows al- 


most met like an inverted letter V, as he 
stepped around the stool and stuck his 
blotchy, rose-colored countenance over my 
shoulder, awaiting the fateful verdict. His 
pale eyes moistened; his lip trembled. 
Henry J. Fisher wanted work, not charity. 

“You can use the sketch, I’m sure. Just 
a half hour,” he begged. “You have a 
kind face.” 

“T have not!” I snarled. “I have a 
weak face—the mug of an easy mark.” I 
relieved my irritation at the interruption 
to my work by making unpleasant remarks 
in a low voice that he could not hear. 

“ All right!” I shouted. “ I’ll make some 
pencil sketches of you.” He really was a 
type worth keeping, although I was not in 
the mood for sketching at the moment. 

He hastily removed his shabby overcoat 
and seated himself in a chair near the easel. 
I procured a sketch pad and some pencils, 
and sat down about six feet from him. It 
was worth a dollar, at least, to keep him at 
that distance. 

It was now eleven o’clock, and I would 
sketch till noon, then coax him out of the 
studio when I went to lunch. The door 
would always be locked in the future. 
Something like this invariably happened 
when it wasn’t. 

Henry J. Fisher talked volubly as I drew 
him. I tried to silence him by the old ruse 
of announcing that I was drawing his 
mouth; but he had the faculty of hearing 
only what he chose to, and knew that I 
would soon tire of shouting at him. 

He had only the echo of a voice. It had 
been sacrificed years ago in grand opera, 
he said. Overwork — the nervous strain, 
and so forth, of an operatic career had 
broken it. As my pencil outlined the 
swollen forms of the one-time well-cut nos- 
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trils, I surmised that possibly the strain on 
his throat had also affected his nose. 

“You may not believe it, Mr. Simpkins,” 
he said, in notes much like the wind blow- 
ing through a knot hole in the side of a 
barn, “ but I was born with a silver spoon 
in my mouth.” 

“TI can believe anything,” I bellowed 
across to him. “I have used models for 
twenty years.” 

“Why did you stop?” he wheezily in- 
quired. 

“Stop what?” I yelled. 

“Stop modeling. You said you used to 
model. Do you only paint now?” 

“ Will you please stop talking?” I said 
loudly. “I’m working on the mouth.” 

“Oh, have you?” he returned cheerily. 
“T worked in the South, too. I was born 
in the South—in North Carolina. My 
father was a naval officer. You know 
Fisher isn’t my real name. It’s Talbot— 
Jackson Lee Talbot—but that is a secret 
between gentlemen, Mr. Sim—Simpson. 

“T was educated at Oxford; traveled a 
great deal in Europe, and spent consider- 
able time in the Orient when a young man. 

“JT married a very beautiful girl, and 
had a lovely baby daughter — my little 
Jocelyn. I haven’t seen her since she was 
two years old. She must be a fine young 
lady now.” 

He extracted a faded, blue-spotted hand- 
kerchief from his coat pocket and wiped 
his eyes. 

“T hope she never learns of my suffer- 
ings,” he added. “If I ever see her I shall 
conceal my identity from her. Unwise 
speculations and parasitic friends caused 
my downfall.” 

He glanced at my covered typewriter on 
a desk in a corner of the studio. Between 
the desk and the open fireplace was a pile 
of typewritten manuscripts. At one time 
I had entertained the idea that I could 
compose short stories—and had written 
many. 

“ Are you a writer, Mr. Simmons?” he 
asked eagerly in his stage whisper. 

A hot flush of embarrassment mounted 
to my face. I arose, bent over him, and 
put my mouth close to his ear. 

“Mr. Talbot!” I shouted. “Tl be 
grateful if you make no inquiries regarding 
my habits or personal weaknesses. We all 
make grave errors in the course of our lives 
—errors that we try to forget. Please try 
to control your curiosity.” 
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‘Well, if you’re a writer, I thought you 
might be interested in a story—a dramatic 
incident in my career.” 

“No! Im not,” I said curtly. “Ihave 
put all thought of writing out of my life. 
I don’t care to hear the story.” - 

I had written a story five years before, 
and sold it—my first effort. I had been 
personally acquainted with a magazine edi- 
tor, and he had been enthusiastic about the 
tale. Of course this success had incited 
me to further effort, and the pile of manu- 
scripts had grown staggeringly. I had been 
a prolific writer of unpublished stories. 

I afterward learned that the editor who 
had bought my maiden effort had had a 
mental breakdown a few weeks later. The 
narrative must have been mislaid, as it 
never was published. 


II 


I QUIETLY put down my sketching pad 
and pencil. 

“We'll rest now,” I said in a normal 
voice, and Fisher-Talbot understood at 
once. I walked over to the stack of manu- 
scripts and picked up the top one to 
brighten the fire which was getting low. I 
glanced at the title. It was “ The Gold- 
Digger’s Gift.” 

I sometimes read the openings of the 
stories before consigning them to their fu- 
neral pyre. I prided myself on my begin- 
nings. My friends had often spoken filat- 
teringly of them. 

For a moment I stood absorbed in the 
opening paragraphs of “ The Gold-Digger’s 
Gift,” and remembered with pleasure that 
the editor of Strange Stories, a magazine 
devoted to fiction of the fiercer sort, had 
kept the story for five weeks before return- 
ing it with a complimentary letter. 

Talbot had joined me at the hearth, his 
shiny, pink cranium thrust over my arm in 
his curiosity to see the manuscript. 

I stooped to lay it on the fire, but his 
skinny hand reached out and seized it. 

“Let me read it first!” he implored. I 
complied with his desire and used the story 
next on the pile to replenish the fire. It 
was entitled “Paper and String,” and 
burned briskly. I returned to my inter- 
rupted painting at the easel, content to 
let my visitor entertain himself. 

Talbot seated himself in a comfortable 
chair by the fire, crossed his legs, polished 
a pair of brass-rimmed nose glasses at- 
tached to a rusty black cord round his 
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neck, threw back his head with a judicial 
air, and gazed down his nose at “ The Gold- 
Digger’s Gift.” 

I indulged in an occasional sly glance 
round the easel and observed, with the sat- 
isfaction of an author, that Talbot was 
deeply interested in the tale. When he 
had finished—it was a story of only three 
thousand words—he fished a soiled and 
well-thumbed notebook from his pocket 
and jotted down several bits of dialogue 
that evidently had taken his fancy. 

He arose and came over to the easel, in- 
terposing himself between me and the 
canvas. 

“Mr. Simonson,” he wheezed enthusi- 
astically, “‘ you have talent — an unusual 
talent for weaving a story. You should 
write more.” 

I stared at the mass of fiction near the 
hearth. 

“Tt’s not possible!” I said. ‘The pa- 
per mills couldn’t keep up with me.” 

He looked over at the pile of rejected 
stories. 

“Why not give them to me?” he asked. 
“ Anyway, I’d like to read more of them 
before they are destroyed. This one I’ve 
just read is excellent. The theme is most 
inspiring. This episode is especially well 
written, where the poor chorus girl gives 
her last quarter to the old gold miner who 
had collapsed in the street, faint from 
hunger.” 

He leafed the manuscript to the scene 
he had mentioned, and with as much dra- 
matic feeling as he could project through 
the heavy fog in his throat, he read: 

“<¢TVittle woman,’ said the grizzled old 
man as he gazed up at the girl through 
tears of gratitude, ‘ole Jim Pickett ain’t 
goin’ to fergit this act o’ kindness. These 
Wall Street fellers is tryin’ to starve me 
into takin’ eight hundred thousan’ fer the 
Yellow Glory gold mine, but it’s easy wuth 
two million—an’ ole Jim ‘Il git it! I ain’t 
askin’ fer charity. You jes’ write yer name 
an’ address on a piece o’ paper, an’ that 
two bits ll come back to you multeeplied 
by ten thousan’!’ ” 

The voice, or rather the remnants of 
Talbot’s voice, gave life to the character 
he had saved from the fire. Jackson Lee 
Talbot faded from my sight, and for a mo- 
ment I saw in his place an exhausted and 
helpless old miner, his head pillowed in 
the arms of an overpainted young woman 
of cheap and gaudy raiment, the center of 
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a swaying, curious group in a busy street 
of the great metropolis. 

When Talbot had finished I gazed at 
him with that mellow look invariably seen 
on the author’s face after a sympathetic 
and understanding reader has compliment- 
ed him on his creation. 

“T liked that part, myself,” I said. “ Mr. 
Talbot, you’re an accomplished reader.” 

I extended a hand for “‘ The Gold-Dig- 
ger’s Gift,” and Talbot handed it to me, 
somewhat reluctantly. I stuck the manu- 
script in my pocket. 

“Well, it is twelve o’clock, and I have 
an appointment for lunch; so I must be 
going. Here is your money.” 

I gave him three dollars. A long time 
had elapsed since a story of mine had re- 
ceived such commendation. 

He thanked me most cordially, prolong- 
ing the handclasp as if he were about to 
sail for Madagascar. I had a presenti- 
ment, however, that I would see him soon 
again. 

On the afternoon of the following day, 
a neighbor, George Gray, invited me into 
his studio to view a landscape that he had 
just completed. I stepped across the hall, 
and was sitting down in front of Gray’s 
painting when I heard footsteps on the 
stairs. A few seconds later the shuffling 
figure of Jackson L. Talbot entered the 
open door of my studio. 

“‘ George,” I said, “ will you please do 
me the favor of telling that old sponge 
that I won’t be back until this evening?” 

Gray walked across the hall and returned 
in a few moments with the message that 
Mr. Talbot had something of great im- 
portance to tell me, and that he would 
wait until I returned. He would spend 
the interim in reading a pound or two of 
fiction. 

I excused myself and walked into my 
own domain with resolute step. Jackson 
Lee was comfortably ensconced in a large 
chair by the fire, at peace with the world. 
He held a manuscript in his hands and 
several in his lap. He was too weighted 
down with literature to rise, but he greeted 
me pleasantly. 

“So you’re back already,” I said with 
considerable asperity. ‘I knew that you 
would return, but I didn’t think you would 
have the nerve to begin haunting me so 
soon.” 

“‘T have good news for you, Mr. Sims,” 
he said, looking up at my scowling coun- 
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tenance with an expression of patient for- 
bearance. 
¢ “I see; you’ve come to share it with 
me. That’s very thoughtful of you,” I 
returned. 

“Ves, I have work—an engagement 
with a Trenton art school for two weeks. 
I’m going to pose in the portrait and il- 
lustration classes. I met the director of 
the school in a sculptor’s studio on Tenth 
Street. He said he would give me the 
work, but he wouldn’t finance me till I 
got to Trenton.” 

“ Well, what about the three dollars that 
I gave you yesterday? Won’t that get you 
to Trenton on a bus? Have you spent 
it?” 

“T gave it away,” he said, his small eyes 
beginning to fill with tears. “I gave it to 
a poor girl who needed it more than I did.” 

“ Talbot,” I said harshly, “if you’re 
such a fool as that you can walk to Tren- 
ton—and you’d better start at once! New 
York is no place for you. There are too 
many fakers here—” I was going to add 
“ now,” but his tragic, almost agonized ex- 
pression stopped me. 

“She wasn’t a faker—and she was hun- 
gry,” he said brokenly. ‘ Have you ever 
been hungry—hungry, and without money 
or friends? One who has been in that po- 
sition will never refuse to help another, 
even though he doubts his story. This 
poor girl came into Mr. Mallet’s studio 
where I was stopping a few minutes to get 
warm. Do you know Mr. Mallet?” 

“Ves, I know him,” I said, “and I'll 
bet you didn’t get anything else but warm. 
How about it?” 

“ He’s a hard man. I could see that the 
girl was telling the truth, and that her cour- 
age and strength were nearly gone. She 
wanted work, and was willing to come back 
and pose for him for half rate if he would 
advance her a dollar or so. But he said 
he was busy, and had been fooled so much 
that she’d have to look elsewhere. 

“T followed her out of the studio and 
took her to a restaurant. The poor thing 
was starving. She told me her history, and 
when she had finished I gave her what 
money I had left. 

“She was from the South—from North 
Carolina. Her father had disappeared 
long before she could remember him. Her 
mother had died eight years before. She 
had come to New York with a little money 
to try to get into theatrical work, but had 
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failed, and was now making the rounds of 
the studios.” 

Talbot broke down completely. His 
sobs were real. 

“ Well, it’s a sad story, but you did what 
you could,” I said, trying to comfort him. 

“That’s the terrible part of it—the 
cruel, heartbreaking tragedy. I could do 
nothing for her—absolutely nothing!” 

The man’s emotion ‘was pitiful. 

“ And when she told me her name—” 


III 


At this moment there was a knock at 
the half open door, and I went to answer 
it with a sigh of welcome relief. 

On the threshold stood a young woman 
of about twenty-two. Her very blond hair, 
under a worn green hat, was quite out of 
key with her dark eyes and slightly olive 
skin. The eyebrows were overpenciled, the 
cheeks and lips much too colorful. 

Over a vermilion dress she wore an imi- 
tation leopard skin coat. Dusk-gray stock- 
ings, and shoes decorated with three varie- 
ties of leather completed the effective and 
riotous ensemble. 

“Do you ever use models of my type?” 
was the introductory remark as usual. 

“ Rarely,” I replied, “ but I’ll take your 
name,” and turned to look for an address 
book. The girl entered the studio. 

“Oh, there’s Mr. Fisher, that wonderful 
man who was so kind to me yesterday! I 
was so depressed that I was ready to end 
everything, but he gave me fresh courage 
and inspiration. My own father couldn’t 
have been more generous; in fact, my 
father never did anything for me, and I’m 
quite sure he never will. I hope you’re go- 
ing to give Mr. Fisher some work,” she 
said, beaming on Mr. Talbot. 

“ He has work waiting for him in Tren- 
ton,” I said joyfully, “and I’m going to 
get him over there—dead or alive. He’s 
going to be there two weeks, and I’ll move 
away from here before he gets back.” 

“What is the name?” I asked her with 
pencil in hand. 

“Jocelyn Talbot; I have no telephone. 
The address is four-five-one East Thirty- 
Eighth Street.” 

As I wrote, Talbot got up from his chair 
and started for the door, but the girl 
stopped him and opened her purse. 

“Mr. Fisher, I want to return that 
money you loaned me yesterday. The food 
you bought for me and the money you 
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gave me must have amounted to two dol- 
lars. I posed this morning for an artist on 
Eighth Street, and he has given me a week’s 
engagement, so you brought me luck, you 
see. I shall never, never forget your gen- 
erosity. It was noble of you! I really 
believe you gave me everything you had! 
Didn’t you?” 

I turned away with a mist in my eyes 
as I saw the emotion that was overwhelm- 
ing the unfortunate man. He swayed as 
if about to fall. He seized both her hands 
in his, saying: 

“You'll never know how happy it has 
made me, to have been of some little service 
to you—and to hear you say that I—I 
gave you courage. Please don’t make me 
take back the money. It would break my 
heart! I must go now. God keep you— 
Jocelyn Talbot!” 

He tottered out into the hallway; but 
before he reached the stairs he fell heavily 
and lay silent. 

We rushed out to him, and with the girl’s 
help I carried him back into the studio 
and placed his limp form on a couch. He 
recovered consciousness in a few minutes 
after we had bathed his temples, and gazed 
up at us questioningly. Then an expres- 
sion of contentment came to his eyes as he 
saw that it was Jocelyn who was bending 
over him. 

I felt in my pockets and found seven 

dollars. I stepped over to Gray’s studio 
and borrowed five from him. When I re- 
turned, Talbot was sitting on the edge of 
the couch, supported by his daughter’s 
arm. 
“The poor man is hungry!” the girl 
said. “He hasn’t eaten since yesterday 
noon! Oh, this is my fault! It was heart- 
less of me to accept that money from him 
yesterday. I’m going to take him to a 
restaurant now and get him some food.” 

Talbot’s eyes clung to the girl’s face. 

I put ten dollars in the girl’s hand. I 
withheld two for my own needs, which 
seemed a reasonable provision to me at the 
time. 

“ Here is a little money,” I said. “I’m 
sorry it isn’t more. You’d better take a 
taxi to the restaurant, and then after you’ve 
eaten—perhaps you will help Mr. Fisher 
get started on his way to Trenton.” 

“ Of course I will. Thank you so much! 
I want Mr. Fisher to let me pay this back 
to you, because I wish to do something for 
his kindness of yesterday.” 
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“Don’t worry about paying it back,” I 
said, looking over at my typewriter in the 
corner, and wondering what they would 
think if they knew that I intended to write 
the story of their misfortunes, a drama in 
reality, staged by fate in my very studio. 

I helped the shaken man down the dark 
stairs of the old building, hailed a taxi for 
them, and waved to them as they left me. 
The girl fluttered a handkerchief. 

Hurrying back up the stairs to the 
studio, I threw off the cover of the type- 
writer and began the tragic tale of Jackson 
Lee Talbot. The story almost wrote it- 
self. I merely recounted the events which 


had occurred since Talbot hac first en- 
By midnight the story 


tered the studio. 
was completed. 

At ten o’clock the next day I stood in 
the editorial office of Telfair’s Magazine. 
To my delighted surprise I found that the 
editor was Phil Reed, who had purchased 
the one story I had sold, five years before. 
He had taken a year’s vacation soon after- 
ward, spending part of the time in a sani- 
torium, and I had been out of touch with 
him since. 

“* Well, Sampson, how are you? You’ve 
written another story, eh? It’s been about 
five years since I’ve seen anything of yours. 
Smoke a cigarette while I look it over; I 
see that it’s a short one. You find me 
with a clean desk, which is your good luck.” 

I made myself comfortable while Reed 
glanced over the tale. It seemed to please 
him immensely. I had injected a few hu- 
morous notes in the somewhat drab pic- 
ture of the unfortunate father and _ his 
praiseworthy desire to remain unidentified. 

As Reed approached the climax of the 
story, his amusement increased. Growing 
a trifle irritated that he should find so 
much to chortle over in my intended pa- 
thos, I said rather sharply: 

“ Reed, just what is it that’s so damned 
funny about an old man fainting from hun- 
ger? Is it the situation or my style that 
affords your delicious sense of humor so 
much satisfaction?” 

The man went into a paroxysm of un- 
canny laughter, and I felt that he was on 
the verge of another mental collapse. A 
young lady stenographer entered the office 
at this moment, and the apoplectic, speech- 
less man waved my manuscript toward her. 
She took it, examined it, and in another 
minute was seized with the same uncon- 
trollable mirth. 
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I arose and took my insulted creation 
from her. Reed motioned to me to sit 
down while he endeavored to explain the 
reason for his hilarity. 

“ Tt’s—an—excellent story—and I’d buy 
—it if I hadn’t bought one like it, a month 
ago.” 

He turned to the stenographer. 

“ Miss Tyson, how many of these ‘ poor, 
fainting father’ stories have been submit- 
ted lately? What’s the score now?” 

“ This one is the second this week, mak- 
ing a total of nine for the month,” the 
young lady replied. 

“It’s too bad that pair didn’t strike you 
first,” Reed said. ‘“ Your story is the best 
one that I’ve read. I like the way you’ve 
handled it. One writer was so infuriated 
when he learned that he’d been duped that 
he informed the police; so I think the gift- 
ed pair will soon find it necessary to change 
their act. How much did they hook you 
for?” 

“T’m lucky,” I replied; “they got only 
ten dollars from me. If I’d had fifty in 
my pocket it would have probably gone 
away with them. Now that I think of it, 
Jocelyn’s Southern accent must have been 


acquired in south Jersey City.” 

As I stuck the oft told tale in my over- 
coat pocket, I found “ The Gold-Digger’s 
Gift,” where I had placed it when Talbot 


had finished reading it. I drew it out and 


handed it to Reed. 

*“ Here is one that isn’t so bad. At least 
I’m sure that you haven’t a dozen like it. 
Take a look.” 

He read the first few paragraphs, and 
with unfailing editorial instinct knew that 
it was good. In fifteen minutes he had 
finished it and bought it. 

“Write some more,” he said. 
them if they equal this one.” 

I thought of the pile of stories in the 
studio. With a little rewriting I might sell 
them. The sketch of Talbot would be 
framed and hung over the fireplace in 
honor of the service he had rendered me 
by saving ‘“ The Gold-Digger’s Gift ” from 
the fire. 

IV 


“Tl buy 


I peciDED to walk back to the studio 
through the crisp air of the January morn- 
ing, and was stepping along briskly near 
Seventeenth Street and Union Square when 
I saw a circle of people gathered around a 
figure supine on the snowy pavement. As 
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I drew near the group a strangely familiar 
voice reached me. 

“Little woman, ole Jim Pickett ain’t 
goin’ to fergit this act o’ kindness. These 
Wall Street fellers is tryin’ to starve me 
into takin’ eight hundred thousan’ fer the 
Yellow Glory gold mine, but it’s easy wuth 
two million—an’ ole Jim ‘ll git it! I ain’t 
askin’ fer charity. You jes’ write yer name 
an’ address on a piece o’ paper, an’ that 
two bits "ll come back to you—multeeplied 
by ten thousan’!” 

I elbowed my way into the inner ring of 
the onlookers. A bronzed, white-bearded 
old miner, with broad leather belt and 
rough boots, had evidently fainted and was 
now recovering, his head supported tender- 
ly by an overpainted young woman of 
gaudy raiment who had insisted upon giv- 
ing him her last quarter. 

His soft, broad-brimmed hat had acci- 
dentally fallen with the crown against the 
pavement, and was almost filled with bank 
notes, silver and penciled addresses of the 
donors. A tall man with large predatory 
features was writing a check for fifty dol- 
lars to assist the plucky old man in his 
fight against the heartless, ravenous Wall 
Street organization. 

I knelt by the old prospector. The small, 
pale eyes beneath the shaggy brows 
searched mine wonderingly. The generous 
girl in the leopard skin coat appeared per- 
turbed. 

“Let’s get him on his feet,” I said to 
her, and as I lifted him I whispered in his 
sometimes deaf ear: 

“ Don’t overdo it, Pickett-Talbot-Fisher. 
There’s a policeman coming across the 
park, and a taxi standing at the curb— 
which shall it be?” 

As Jocelyn and I helped the fully re- 
covered gold miner into the taxi, I added: 

“T sold ‘The Gold-Digger’s Gift,’ and 
I want to thank you for what you did for 
me. You gave me fresh courage to face 
an editor. And now I am taking ten dol- 
lars out of this bulging hat of yours to 
square you on your loan.” 

At this point I happened to glance at 
Jocelyn, and I was glad that the policeman 
was near. The big-hearted girl was glar- 
ing at me with murder in her eyes. She 
had to murmur her message, but it was 
filled with venom. 

“You big stiff!” she said. “I'd like to 
hand you a gift from a gold-digger —a 
good, swift punch in the nose!” 
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CLIFF PAYTON LOVED FLYING, BUT, LIKE MANY A REAL MAN, 
WHEN THE TEST CAME HE FOUND THAT HE LOVED 
HONOR MORE THAN HIS VOCATION 


By Jack 


HE year will be notable in our smail 
community for two things: the erec- 


tion of a monument to Cliff Payton, 
the aviator, and the unexplained breaking 
off of the engagement between Miss Ber- 
nice O’Dell and Arthur Rowan. 

Cliff Payton flew because he loved flying. 
He first flew toy planes that he built for 
himself after long study of directions print- 
ed in magazines that he read as a boy. 

When he was fourteen his grandfather 
gave him a five-doliar gold piece as a birth- 
day present. Cliff spent it for a hop in a 
barnstorming plane that was visiting the 
neighborhood. From that time on he was 
wrapped in dreams of flying. 

When he could steal time from his 
studies he spent it at aviation fields. He 
squandered his allowance money on hops, 
and if he had no money he begged rides of 
his friends. 

The year he was ready for college he dis- 
appeared with a young flying scamp out 
of the R. A. F., and was next heard from 
making parachute jumps in Texas. His 
family capitulated then, and it was ar- 
ranged that he should apply for the Army 
Air Service training after catching up in 
studies necessary to pass examinations. 

At twenty-two Cliff was home again, 
burned by wind and sun, a lean and silent 
young fellow whose thoughts were always 
a-wing. The zest other boys might give 
to girls and other excitements, Cliff had 
given to aviation. 

He was back among us, tall and ab- 
stracted, his one possession a much bat- 
tered, much patched old Jenny plane which 
he flew daily about our neighborhood. He 
faced the immediate prospect of inheriting 
his mother’s considerable fortune, but it 
was plain from the first that he would 
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never settle down to a humdrum life among 
us. 

Bernice O’Dell at this time was fifteen, 
and still in love with her athletic stunts. 
She mounted her bicycle and coasted out 
of the drive that leads to the old frame 
O’Dell house on a fine morning just as 
Cliff was pointing the family flivver up the 
hill. 

Bicycle and automobile passed on the 
roughly paved road, and Cliff’s smile 
flashed a neighborly good morning. The 
next instant he stopped the car and leaped 
out. 

Meeting the bronzed and _ romantic 
young flyer, whose homecoming had caused 
so much community gossip, and whose 
plane daily endangered roofs and hedges, 
little Berney had experienced her first au- 
thentic feminine heart-thrill. She was at 
an age for hero worship, and Cliff was a 
young god to worship. 

This sudden and unexpected nearness to 
her temptation upset all her judgment. 
The wheel went coasting downhill with her 
while Berney turned a white face over her 
shoulder to stare with big, solemn eyes 
after Cliff. The bicycle steered itself off 
the road and deposited Berney none too 
gently in a ditch. 

She was crying when Cliff reached her. 
This was not because of her hurts, which 
meant little to a skinny-legged, coltish, 
growing girl whose stockings were usually 
torn, and who almost invariably bore bits 
of surgeon’s tape somewhere about her un- 
developed anatomy. No, Berney was cry- 
ing from humiliation. 

She had known one sublime moment, 
her first, authentic and vivid beyond de- 
scription. It hurts to be plunged from the 
sublime to the burlesque. 
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Cliff picked up the skinny-legged kid. 

“ You're all right, honey,” he consoled 
her. ‘No bones broken. Some crack-up, 
wasn’t it? Here, use this.” 

He presented her with a clean handker- 
chief. Berney used it and smiled her 
thanks. She was a plain little creature 
then, with a sallow color and cheeks that 
were too hollow. Berney never became a 
rave, not even when nature endowed her 
with her complete birthright of beauty. 
She had, instead, what used to be known 
as charm, and is now called another name 
by a downright generation. Her smile, 
however, was something straight from 
heaven. 

Cliff saw that smile illumine a plain lit- 
tle face and light the lamps in two big dark 
eyes. ésthete that he was, something in 
him responded. 

“‘ Say, you’re Miss O’Dell, aren’t you?” 
he demanded. 

Berney thrilled again. For the first 
time in her life somebody had called her 
“ Miss ”—and not in a joking manner. 
And that somebody was a gorgeous young 
man who entertained the neighborhood by 
ripping holes in the sky! 

“You’re Mr. Payton, aren’t you?” she 
responded shyly. “I’ve seen you flying.” 

“Have you, honestly? Look, Miss 
O’Dell, I'll tell you what let’s do! Every 
day after this I’m going to fly over your 
house, and when you’re home you run out 
in the yard and wave your handkerchief 
to me, will you? Then everybody will 
know we’re great friends?” 

Berney swallowed hard. She ceased rub- 
bing her soiled hands against her brief 
skirt, transfixed by excitement. Her eyes 
grew enormous. 

“Ves!” she agreed explosively. 
—I will, Mr. Payton.” 

“ That’s a go, then. Won’t you sit down 
so we can discuss details more comfort- 
ably?” 

They sat on the edge of the ditch and 
talked. 

In the presence of a woman Cliff was 
uncomfortable. He recognized them as 
something alien that had the capacity, to 
interfere with his passion, which was flight. 
But Berney was just a kid, and he liked 
kids of either sex. 

Yet Berney was a woman already in 
some ways. She proved it before they 
parted. Having obtained one unexpected 
and thrilling happiness from life that morn- 
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ing, she reached out greedy hands for an- 
other. 

“Mr. Payton,” she began breathlessly, 
“they say you never take a woman flying. 
Is that so?” 

“ That is a rule of mine.” 

“Do you honestly hate all women—as 
they say?” 

Cliff laughed. 

“Lord love you, no!” he declared. 
don’t mind ’em—on the ground.” 

Berney examined a run in her stocking 
attentively. Then she murmured in a small 
voice: 

“ Well, wouldn’t you take me up—if I’m 
your friend? I’ve never been in a plane.” 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,” Cliff pro- 
posed, seriously considering her pink cheek 
and the tip of a glowing ear. “ I’ll promise 
you this, you shall be the very first woman 
I ever take for a hop. We'll have to wait 
a year or two until you grow up into a 
woman, but you'll be the first. Cross my 
heart!” 

Those were idle words between a roving 
young man and a skinny-legged little girl, 
sitting beside a roadside ditch on a May 
morning! Cliff made his promise in the 
same generous, offhanded way he would 
hand a beggar a half dollar. But that 
promise led to complications that startled 
the world and altered the course of two 
lives for all time. 


a | 


II 


ANOTHER woman asked Cliff to take her ’ 
into the sky soon after that. She was 
young Mrs. Laura Manley. 

The Manleys lived at Seven Oaks: man 
and wife and little girl, four house servants, 
town car, country car, station wagon and 
chauffeur. 

Hubert Manley was nearing forty. He 
was a successful business man, and Cliff 
Payton’s long-time friend. He had mar- 
ried Laura during Cliff’s wandering years. 

When Cliff was still a boy, Hubert en- 
couraged his love of airplares. When he 
got into trouble at home, Hubert had acted 
as his confidential agent and ambassador, 
explaining the boy’s passion to more con- 
ventional minds. When Cliff came home 
again he went at once to Hubert, but he did 
not meet Laura then, because she was away 
on a visit. 

Why Laura married Hubert Manley no- 
body could figure out. It might have been 
for love, it might have been for his money. 














Whichever it was she was paying for her 
mistake. 

Laura had sufficient good taste and fas- 
tidiousness to play the rdle of a dutiful 
wife and fond mother very well. Nobody 
can exactly analyze her sort. It was pos- 
sible she wanted to be a good wife and 
mother. It was possible she was fighting 
hard against her natural craving for ro- 
mance. She was a restless, dangerous 
woman. 

Laura’s restiveness was indicated chiefly 
by her capricious and violent interest in 
new fads and new young men. There were 
always one or two useful boys about her. 
She particularly attracted college youths. 

Laura was newly arrived home from her 
winter in Italy, whither she had gone with- 
out Hubert. Already she had acquired 
several new young men, chief among them 
Joe Bush, who recently had been gradu- 
ated from college. 

Joe was a stocky youth with curly blond 
hair. He had been Cliff Payton’s particu- 
lar boyhood chum and he still was his un- 
paid press agent. No inducement under 
the sun would take him into the air, not 
even with Cliff. 

Joe had already entertained Laura Man- 
ley exhaustively with accounts of Cliff and 
his deeds before the two met at the mid- 
week country club dance. Hubert was not 
present. He didn’t care for dancing. 

“ Cliff's here to-night, what do you 
know?” Joe confided to Laura. 

“Joe, darling! I want to meet him 
she replied breathlessly. 

“Well, I want you to. You two would 
be wonderful friends, if only I can get Cliff 
to see it that way.” 

Laura laughed with excitement. 

“Find him for me, Joe,” she command- 
ed. “I’ve got to meet Cliff Payton. I 
mean to be the first woman he takes into 
the air.” 

“Then I’m sorry,” Joe said, “ because 
you're just wasting your time. Cliff doesn’t 
take any women into the air. He’s not a 
woman hater, either. It’s just an idea of 
his. He doesn’t want ’em around. They 
gum things up, he says.” 

Laura laughed again. 

“Every rule was made to be broken,” 
she said. “ Joe, you bring Cliff around. 
I’m going to be his exception.” 

Several others had overheard this, and 
Laura was aware that they had. She knew 
that public interest would be aroused by 
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her boast. She didn’t mind talk of that 
sort. 

Joe hunted Cliff up. 

‘Do me a favor, Cliff?” he inquired. 

“ Sure.” 

“JT want you 
Manley.” 

“What, the wow? The one you’ve been 
drooling about? Why, of course, Joe, Dll 
be honored. But you're putting a lot of 
faith in a pal, fellow! If she’s all you say 
I don’t see how I can keep my head.” 

a You won’t,” Joe said darkly. “ Damn 
it! 

He added as they crossed the dance 
floor: ‘‘ She’ll brace you for a hop in the 
old bus, I’m warning you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. All the women 
do that. I’ve got so I can tell ’em no and 
they don’t even get sore at me. It’s a gift, 
Joe.” 

Laura Manley was confronted with a 
sandy-haired, brown young man at whom 
she was obliged to look up if she wished 
to meet his smile halfway. He looked 
clean, cool, and self-confident in a shy way. 
She smiled and said something pleasant, 
and a moment later they moved out to the 
dancing. 

“What do you know?” Joe mused, his 
eyes following them. “I haven’t seen Cliff 
shake a leg in a month. How does she 
do it?” 

Cliff Payton didn’t know how she did 
it, either. He only knew that a few min- 
utes previously Laura Manley had been 
only a name to him. Then he confronted 
a slim, red-haired young woman in orange 
velvet, a woman with jade-hued eyes that 
fixed themselves intently on him and never 
left him. 

He knew that the woman looked absurd- 
ly young for her married estate—and that 
she was dangerous. Before he knew how 
dangerous Laura was, she was in his arms, 
and he was dancing with her. Laura had 
charm, and she knew how to use it. 

They were seen on the dance floor for 
two numbers. Then they vanished. 

An hour later Joe met Cliff, who was 
hurrying into the coat room. 

“Listen,” Joe said. ‘“ What’d you do 
with Laura?” 

Cliff came out of a deep abstraction with 
a start, like a sleeper wakened suddenly. 

“ Do with her?” he asked. 

“Yes, do with her? Nobody’s seen her 
since you vanished together.” 


to meet Laura—Mrs. 
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“Oh,” Cliff replied. ‘Oh, Mrs. Man- 
ley, you mean? Why, I guess she’s around, 
or maybe she went home. She said some- 
thing about being tired. I’m beating it 
myself, Joe. Good night.” 

Cliff had his little roadster parked in 
front of the clubhouse, down at the far 
end of the semicircle where the shadows 
were thick. He hurried out there and 
climbed in beside a muffled, slender figure. 
The roadster hurriedly slid away from ob- 
servation. 

Out on the highway Cliff said jerkily: 

“JT didn’t have anything to drink—but 
I must be drunk.” 

Laura laid her hand on his arm. 

“Look at that moon,” she whispered. 
“There never was such a one before. Cliff, 
promise you'll take me right up to it!” 

“ You're not afraid?” 

“ Afraid? With you!” 

She leaned confidently against him. 

Once Cliff stopped the car. 

“ We're crazy,” he announced. “ You’d 
better go home—or back to the dance—” 

“No. I’m going with you. You prom- 
ised—” 

“ All right. But mind you, this is just 
between us. If you ever tell a soul—” 


Laura laughed, a rich, bubbling mirth. 
“* My dear boy, I’m not that crazy. Even 
Hubert has limits to his patience, and this 
might be a little too much for him. No, 


Cliff, it’s just between you and me. To 
fly at night — with you — and this of all 
nights! Oh, Cliff!” 

The moon was full and brilliant. It 
flooded the green earth with such a light 
as stirs one’s soul. That June night was 
something to remember, like a first kiss 
from one’s sweetheart. 


Il 


BERNEY O’DELL had gone to bed at 
nine thirty, with strange willingness. Six 
minutes later, fully dressed, she was crawl- 
ing from her window and climbing down 
a rose trellis. 

There was a big field behind the O’Dell’s 
that ended in a woodlot, a part of the old 
farm. Berney played there when she was 
a little girl, and wandered and dreamed 
there when she was older. Often from this 
field she sprang up to wave frantically at 
Cliff's battered old Jenny as it zoomed 
“te the treetops before climbing into the 
sky. 

Berney went into the field this night and 
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lay supine among tall grass and weeds. 
She crossed her arms behind her head and 
stared at the luminous sky and tried to 
count the days and hours until she would 
be grown up—a woman—ready to demand 
of Cliff Payton that he keep his thrilling 
promise and take her flying. 

Life was very wonderful to a fifteen- 
year-old girl with long, skinny legs and a 
funny, wistful little face. She was thrilled 
by a foolish escapade like this. A night so 
lovely that it turned many older and wiser 
heads, enveloped her. 

The universe was great and strange, but 
not frightening, and the future promised 
beauty and happiness. Berney, wide 
awake, dreamed dreams that were fantas- 
tic, but more beautiful than any realities 
that adults know. 

An airplane engine droned a mile away, 
behind the woodlot. Berney sat up 
straight, alert, staring. She saw the plane 
against the softly glowing sky. It was just 
above the treetops of the woodlot, making 
rough weather of it, hedgehopping, fight- 
ing to gain altitude. It came roaring to- 
ward where she knelt. 

Like its kind, the Jenny was a safe, re- 
liable old bus, one of the type built to train 
student aviators during the war. It also 
had the fault common to its kind, a tend- 
ency to climb slowly. Cliff always had 
to fight the Jenny over the rough hazards 
of O’Dell’s woodlot after his take off from 
the field beyond. Sometimes he barely 
cleared the topmost branches of the old 
maples. 

To-night, just as he drew a breath of re- 
lief, a slight thrill ran through the plane. 
A staring slash broke across the right wing. 
The fabric had touched and was ripped. 

Flying alone, Cliff would have circled 
back to his own field. To-night he car- 
ried a passenger who must not, under any 
circumstances, figure prominently as the 
victim of a mishap of night flying. He 
nosed the Jenny down into the open field, 
taxied, struck a rut or two that made it 
bound gently, and brought up suddenly 
with one wheel in an open ditch. 

The framework cracked, and the plane’s 
tail arose in the air, and hesitated there. 
The Jenny decided against a somersault 
and settled to earth with the dignity prop- 
er to its age. 

The world returned to the innocent hush 
of a perfect June night. Berney O’Dell 
sprang erect. She was on the point of 
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shouting and racing toward the plane to 
welcome the aviator. 

She knew it was Cliff who had landed in 
their field, and she was bursting with excite- 
ment. Only the nervousness that closed 
her throat delayed her shrill hail. And in 
that moment of delay she heard a sound 
that sent her back in the tall grass, horror- 
struck and unbelieving. She had heard a 
woman laughing—in the plane. 

A woman in Cliff Payton’s plane! A 
woman passenger—and he had promised 
Berney, cross his heart, that she should be 
the first woman to hop with him. 

Berney’s wide, stricken eyes saw Cliff 
climb out of the cockpit and turn to help 
the figure from the passenger seat. She 
crouched flat in the grass as the two came 
toward her, making across the O’Dell 
property toward the road. She heard Cliff 
saying: “I'll get my car and shoot you 
back to the clubhouse. Then I'll scoot 
back and tie the ship for the night. If we 
get the breaks nobody will ever be the 
wiser. They’re all used to my night fly- 


ing, and a crack-up doesn’t mean anything 
in my young life.” 

Laura murmured something, and Berney 
recognized the voice with a pang. 


Long 
before this she had taken a violent and un- 
explainable dislike for the flaming Mrs. 
Manley. She had hated and despised her 
without cause, and now she had cause. 

Almost opposite where Berney crouched, 
and almost close enough for her to touch 
them, the two stopped suddenly. Laura 
leaned heavily against Cliff’s shoulder. 

“Did you hurt yourself?” he exclaimed 
anxiously. 

“No, no, I only turned my ankle a bit 
on a stone.” 

“And you weren’t frightened—not a 
bit?” 

“With you?” 

Berney saw Laura smiling up into Cliff’s 
lean face. She even saw the sudden gleam 
of his eyes. His arms caught the woman 
and held her close against him while he 
kissed her upturned lips. Then he drew 
away with a shaky laugh. 

“ Now, I know I’ve gone crazy,” he mut- 
tered. 

Laura’s laugh was shaky, too. Her voice 
slurred the words: “ Who knows? Per- 
haps we’ve both gone—sane!” 

“‘ Well, we’ve got to beat it out of here!” 
Cliff announced, turning practical sudden- 
ly. “If anybody heard us crack they'll 
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be along pretty soon. And if anybody ever 
knows you were out with me—well, we’d 
both be better off dead, the way people 
would talk!” 

Laura clinging to his arm, he hurried 
off toward the highway. 

Berney O’Dell arose when they had dis- 
appeared. She glanced once at the silent 
plane sprawling in the familiar woodlot. 
Then she ran, shuddering, toward her 
home. She wanted to get away from the 
moon-drenched field, to get away from life 
itself. She wanted, like a hurt animal, to 
run away from her own hurt. 

More speedily than she had expected, 
Berney was growing into a woman—one 
with a broken heart. 


IV 


SEVERAL weeks after his airplane 
cracked up in the O’Dell field, Cliff drove 
his roadster up the hill. In the O’Dell 
driveway he saw Berney turning to stare 
at him. Cliff waved. Then he stopped the 
car and climbed out. 

“Hello, kid,” He said genially, and 
grinned. “ How’s everything?” 

Berney was staring at him curiously, 
pondering and silent. He wondered at her 
rigidity of attitude; the curious largeness 
and darkness of her eyes puzzled him. 

“ We haven’t had a talk for a long time,” 
Cliff began. ‘“‘ And, listen, I flew over your 
house every day last week and you weren’t 
there to wave. I thought maybe you were 
sick.” 

“Tm not,” Berney muttered. 
right.” 

“Gosh, honey, I’m glad to hear that! 
Well, won’t you come out and wave to me 
again? I’ll be looking for you.” 

Cliff had been coming closer as he spoke. 
He stood near the funny kid now, grinning 
down on her. 

“ You'll do that for an old friend?” he 
urged. 

“No!” Berney cried suddenly. 

She turned and ran up the drive. As 
she ran, her coltish, thin legs flew in badly 
organized strides, kicking sideways. Her 
short hair streamed out. Cliff couldn’t 
help grinning at the legs, but his smile 
vanished as he wondered. 

“Sounds as if she’s sore about some- 
thing,” he decided. “ Little girls are funny, 
sometimes.” 

Cliff drove on up the hill, past his own 
house, and on to the field where he parked 
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the Jenny. Laura Manley’s roadster was 
drawn up alongside the pasture. At her 
beckoning, Cliff took the seat beside her, 
his expression deeply worried. ; 

“ Honestly, Laura, do you think this is 
safe?” he asked. 

“Why not? I’ve got a right to drive 
where I please—and always do,” Mrs. 
Manley retorted. “As for sitting here 
talking to you, everybody knows I talk to 
men I like, wherever I meet them.” 

Her expression changed suddenly. The 
ereen eyes softened; something wistful and 
glowing altered her face. 

“Cliff, I had to see you to-day! I 
couldn’t bear what you said last night. I 
haven’t any pride left! I love you and—” 

Cliff met her look honestly. 

“T love you, too, Laura,” he interrupt- 
ed. ‘“That’s why we’ve got to cut this 

If it was just a matter of a friend- 
ship—” 

“Tf you love me, why cut it out?” 

“ Because you’re married. Hubert’s my 
best friend. I think all the world of old 
Hubert. I won’t steal his wife.” 


‘“‘ Hubert!” she shrugged. 
“ Cliff,” she added softly, her eyes study- 


ing him secretly. “If we love each other 
even Hubert might be—arranged. A di- 
vorce—” 

“ There’s little Lola, too. 
ter, Laura—”’ 

“JT could keep Lola if I divorce Hubert.” 

“You haven’t anything on Hubert.” 

Her murmur became more confidential. 

“T might get evidence against Hubert. 
He’s not so hard to influence, and there is 
a detective agency I know of that handles 
cases like that.” 

Cliff’s face was miserable. 
ing his head. 

“T do love you,” he protested. “I’d do 
anything to have you as my wife, but I 
won’t frame Hubert. Laura, there’s just 
one thing to do. I’ve got to go away— 
to-night.” 

Laura Manley became very still. She 
scarcely heard what he went on to say. | 

“T’m buying a new plane. I’m going 
to try the transatlantic hop, Laura.” Cliff 
drew a deep breath. “ The thing that no 
man has done. I’m going to try it this fall. 
I want to be the first amateur flyer to try 
for Paris—flying alone!” 

Cliff's eyes were glowing. The man’s 
first love, his true passion, was flying. Laura 
had come into his life and upset it badly. 


Your daugh- 


He was shak- 
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She was the first woman he loved, and she 
swept him off his feet. But even now, in 
his heartbreak, he was finding consolation 
in carrying out his cherished plan. 

Laura saw that glow in his face and 
knew her defeat. She saw that he valued 
her less than he did his flying career. 

Another woman might have burst into 
bitter reproaches. Laura was wiser than 
that. 

She bade him good-by and left him to 
his Jenny, content to wait for a more op- 
portune moment. But she had not given 
up hope of winning Cliff. 

Laura, who had always played safe so 
far as her emotions were concerned, had 
made the inevitable error of her kind. She 
had flirted with men and lost her heart to 
a man at last. Being a determined woman, 
she was bound to have her way by some 
means or other. 
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THE newspapers blossomed with Cliff 
Payton’s name and photograph. Little 
hope was expressed for his success, because 
his proposed one-man transatlantic hop 
was attempted five years before the peer- 
less Lindbergh triumphed. But the weal- 
thy amateur happened to be young, modest 
and appealing of personality, and that 
made a good story. 

Those who follow aviation history will 
remember that Cliff Payton’s hop was fixed 
for early in September. The weather bu- 
reau reported a high pressure area preva- 
lent over the North Atlantic. Fair weather 
along the coast of Europe coincided nicely. 

Cliff ordered the monoplane serviced and 
the barograph to be sealed and installed. 
He returned from Curtiss Field to his hotel 
early in the evening before the day of his 
flight. He went to his room, leaving in- 
structions that he must not be disturbed. 
He hoped to get a few hours sleep. 

Cliff had put in six weeks of desperate 
hard work. The purchase of the plane en- 
tailed certain necessary reconditioning, test 
flights, and the preparation of charts. 

The inevitable attention his plans at- 
tracted to him gave him little time to re- 
member Laura Manley. Yet he had re- 
membered her. 

With a thousand details to consider, any 
one of them possibly vital to his life and 
safety, facing the opportunity to do what 
every flyer of his day would have given 
his right arm to do, Cliff remembered 
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Laura and had little sleep for his agony. 
His boyish worship had been given to Hu- 
bert Manley, her husband. 

Hubert had been older, wiser, kindlier, 
and more understanding than anybody 
close to the lonely, ambitious boy. Hubert 
had fostered his ambition and made it pos- 
sible to realize that ambition to fly. 

Cliff's face burned with shame. He 
cursed himself and the day he was born 
when he remembered that it was Hubert’s 
wife with whom he had fallen in love. 

Another man of his age might have had 
sufficient experience of life to take things 
more philosophically. This one had spent 
the years wherein other boys acquire such 
experience, upon another passion—flying. 
All he had to guide him now was his spirit- 
ual inheritance from a family that tried to 
make gentlemen of its sons. 

At ten o’clock that night a woman, who 
was in turn firm and charmingly winning, 
and spent her smiles and money with equal 
freedom, rapped on the door of Cliff’s hotel 
room. He had completed his last minute 
details, and was on the point of taking 
whatever sleep he might hope for. He 
opened the door to discover Laura Manley. 

Cliff let her in without a word. His 


brown, lean, boyish face had set in a blank, 


serious stare. He used no words, but his 
eyes demanded of her if she had lost her 
reason. 

Laura stared up at him, and her lips 
trembled. The jade-colored eyes were fixed 
on his with a glance that begged mercy. 

She whispered his name with those trem- 
bling lips, and groped toward him to cling 
there. Cliff’s arms tightened about her 
fiercely, but he recovered himself in a mo- 
ment and made her sit down. He drew an- 
other chair close and they talked in mur- 
murs. 

“What does this mean?” he demanded. 
- “Ym here. Cliffi—on any terms you 
ike.” 

“ But Hubert? Your baby girl?” 

Laura shivered. 

“I’m through with that. I can’t stand 
it—I can’t stand life without you.” 

She did not raise her voice, but her shud- 
dering was hysterical. 

Cliff turned white. If she had left Hu- 
bert to come to him— If in spite of his 
effort he had done this dishonor to his 
friend— 

“Tell me exactly what you have done 
so far, Laura.” 
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“T left them, I tell you. Oh, not open- 
ly. Everybody thinks I’m spending three 
weeks with friends at Southampton.” 

Cliff’s sudden deep breathing told of his 
hope reborn It was not yet too late. 

Laura went on hastily: “ But I'll never 
go back. Never! I'll break the news to 
Hubert by letter, no matter what happens 
between you and me.” 

“Look here, Laura, I’m hopping early 
in the morning.” 

“T saw the extras.” 

She turned on him, her eyes wet, her lips 
trembling so that it was difficult for her 
to speak. She slipped from her chair to 
crouch at his feet. 

“ Cliff! Cliff, dearest, you do love me?” 

“Yes. Oh, I know I’m crazy, but— 

es!” 

“ Cliff, if you had me, wouldn’t— 
wouldn’t that be worth this flight to you? 
If I were yours for always—as long as you 
wanted me? And I would be, Cliff, I could 
be that sort of a woman, for you. I’d be 
faithful. Would you give up your flight 
for that, my dearest?” 

Cliff groaned. 

“T know I’m a weak, damned fool! 
Yes, I would.” 

“ Then, Cliff, my dear, I’m here.” 

Cliff bent hungrily toward her lips, but 
before he touched them he drew back. 

“Laura,” he said gently, “ please sit 
there a minute.” 

Laura nodded submissively and Cliff 
paced the length of the room several times. 
He ran his agitated fingers through his 
sandy hair. 

“Laura—” he began, stopping before 
her. 

“ Yes, Cliff?” 

She was humble, almost like a child. 

““Now see here, dearest—” Cliff hesi- 
tated. 

He knew suddenly that if he was to ac- 
complish what he planned it must be done 
impulsively. It must occur in a rush, 
much as a desperate man would plunge a 
knife into his own heart. 

He went on rapidly, harshly: 

“You can’t do this. No, don’t inter- 
rupt. I’m not thinking about the success 
of my hop. For you I’d drop that and 
never think of it again—never regret it. 
But—” 

He stared at her miserably, and tried to 
soften his intensity with a smile that was 
unbearable pain. 
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“Laura, Hubert is my best friend. He 
trusts me.” 

Laura’s look was eloquent with wonder 
at this man’s folly. 

“And there’s the kid,” Cliff added 
quickly. “Your baby! She’s a part of 
your heart, dependent upon you. And you 
depend on loving her for the something 
that keeps you going.” 

For the first time Laura’s voice arose, 
but she calmed her sudden hysteria with 
an effort. 

“Cliff, I—I have given her up—for 
you.” 

“Tt won’t work, Laura, and you know 
it. You'd be happy a month and spend a 
lifetime regretting it—mourning for your 
baby. I won’t let you do it.” 

Cliff stared down at her, white and trem- 
bling. 

“Go back,” he whispered hoarsely. “I 
tell you, I can’t.” 

Laura gained her feet and went quietly 
to the door. She paused there for a last 
word. 

“T told you I love you,” she said with 
sad dignity. “I mean that, Cliff. All 
right, if you won’t have me here, you'll 
find me in Paris. I’m sailing in the morn- 
ing. My reservations are all arranged. 
Wherever you go, you'll find me following. 
Good-by until then, my dearest. You can’t 
do anything about it. You see, I love 
you.” 

She slipped into the corridor and was 
gone before he could protest or argue. 

Left alone in his room, Cliff knew that 
Laura would do exactly what she said. She 
would wreck everything for his love. She 
would make him a traitor to his best friend. 


The New York morning newspapers car- 
ried news of the postponement of Cliff 
Payton’s flight. The flyer did not give his 
reasons. 

No doubt there were certain easy-chair 
conversationalists, ‘“ ground flyers,” who 
threw down their morning papers to re- 
mark: “ Well, I see where that transatlan- 
tic bird turned yellow. This Payton will 
stall along now till he’s got the excuse of 
weather. Probably just a publicity stunt 
anyhow. No man ever flew the ocean 
alone; no one ever will.” That was a 
permissible belief in those pre-Lindbergh 
days. 

Ciift was not at Curtiss Field that day. 
Reporters could not locate him. He re- 
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appeared late the second day and an- 
nounced that he would hop next morning. 

The weather bureau furnished him a 
special report that warned of thick weather 
gathering over Nova Scotia. He merely 
repeated that he would hop. Men far more 
experienced in aviation argued and rea- 
soned. Cliff said he would fly. 

He refused to argue. He knew in his 
heart he had no argument to offer. He 
could not tell them that what he was doing 
was being done to save a woman’s name 
and happiness. 

A small and depressed crowd that in- 
cluded Joe Bush gathered at the field in 
the gray dawn, a drizzly dawn. They fol- 
lowed the plane as it was towed to Roose- 
velt Field, the spot Lindbergh hopped from 
on an almost similar morning. 

Joe was one of the last to grasp Cliff’s 
hand. 

“Give my regards to the big town,” Joe 
said, and grinned. 

But his heart was bursting; his mind 
seethed with rebellion at fate and he ached 
to cry out demands upon his chum to cease 
being a damn fool and to wait for better 
weather. 

As he gripped Joe’s hand, a tall figure 
in his flying clothes, Cliff’s face twitched. 

“Tf I don’t make it, Joe,” he burst out, 
“T want you to tell—” 

He stopped. 

“Anything you say,” Joe promised. 
“ Tell who, Cliff?” 

“ Nothing; nobody. Good-by, old man.” 

Cliff turned to climb into the plane. 

A few minutes later he was taxiing down 
the field, he was off the ground, he was 
climbing into the gray murk, headed to- 
ward that goal that has drawn the eyes of 
the clean, strong young men of our race 
ever since flying began. 

Forty-eight hours later the bank 
schooner Plymouth, out of Gloucester, 
Newfoundland bound, sighted the broken 
wing of Cliff Payton’s plane, and radioed 
news to a waiting world. A New York to 
Paris flyer had paid the full price of his 
daring. 

VI 


BERNICE O’DELL had grown up. The 
death of an aunt prevented the girl from 
being presented to the marriage market by 
the formal social events which usually mark 
such an occasion. But Berney was un- 
doubtedly as lovely a woman as a man 
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would find if he traveled over several thick- 
ly populated States. 

The skinny-legged kid had grown into 
a slender, graceful and vital young woman. 
The sallow color was gone. Berney’s skin 
had a creamy richness and smoothness, and 
her cheeks, once too hollow, were all deli- 
cately rounded contours and glowing with 
a health that needed very little artificial 
color. 

Her charm was undeniable. It worked 
with any male between seven and seventy, 
and her easy generosity provoked the lik- 
ing of many women who had reason to be 
jealous of her. 

Berney came near to marrying Joe Bush, 
Cliff’s old pal, who had grown a trifle more 
conservative, a little heavier, and just as 
blond and curly haired. As luck would 
have it, Arthur Rowan asked her first. 

It was inevitable that Berney O’Dell 
would marry. Had she thought ever so 
little of the opposite sex, men would have 
pressed their attentions on her until, out 
of sheer good nature, she promised to make 
one of them happy. And Berney’s woman- 
hood came upon her young, accompanied 
by an emotional experience that threatened 
her happiness. 


The tragic romance of Berney’s adoles- 


cence had not embittered her. When life 
taught her the reasons and meaning of 
Cliff's infatuation for a flirtatious married 
woman, she forgave him readily. She tried 
hard to forgive life. Berney was never in 
the least a fool, but nature had endowed 
her with the disposition of an angel, and 
her generosity proved it every day. 

Joe, carried away by her slender young 
loveliness and some glimmering of the 
beauty of her soul, joined the procession 
of men who had offered her all they had. 

“Tt’s Arthur Rowan, Joe, dear,” Berney 
explained gently. “I love him, I’ve prom- 
ised him, and—” She drew a deep breath, 
her eyes glowing. “I mean to make him 
happy every day of my life.” 

She hesitated, troubled by Joe’s sorrow. 
“ Joe, couldn’t I—couldn’t we be—”’ 

Joe sprang up to face her in horrified 
protest. He managed a lopsided grin as 
he burst out: 

“ Berney, if you have the nerve to sug- 
gest sisterhood to me, I’ll— I’m damned 
if I'll stand for that mid-Victorian insult!” 

But Joe stood for just that status. In 
time he almost liked it. If he was not be- 
side Berney as often as young Rowan, at 
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least he grew to know the girl far better 
than that proper and rather colorless young 
man. Joe was a rare, understanding sort. 
Probably Berney had cause to regret she 
hadn’t listened to Joe’s proposal. 

He drove up to the O’Dell’s old-fash- 
ioned wooden mansion on a fine fall day. 
He had recently returned from a trip to 
Wyoming. Joe and his sister owned a ranch 
out there, and he had been spending a 
good deal of his time on the ranch during 
the last five years. 

One of the maids told Joe that Miss 
Bernice had been seen walking across the 
lawn toward the pasture land behind the 
house. He walked that way and found 
Berney sitting amid the tall grass and 
weeds, her knees drawn up and clasped by 
her arms, her head tilted back, day-dream- 
ing. 

Warned by something in her face, Joe 
apologized. “I didn’t mean to butt in, 
Berney. I'll take the gate right now.” 

“You will not, Joe! Sit down here be- 
side me. You're the only man in the world 
I want to see to-day.” 

“But you were—thinking,” Joe stam- 
mered. “JI suppose a girl about to get 
married has a lot to think about.” 

“* Maybe I was thinking how nice you’ve 
been, Joe. Anyhow, you have. Sit beside 
me and shut up.” 

Joe sat down, and she leaned her shoul- 
der against him companionably. They 
were silent a long time, listening to the 
strident chirping of crickets and the drone 
of a cicada. 

“Sounds almost like a plane coming,” 
Joe remarked finally, referring to the ci- 
cada. ‘Say, Berney, remember old Cliff? 
Remember how he used to zoom over those 
trees in your woodlot? Lord, a day like 
this you could shut your eyes and almost 
imagine that was Cliff right now. Seems 
as if it was bound to be him and he’d look 
down and wave to us— Why, Berney, 
what is it? They say — ah — Berney— 
don’t!” 

Berney had moved from him suddenly. 
She was lying face down among the weeds, 
her slender body shaken by sobs. Joe pat- 
ted her shoulder anxiously. He wrinkled 
his brow, wondering what to do. Berney 
was weeping not noisily, but with a grief 
that seemed to tear at her like a savage 
beast. 

Because he could stand it no longer, 
Joe got her into his arms and put her head 
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on his shoulder. There she sobbed like a 
child until some measure of composure 
returned. 

Then quietly, still clinging to Joe, Ber- 
ney told him all the truth. She had loved 
Cliff Payton from the moment they met 
alongside the road. Hero worship she had 
outgrown, but not something else, some- 
thing immortal, whose seed had been plant- 
ed in the virgin soil of her heart by a strong 
man’s kindness to a child. 

She loved Cliff Payton. To Arthur Row- 
an she could give her affection and her 
loyalty, but in her soul she never would 
be false to Cliff. 

Joe turned to her, intent. His blue eyes 
blazed with a strange light. 

‘“‘ Berney O’Dell,” he demanded solemn- 
ly, “do you swear that’s the God’s truth?” 

“ Every word of it, Joe, dear.” 

Her smile was proud. 

“ Vou’ve never forgotten old Cliff?” he 








insisted. ‘ You never will? You still love 
him?” 
“ Joe, I always will. It’s God’s truth.” 
Joe arose. 


“This is damn’ queer,” he remarked 
shakily. “ Very queer— Women! I'll be 
double damned if I can ever figure them 
out!” 

He stooped down to kiss Berney’s cheek. 

“ Good-by, kid,” he said. ‘“ This isn’t 
any time for me to butt in. But—but— 
listen, Berney, dear; sometimes things turn 
out better than you expect. You stay here. 
I’ve something on my alleged mind.” 

Something about Joe’s substantial figure 
in hurried motion across the pasture lot 
told Bernice O’Dell that he was strangely 
excited. She smiled after him fondly, 
touched and cheered by his devotion. Then 
she lay back to dream and brood over her 
own old but never healing heartbreak. 

Next day Joe telephoned to her: 

“ Do something for me, Berney. I know 
you're busy as the devil with all these mar- 
riage plans, but save me to-morrow night. 
I want to see you, all alone. It’s important 
as hell to both of us.” 

“Tl do it, Joe. I’ve got to break two 
dates.” 

“ Break ’em. And Berney, your aunt’s 
away, isn’t she? All right. Then send 
the maids out to a movie. When I say 
alone, I mean alone.” 

“ Joe, what in the world—” 

“Listen,” he said desperately. “ This is 
too big to talk about, but I want you to do 
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I'll never ask another 


exactly as I say. 
favor.” 

“Tl do exactly as you say, Joe.” 

Vil 

Ir was a fine night, with a brilliant 
moon, when Joe called at the O’Dell’s old- 
fashioned mansion. Berney admitted him. 

“You're getting awfully mysterious all 
of a sudden, Joe,” she said and smiled. 

“I’m getting damn serious all of a sud- 
den,” Joe admitted, and looked it. “ Come 
in here, Berney, where we can talk.” 

When she had settled herself comfort- 
ably, and was ready to listen, Joe seemed 
to find difficulty in getting anything said. 
He paced the room until a glance at his 
wrist watch startled him. 

“ Berney, listen, I’m going to tell you a 
story,” he began. 

“True story, Joe?” 

“ True, cross my heart!” 

“No!” Berney shivered slightly. “ Don’t 
use that line, Joe. That was Cliff’s line, 
and J—I guess it doesn’t sound so foolish 
now.” 

“Tt’s a true story, anyhow,” Joe went 
on. “ Here’s the way it is: there was a 
fellow who was always on the level, a 
square kid, a straight shooter, the kind 
that thinks a woman is something to love, 
cherish and protect, and that a pal is—” 

Joe’s voice trembled. 

He coughed and went on desperately: 
“Well, that a pal is a guy you stand by in 
spite of hell and high water; that you play 
square with a pal even if it means tearing 
out your own heart, if you get what I 
mean.” 

“ He’s the hero,” Berney guessed with 
a smile. 

“Smart kid! He is. Well, a woman 
fell in love with this hero, and fell hard. 
And Berney, she was the wife of the fel- 
low’s best friend.” 

“ Joe! ”? 

“His best friend, kid. A man this fel- 
low had known since he was knee-high; a 
man that had stuck up for him and squared 
him with his folks who didn’t always un- 
derstand him, and taught him things about 
clean living, and just about did everything 
for him. He was a man this fellow wor- 
shiped.” 

“Oh, Joe, what a mess!” 

“Mess is right, Berney. But those 
things happen. The wife went wild over 


this fair-haired lad. She comes to him one 
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day, and she says: ‘I’ll shoot the works 
for you, big boy. I’ll shake my husband 
and the kid. You are all I want. Take 


>” 


me. 

“ Did he want her, Joe?” 

Berney was sitting up very straight, her 
eyes intent on his face. 

“What? Well, yes. Sure. This fel- 
low was—he wasn’t like a lot of boys we 
know, I'll give him that credit. Maybe 
he knew his way about among the women, 
but he had bigger fish of his own to fry, 
and they kept him busy. He was a nut 
on—on painting pictures, say.” 

“ Or aviation,” Berney suggested quietly. 

Joe stared, then nodded. She had guessed 
the name of the hero he was talking about. 

“ Aviation,” Joe agreed. ‘“‘ He had been 
so busy with it that he hadn’t taken time 
to fall for any woman until this one came 
along. He was rushed off his feet, Berney. 
Oh, he was in love all right, something 
awful.” 

Berney shivered. 

“The point is this,” Joe went on, not 
noticing. “The fellow was tempted, but 
he was too much of a straight shooter to 
betray his best friend. No matter how 
much he wanted her, he couldn’t go back 
on a man who had stood by him. And he 
knew that he had to get away from the 
woman, because she was ready to follow 
him any place he went, and he also knew 
if she followed him and tempted him again, 
he couldn’t stand it. He wasn’t any plas- 
ter saint! He was just a regular human, 
like you and me, Berney.” 

“He was a hero,” Berney vowed, her 
eyes glowing with pride. 

“ Well, here’s the point,” Joe announced 
nervously. ‘The only way out this fellow 
saw was to vanish—to die. And he wasn’t 
the sort that would stick a gat to his head. 
His family didn’t do things like that, and 
he owed them some respect, too. Instead 
of that, Berney, he faded out of the pic- 
ture. He started out for some place and 
just didn’t arrive there. Instead, he framed 
it so it would seem like he—he—” : 

Joe was beginning to find difficulty in 
controlling his excitement. 

“He what?” Berney cried. 

At her own hysteria she thrust her dou- 
bled fists against her lips. 

“Steady, kid! Listen, now! He start- 
ed off in his plane, get that? But instead 
of keeping on as he meant to— Take it 
easy, now, Berney! He had it arranged 
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with a man he hired, a man he could ab- 
solutely trust, to be waiting in a yacht and 
pick him up when he came down at sea on 
an agreed spot. And he—” 

“ He’s alive!” Berney screamed. “ Joe?” 

Joe was at her side, for she had risen and 
was standing, shaking all over. His arm 
went about her shoulder. 

He’s alive, Berney. He’s been living 
under another name—out West. Keeping 
under cover until—until he got the breaks. 
You see, this other woman—” 

“ Joe, does he love her, now?” 

“Lord, no!” Joe exploded. “He got 
over that, Berney, long ago. I don’t say 
he didn’t suffer. Of course he did. The 
loneliness, and having another name, and 
being among strangers, made it even worse 
of a hell for him. But he stuck it out and 
forgot it. I’ve known this for five years 
now, Berney. That’s why I spend so much 
time on the ranch out West.” 

“ He’s on your ranch? Joe, can I— 
Joe, I’ve got to see him.” 

“ He’s not on my ranch now,” Joe said 
excitedly. ‘ Not by a damn sight. He— 
Berney, listen! Here, I'll open this win- 
dow. Listen, kid. Hear anything?” 


Berney clinging to him, shaking violent- 
ly, heard what might have been the ci- 


cada’s droning. But the droning grew in 
volume. It was unmistakably the sound 
of an airplane engine, and the plane was 
coming their way, crossing the old woodlot 
and headed toward the O’Dell pasture. 

“Look, Berney! See anything? Out 
there, against the moonlight?” 

They both saw the plane, appearing sud- 
denly. It was low over the trees of the 
woodlot, nosing closer as it sought a land- 
ing in the pasture. It was coming to earth. 

Then Joe stood alone. Berney had left 
his side to dart through the long window, 
across the terrace, over the lawn toward 
the pasture. 

He could see her slender figure, a silver, 
fleeting light in an unreal world of moon- 
beams, hastening to meet the landing plane 
and Cliff Payton. 

Joe picked up his hat and stared at the 
empty room that so recently had held the 
girl he loved. 

“Oh, hell,” he said dismally, but smiled 
to himself and walked rapidly from the 
house. 

Two days later Bernice O’Dell went for 
a visit with Joe’s sister on the Wyoming 
ranch. News that she had broken her en- 
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gagement to Arthur Rowan was given out 
the day after she left. 


To return to the night of Joe’s last call 
on Bernice. 

Laura Manley had deserted the dancing 
at the country club’s midweek function to 
sit in a parked car with a new and rather 
fascinating admirer, a young bond sales- 
man from the city. They had reached the 
confidential, murmurous stage of a flirta- 
tious evening when the distant droning 
from the sky caused Laura to sit bolt up- 
right, all attention. 

“ Nothing; just a plane,” said her play- 
boy. “Listen! Big idea! One of these 


fine moonlight nights why couldn’t we 
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make a sneak together and get one of these 
barnstormers over at the airways to take 
us up? Listen! You and me, up in the 
sky in the moonlight! What a thrill!” 
“‘ No,” Laura said sharply. 
Vy It was like a cry of pain, wrung from 
er. 

Against her companion’s puzzled pro- 
tests she arose and left the car. 
“T’m going in,” she said. 

we stopped being foolish.” 
The handsome young man let her go 
alone. He stared after her, his eyes wide 
with surprise. 
“Good Lord,” he muttered, “‘ what ’d 
I do? I make a perfectly decent remark 
about airplanes and she gets sore at me!” 


“Tt’s time 





TO THE LAST LOVE 


To-pay ! 


The leaves are fallen and the sap is dry, 


The earth is parched; 


across the winter sky 


Creep furtive shapes that in outer darkness hide; 
On whining winds the creaking branches ride; 
The songless birds afar have migrant flown, 

All nature moans deserted and alone— 


To-day. 
To-day! 


My calendar of years is autumn gray, 


Yet in my heart I’ve garnered flowers of May; 

My blood its hot course runs, my heart still hears 
The music of the gods in distant spheres; 

The golden light of dreams has magic wrought, 
Close to my heart its rhythm your heart has caught; 
Unuttered and unreckoned ecstasy, 

Against my lips your lips have breathed 

To-day. 


To-morrow! 

Through thirsty trees will run the sap of spring, 
With melody of mating, birds will sing; 

The earth will waken odorous and sweet, 

Each flowering sod and tree will greet 

The smiling blue of heaven 

To-morrow. 


To-morrow! 

The springtime blossoms in my heart will die, 

The passion flowers of summer wither, dry; f 
My soul’s ecstatic song, my dreams their golden light, 
Hushed to faint echo, fading with the night. 

Through shrunken veins my torpid blood will flow— 
Chill of the day’s swift paling afterglow— 

Against my thirsty lips will lightly press 

The ashes of a dead caress; 

Close to my empty heart to still its pain, 

Shadows of dreams I shall forever strain 


To-mcrrow! 
Pauline de Silva 





Chan on Her Own 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE STORY OF A COURAGEOUS 
GIRL WHO FOUGHT AGAINST HEAVY ODDS AND CON- 
QUERED NOT ONLY AN ADVERSE FATE BUT 
HER OWN REBELLIOUS HEART AS WELL 


By T. F. T. West 


broad summer sun had raised its 

flushed face above the blue silk cov- 
erlet of the broad Atlantic, Tom Barton 
paused before the square, white house 
where the Medlee sisters lived, and whis- 
tled the refrain of a popular song. 

The big colonial front door opened. A 
brave little figure in short skirt and sweater 
slipped out, closed the door softly, and 
ran down the lilac bordered path to her 
sweetheart. 

In a moment Tom Barton’s arms were 
about Chandry Medlee, and their figures 
merged. Talking in low murmurs, cling- 
ing to each other with a hunger almost 
pathetic, the two walked through the sleep- 
ing little village toward Medlee’s dock. 
Tom Barton had come to say good-by. 

Already he looked a bit alien to the girl 
who had played and chummed with him 
since their first school days. His suit of 
new clothes gave him a stiffer, stranger air. 
His brown hair had been newly cropped 
very close. His straw hat was unnaturally 
white and shiny. 

Was this, indeed, Tom Barton, this 
dressed up, citified young man? Was he 
Chan’s playmate and sweetheart? The 
Tom she had known was addicted to com- 
fortable old sweaters with class numerals, 
a battered cloth cap and scuffed shoes. 

Thus he tramped the moors by her side, 
or in none too immaculate white duck 
trousers he piloted his swift sailing dory, 
or again was gorgeously primitive in a fad- 
ed bathing suit, his fine young body glis- 
tening with sunlight and salt water. But 
this alien adventurer could never be Tom! 

Chan knew she had not changed. She 


y ARLY in the morning, before the 


was still Chandry Medlee, in her old 
sweater and short skirt, Chan with her boy- 
ishly square shoulders, her sleek black hair, 
pointed, pert little face uptilted as she 
smiled into Tom’s eyes bending down to 
her. 

Chan had not changed, and she realized 
suddenly that she would not change, but 
Tom would. For Tom was going to New 
York and Chan Medlee was not. 

No, Chan would stay in Graniteport, 
conducting the business of the Medlee Fish 
Company, supervising the care of the old 
white house, supporting herself and her sis- 
ter Rose until the younger girl had finished 
her schooling and made her own choice of 
a career. 

“To think I can’t even go to the train 
to see you off,” Chan mourned. “ John- 
son would pick this day of all times to get 
sick—and they’ll need an extra hand in 
the seine boat.” 

“Td almost rather you didn’t, anyway,” 
Tom said shortly. ‘“ Maybe I couldn’t go 
— if I looked at you.” 

“Oh, Tom! I know!” 

They were silent, their hands entwined. 
Medlee’s dock, a quaint old stone pier with 
a shed at its end, was in sight already. The 
moment of their parting was nearly upon 
them. 

Chan glanced quickly at Tom’s strained 
face. Her Tom! Some day he would be 
her husband—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Bar- 
ton, of New York City. They had planned 
it all. She had promised him. 

Inexperienced in the big world, a native 
of a little seacoast village all her days, 
Chan had a wisdom all her own. She had 
a shrewd insight into character and a feel- 
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ing for its possibilities. She knew even 
then that Tom Barton would make a suc- 
cess. 

There was about him something quick 
and eager, strong and restless, that must 
find a wider field than Graniteport. Tom 
had a way of getting what he wanted; a 
way of taking the shortest path less by 
reasoning than by feeling. Sometimes, 
frightened by it, she realized that Tom was 
far more self-centered and willful than she. 

It was inevitable that Tom should go to 
New York just as soon as his high school 
course was finished. He meant to find a 
business opportunity that offered a chance 
of rapid advancement, and he had his small 
inheritance of Barton money to help him 
along. 

Tom would do all that he planned. All 
the Bartons did what they set out to do. 
And what would the two years of their 
separation and success do to Tom? It 
would be at least that long before Tom 
could offer her a home, and before Chan’s 
sister Rose would be through with school 
and ready to walk alone. 

Chan saw those two years with sudden, 
pitiless clarity. Tom would change. The 
city, business competition, success would 
do that inevitably. 

And she? She would go on with the dull 
routine of Graniteport life, keeping books 
for the fish trap business, dealing with the 
wholesalers, buying or repairing boats and 
gear, scrupulously allotting their shares to 
the four fishermen who had labored for her 
father and labored with her, watching the 
New York and Boston market news, over- 
seeing the catch and the salting and the 
shipping; herself going out to the pole trap 
in the seine boat when emergency de- 
manded. 

Ashore, she would be watching grocery 
bills and Laura the hired girl; watching 
over Rose and her schooling and her friend- 
ships and her welfare, and for recreating a 
rare hour at the end of the day in her gar- 
den and sometimes a lecture at the church 
or the bi-weekly movie. 

She would still be Chan, but what would 
Tom become? Would he, could he possi- 
bly love her and want her at the end of two 
such years? 

The launch with its seine boat and dory 
in tow lay waiting in the dusky shadow be- 
side the stone pier. Three figures stiff and 





clumsy in oilskins were clambering down 
the ladder as the two sweethearts came on 
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the dock and all three waved to Chan. 
Poole, Olson and Harvey were waiting for 
her, impatient to be off to the traps and 
the morning’s work. ; 

“T’ve got to skip,” Chan said, quicken- 
ing her pace. ‘“ Wait, Tom, wait until I 
get my slicker and boots.” 

She was in and out of the warehouse 
in a minute, returning with an armful of 
oilskins and boots. She flung them down 
to raise her arms for their last good-by. 

They held each other, murmuring inco- 
herently, then they were wordless. Eyes 
questioned eyes, Tom’s black eyes, Chan’s 
wide, childish, gray ones. Their hands 
clasped, they strained against each other, 
young and eager, all their being question- 
ing and answering. 

You'll remember? I’m young, Tom. 
I’m pretty. My black hair has lights like 
richest satin. My cheek is soft and my 
lips are warm. Remember! 

I’m strong, Chan. I can whip the world. 
And I’m your man. I’ve made you laugh 
and I’ve made you thrill, and I’ll be loyal 
and true. Remember! 

- Thus they pleaded without words. Then 
Tom had let her go suddenly. 

“Good-by,” he said audibly, although it 
was only a mutter. He turned resolutely 
and walked down the pier toward the vil- 
lage, now emerging in the soft colors of the 
coming dawn. 

Chan turned with a stifled cry and, 
catching up her sea clothing, ran to the 
dock ladder and dropped nimbly into the 
waiting launch. 

Olson spun the engine flywheel. The 
steady chugging awoke. With the seine 
boat and dory tailing out behind on the 
tow rope they circled away from the pier 
over water like glass, and headed toward 
the blue, tumbling horizon beyond the har- 
bor mouth. 

Chan did not look back. She lacked 
the strength for it. But she knew with a 
horrible, sinking pang that when she re- 
turned to the village Tom would be gone— 
perhaps forever. 


Il 


SmrAs MEeEDLEE’s death left his two 
daughters orphans when Chandry was fif- 
teen and Rose thirteen. 

Medlee bequeathed to his children the 
square, white house on Cove Street, and 
the fish trap business he had established 
forty years before. There was the launch, 
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the seine boat and dory, the gear and a 
primitive pole trap off Folly cove, and in 
addition the lease on the dock property. 

It had been a profitable little business 
in its day, but handfishing had given way 
years ago to the swifter power schooners 
that brought their catches from as far as 
Newfoundland. Martin Poole, executor of 
the estate and Chan’s guardian, advised her 
there was little hope of selling, but if the 
trap was kept working it would offer a liv- 
ing. Chan gave up her last term in high 
school and became a business woman, 
steadied by her responsibility for the wel- 
fare of her younger sister. 

Tom Barton stormed at her. “Chan, 
give it up. Sell out the business. Come to 
New York when I do. You’ve got more 
to you than managing a run down fish trap 
in a mud hole of a town like Graniteport. 
You could make a success on your own. 
Come on, we’ll fight it out together!” 

Chan shook her head until her short cut, 
sleek, black hair flew wild. No, she 
wouldn’t do it. She had to stick until Rose 


finished school and decided her own future. 
She owed that to Rose. 

At seventeen Chan’s elfin face still was 
a little childish, but the soft, round little 


chin was as firm as Chan’s own will. She 
could not be turned aside while she knew 
her duty to Rose. 

When Chan was twenty she still looked 
seventeen. Her face had its elfin piquancy, 
her gray eyes were a child’s eyes, clear and 
direct in gaze, her chin was soft and round 
and firm. 

But something had altered in three 
years. Perhaps it was that there was 
something less willful in the curl of Chan’s 
lip; something more patient and sober in 
her voice and manner. 

Sitting alone in the parlor of the square, 
whit2 house, Chan saw her reflection in 
the long pier glass that was surmounted 
by a carved eagle and colonial cornice, and 
wondered at the change in herself. 

Chan had kicked off her satin slippers. 
They hurt her after that killing day of a 
million details. Her feet in white silk 
stockings were stretched comfortably in 
the lap of an old rocker that faced her own. 
She no longer cared whether she might 
wrinkle the immaculate finery of an oyster 
white satin frock. 

Loops and wreaths of green ivy and moss 
drooped pathetically from the walls. Roses 
of red and pink, massed in vases, shed their 
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silky petals on the rug. A forgotten plate 
and coffee cup stood on the colonial mantel, 
reminder of a careless guest and the ab- 
sent-minded maid, Laura. A white satin 
bow and innumerable grains of rice were 
on the floor near the front door. 

Rose was gone from the square, white 
house forever. Rose was married. 

Less than two hours ago Rose had stood 
just over there between the double doors 
under the floral wedding bell beside Ned 
Davie, who recently had opened a new 
furniture store in Graniteport. They had 
made a handsome couple, blond Rose and 
the sturdy, round-faced, adoring young 
merchant. Everybody agreed on that 
pleasant fact. 

Chan knew that Ned Davie was hon- 
est and gentle and that he adored Rose 
and Rose loved him. That was all she need 
know. Rose would be happy, and her re- 
sponsibilities for her pretty younger sister 
had ended. 

That was the difficult thing to realize, 
that she was free. Free, at last! 

With Rose happily married and her fu- 
ture assured, there was no longer any need 
of continuing her father’s business. Chan 
might sell out whenever she pleased; she 
might go where she pleased; her future lay 
in her own hands. 

Thinking of this Chan experienced a 
sensation of being terribly alone and afraid. 
She looked at her idle hands and longed 
to busy them with the familiar routine of 
past years. Never had she been so de- 
pressed or lonely since those first awful 
weeks after Tom Barton left her. 

Sometimes for months on end Chan for- 
got Tom Barton now. During these last 
few feverish weeks of preparation for her 
sister’s wedding she had put him from her 
thoughts resolutely. She had been wise and 
cool and splendidly efficient and very happy 
in Rose’s happiness. 

Only at the last moment, when Chan 
had seen her sister starting toward Ned 
Davie’s car, with his arr laid protectingly 
over her shoulder, did she realize with a 
sudden stab at the heart that once she, too, 
had been greatly desired by a man she 
loved. For that moment she envied Rose 
bitterly. 

It had been almost a year since Tom’s 
last letter. There had been correspondence 
in plenty at first, impatient, ardent, glow- 
ing letters filled with Tom’s plans and ex- 
citement. Then they grew fewer and Tom 
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reported much hard work and gradually 
less loneliness. In the last twelve months 
there had been only one, a brief and friend- 
ly little note remembering Chan’s birthday. 
Tom had changed as Chan guessed he 
would change. 

He was finding success, she knew. And 
not once in three years had he found the 
time to come back to Graniteport and his 
sweetheart. 

Chan Medlee had not died of a broken 
heart, as she feared and often hoped she 
might, when this grief was fresh upon her. 
She had been too proud to droop publicly 
and too busy to droop constantly. She 
lived through the agony of hope deferred 
and put her grief aside for such practical 
considerations as the necessity of support- 
ing herself and Rose. 

She turned back to such social life as 
she found time for and had smiled on ad- 
miring young men, danced with them, gone 
out with them. But when their admira- 
tion became warmer Chan’s _ interest 
stopped. She was incapable of forgetting 
Tom and sometimes still, in the dreadful 
lonely hours of early morning, she waked 
to find her cheeks wet with tears and Tom’s 
name on her lips. 

“Chan, it’s a shame, a nice girl like 
you,” Aunt Lucy Willaker remonstrated 
one day. “ First thing you know you'll be 
a regular old maid. Seems like you’re aw- 
ful hard to please.” 

Secretly Chan admitted Aunt Lucy 
might be right. There were so many un- 
married women in the village, nice girls 
who had gone beyond their first blooming 
and for one reason or another had re- 
mained unwed. They busied themselves 
with interests and hobbies, with church 
and community work and bridge and read- 
ing clubs, but to Chan they were pitiful 
in their pursuits, 

She knew that life had cheated them; 
that they ached for the love of husband 
and children, for sometimes she ached, too. 
Realizing this she plunged into the details 
of business and responsibilities all the hard- 
er and blessed the work that made her 
forget. 

Now responsibilities had ended. She was 
free, or could easily free herself—free to 
make her own life as she chose. Some- 
where out there in the big world beyond 
Graniteport there was something better to 
be had for the asking, life, success, perhaps 
a real man’s love. 
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The clang of the old-fashioned doorbell 
brought her out of her reverie with a start. 


III 


THE caller was Portus Throop, Granite- 
port’s Romeo. 

Chan recognized the small, dandified 
figure with stick and gloves and spats, with 
a start of surprise and mounting curiosity. 
She invited him into the front parlor and 
lighted a lamp, for evening had come on. 

Portus Throop’s head did not come 
above Chan’s rounded shoulder, and Chan 
was just five feet two inches in height. 

It was a. large head that was cemented 
by a short neck to Throop’s broad, tweed 
clad shoulders. The face was shrewd and 
pouched about the eyes; Throop’s nose was 
the proboscis of Mr. Punch. Portus owned 
property, had buried his third wife less than 
six months ago and, as all the interested 
world well knew, was looking for a fourth. 

Mr. Throop smiled fondly, exposing sev- 
eral glittering gold teeth, and apologized 
for taking the liberty of calling so soon after 
the excitement of a wedding. 

“TI got to thinking bout you all alone in 
this big old house, Chan,” he remarked. 
“‘T figured you must feel kind of let down 
and lonesome with Rose gone and I thought 
I might venture to be neighborly.” 

“But I’m not really alone,” Chan said 
and smiled, trying to seem grateful. 
“Laura will be with me. She ought to 
return very soon from prayer meeting.” 

Chan sat quite properly, a straight little 
figure in wedding day finery, erect in an 
old ladder back chair. Although she was 
twenty she looked little more than a child, 
and the caller’s bright eyes from their 
pouched lids examined her constantly and 
admiringly. 

Mr. Throop had an ardent neighborly 
curiosity in Chan’s plans for the future. 
Would she remain in the village? That 
Chan had not decided. 

“You will,” he declared with sure posi- 
tiveness. ‘And you’d ought to. The 
Medlees have been here since seventeen 
hundred and seventy-two, and it’s not in 
your blood to desert the old home. No, 
no, my dear, you’ll be happier among peo- 
ple who love you.” 

Mr. Throop favored her with what was 
meant for a gentle smile and became a 
satyric leer. His eyes said so much more 
than his lips that Chan felt her blood chill- 
ing. 
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“ Besides, Rose ll be here,”” Mr. Throop 
said. “ You'll want to be near your sister. 
Young bride, a pretty sight, eh? Yes, a 
pretty sight to see the young folks settle 
down. Next thing we know they’ll be rais- 
ing a lot of little nephews and nieces for 
you, heh, heh, heh! Yes, you’ll want to be 
near Rose, but you'll find it lonely, my 
dear. Yes, you will, all alone in this big, 
empty house. Lord, Lord, I know! Dread- 
ful thing, loneliness. I’ve had my share.” 

He paused and sighed and commiserated 
with himself. 

Tired, but smiling with painful bright- 
ness, Chan tried to make gossipy small talk 
and steer her caller away from her personal 
problems. Guiding Mr. Throop’s conver- 
sation was like trying to herd a frisky and 
muddle-headed old horse that had deter- 
mined to go in one direction only, and that 
the wrong one. Headed off adroitly, her 
caller would charge back to a consideration 
of her future and her loneliness. 

Chan tired of being the hostess and 
ached for him to leave. She yawned at 


length and made excuse of being wearied. 
The hint could not be overlooked in com- 
mon decency. 

Mr. Throop gathered up his stick and 


hat. At the door he took Chan’s soft young 
hand between his two palms. His hands 
were cold, the skin dry and crackly. Chan 
tried uneasily to withdraw her fingers. 

Mr. Throop administered a rebuking pat 
and held fast to the hand. 

“ Better think about getting married your- 
self, my dear,” he said with ghastly relish. 
“Time you did, fine young girl like you. 
And let me offer a word of advice. I’m 
an old friend of your family, so you must 
excuse the liberty. Don’t take a young 
man! You’re not a child, you know. Smart 
girl. Level head on your shoulders and old 
enough to see through things that fool a 
younger woman. Take a mature man, one 
that’s steady and owns property and can 
care for you—a man that knows how to 
make a wife happy. Heh, heh! Better 
still, take a man that’s had some experience, 
my dear. If he’s been married, so much 
the better. He’ll know how to take care of 
a little girl like you.” 

Chan withdrew her hand by a sudden 
tug. Her round cheeks were pink with 
embarrassment, but her bright eyes were 
steady as she drew up her slender figure. 
Her gentle voice was steady too, and 
Strangely cold. 
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“Mr. Throop,” she inquired with de- 
ceptive sweetness, ‘‘ am I to consider this a 
proposal of marriage?” 

“What, what? Heh, heh, heh! Well, 
well, that’s a good idea, by Jove! Right 
to the point, ain’t you? Why not, eh? 
Why not, Chan? I’m older than you, to be 
sure, but I’m not so old at that. And I’ve 
had my eye on you, you pretty little ras- 
cal, yes I have! Guess we'd be pretty 
happy together if we were to build a little 
love nest, eh? Think it over, my dear! A 
girl’s chances ain’t so numerous around 
here, even a pretty girl like you, ’specially 
when all the young fellows feel sore because 
you stayed engaged to Tom Barton and 
passed ’em by. But me, I’m a mature man 
and own property and— Well, Chan, sup- 
pose you think it over, eh?” 

With his last “ eh?” Mr. Throop raised 
his leathery hand and patted Chan’s cheek. 

The girl drew back sharply, a low, word- 
less cry on her lips. 

Angry red stained her piquant face, and 
she rubbed at the spot Throop’s finger had 
caressed, rubbed as if to wash out memory 
of his touch. 

“Good night, Mr. Throop,” she said 
steadily. “I’ve thought over your sugges- 
tion all I need to. I am not going to marry 
you. Good night.” 

Advancing, she obliged his retreat 
through the open front door. Then prompt- 
ly she slammed the door against him. The 
slam was vicious enough to give proper em- 
phasis to her words. In a moment she heard 
Throop’s step on the gravel path. 

Peeping out, she saw him, a dim and 
fantastic little figure, walking briskly and 
angrily down the village street, his stick 
thumping an indignant accompaniment to 
his outraged vanity. 


IV 


CHAN MEDLEE tried to laugh at Mr. 
Throop and found herself sobbing half hys- 
terically. She sprang up from the chair 
where she had buried her face against her 
arms. She spoke aloud: ‘“ Don’t be a 
little fool, Chan Medlee!”’ 

The long mirror reflected a taut and 
angry figure. She walked closer to it and 
regarded herself curiously. Twenty years 
old and already looked upon as an old maid 
by Graniteport. People would talk faster 
than ever now that Rose was gone; be more 
certain that spinsterhood was the older sis- 
ter’s lot. 
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The kinder-hearted ones no doubt would 
make a determined attempt to find her a 
suitable husband. They would mean well, 
but the very thought made her flesh crawl 
with embarrassment. 

And Portus Throop! She would never 
walk down the street again without feeling 
those indecent old eyes following her with 
a knowing leer. 

Laura, the Medlee’s maid—hired girl 
they call her status in Graniteport—stalked 
in on her. 

“It’s about time you were thinking of 
bed,” she remarked. ‘“ You’ve had enough 
for one day.” 

“Your mistake,” Chan retorted, and 
grinned suddenly. “I’m just starting my 
day. I’m going over to see Martin Poole 
on business, and when I get through there 
I'll be up all hours, packing.” 

“Business? Packing? ’Sakes, what’s 
-got in your head now, Chan Medlee?” 

“T’m going to sell this house and the 
business for anything it will bring,’ Chan 
announced calmly. ‘“ And just the minute 
I can get my hand on any ready cash I’m 
leaving for New York. That’s what’s got 
into me.” 

Laura’s mouth hung open a minute. 
When it closed it was with a snap. With 
the freedom of a lifetime of service, Laura 
remarked: ‘Chan Medlee, you’re a fool.” 

Chan’s firm chin grew more stubborn. 
She met the accusing gaze without flinch- 
ing. 

‘Maybe I am,” she said. ‘ Anyhow, 
I’m going to be a fool in a place that’s so 
big that what I do won’t be anybody’s 
business.” 

V 


CHAN saw New York for the first time 
from a steamer deck early on an August 
morning. 

As the Long Island Sound liner came 
down the East River and turned about the 
Battery, the thrilling panorama of plumed 
battlements that is lower Manhattan un- 
rolled before her eyes. It was to Chan like 
the picture in an old fairy tale book of the 
Prince Charming surveying the glittering 
turrets of an enchanted city. 

Her heart beat rapidly, suffocatingly. 
Her cheeks grew pink and her eyes shone 
with excitement. A spirited, sturdy, lithe 
figure in her boyish youthfulness, clad so 
becomingly in jacket and plaid skirt, she 
attracted more than one glance. 
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She disembarked from the boat, stowed 
herself and bags in a taxi and was driven 
through narrow, crowded streets to the 
woman’s hotel that had been recommend- 
ed by a travel agency in Boston. 

The slow moving tangle of trucks, limou- 
sines, taxis, and horse drawn vehicles fasci- 
nated her. The dodging pedestrians 
seemed a strange and superior race. Her 
neck ached with craning from the window 
at gilded turrets that brushed the clouds. 

The deafening roar of the elevated and 
the rabbit warren kiosks of the subway 
were a thrill. Chan loved New York and 
gathered it to her, greedy after her slow 
starvation for life. 

It was when she looked from her hotel 
window that the realization came sudden- 
ly. New York — out there — somewhere 
among those massed buildings—lived Tom 
Barton! 

She had scarcely thought of Tom since 
her sister’s wedding, so absorbed was Chan 
in the tumult of uprooting herself from 
home and business. To find herself so near 
him now was incredible. She was filled 
with a wild impatience to see Tom. 

Plausible arguments for the act present- 
ed themselves at once. Tom was an old 
friend, always her best friend. He was an 
acclimated New Yorker long since. He 
would be glad to see her, and his advice 
would be splendid. 

Chan had no career, no profession in 
mind. A mortgage on the old Medlee 
house had provided her with fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, capital enough to keep her 
in comfort until she decided what a young 
woman with no special training could do 
best. Later, when the house was sold, as 
Martin Poole hoped, there would be sev- 
eral thousand dollars more, her share. 

So, while there was no immediate need 
of employment, she must not be idle. Her 
New England blood forbade such an idea. 
Everything pointed to Tom as the very 
friend she needed most. 

Chan told herself severely that, of 
course, there was no sentimental interest 
on either side. But she might rely on 
Tom’s advice without losing any self-re- 
spect—and she wondered avidly how he 
looked now. Had he changed? Would 
even his voice be the same? 

And although there could be no possible 
sentimental interest between them, she 
resolutely put aside the idea of discover- 
ing Tom until she had bought new clothes 
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—clothes like those worn by the thousands 
of young women she saw below her win- 
dow, streaming along the street in the 
luncheon hour parade. 

She thought herself quite a citified, so- 
phisticated little Chan when she went into 
the telephone booth two days later and 
called for the number of Lackey, Day and 
Lackey, manufacturers. 

Without asking anybody’s advice she 
had discovered just the shop she was look- 
ing for, and just the outfit. Her clothes 
were exactly like the clothes of the multi- 
tude of women whom she passed on the 
streets, therefore Chan argued, they must 
be fashionable. She had yet to learn to 
distinguish between the extreme of style 
always most noticeable and the mode that 
is tempered by the wearer’s personality and 
good taste. 

Skirts were being worn very short, the 
smiling clerk assured her, and the abbrevi- 
ated skirt of Chan’s salmon pink frock 
proved almost embarrassing if any wind 
blew. Sometimes Chan felt as if she were 


wearing a bathing suit. 

But she loved the clever dress and her 
new silk stockings which matched her flesh 
toned pumps exactly. The little black pull- 


on hat was somehow smarter than any hat 
Chan ever had owned before. 

She was using a newer shade of rouge 
and lipstick now. Her soft, innocent cheeks 
had lost their honest color and were stained 
an olive hue that left her scarlet lips a flam- 
boyant challenge to the masculine world. 
She felt unaccountably smarter, more 
worldly and more sure of herself with all 
these outward changes. 

And yet her heart hammered painfully 
when she gave her nickel to the little black 
box and stammered the telephone address. 
Presently she heard it—Tom’s voice! She 
knew that voice on the instant, although 
it merely said impersonally: “ Barton 
speaking. Yes?” 

“It’s Chan,” she stammered. 
Medlee, Tom.” 

“ Chan!” 

She glowed at his sudden change in tone. 
Tom was as surprised as ever she had 
imagined he could be. 

He was exclaiming: “ Good Lord, you 
don’t mean to tell me you're in New 
York?” 

“But I am, Tom. 
here to stay.” 

Chan fancied there was something al- 


“ Chan 


I’m here—and I’m 
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most uneasy in the moment of silence that 
intervened. Then Tom’s cordiality reas- 
sured her. 

“Chan, I’ve got to see you right away,” 
he declared. ‘When? Where?” 

VI 

To Chandry Medlee, waiting in the 
lounge of her hotel, it seemed as though 
the clock hands had become forever fixed 
at twenty minutes after five. Tom was 
due to meet her at half past. She thought 
for a panicky moment that the clock had 
stopped, but a glance at her wrist watch 
proved her mistake. 

She felt herself blushing at her impati- 
ence; reminded herself severely that there 
was no sentimental interest between them 
now, and turned her attention back to the 
clock hands. They had not yet covered 
the passage of a minute. 

It thrilled Chan to remember that it was 
she who had vetoed Tom’s immediate sug- 
gestion of a lunch together. Her pride had 
demanded that. She had invented a fic- 
titious lunch engagement on the spur of 
the moment, and Tom had countered with 
the proffer of dinner and an evening of 
amusement. 

“T want you to meet some friends of 
mine, anyhow,” he explained. ‘You see, 
I made this date last week, and ow it’s 
going to be one grand, complete evening, 
with you in town, Chan!” 

Tom sounded so boyish and sincere 
about it that on the instant Chan forgave 
and forgot many things. He was Tom, 
no longer her sweetheart, but at least her 
friend, her best friend—and here they were 
in New York together, and life promised 
wonderful things! 

She turned her mind from the clock and 
resolutely fixed her attention on a maga- 
zine two months old that lay on the table 
at her elbow. Through the printed pages 
memories of his face appeared; his name 
beat in her pulse: Tom, Tom, Tom. 

She looked at the clock. Five thirty! 

Her eyes flew to the street entrance. 
Each time the door revolved she thought 
it must be him, and her hands tightened 
nervously on her chair arms as if she must 
rise and fly to meet him. 

“Don’t be a fool,” she repeated firmly 
to herself. ‘ Don’t be a fool.” 

Five minutes more passed; then another 
five. 

Chan was torn between fear that he had 
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misunderstood her hotel address and a 
sense of indignation at his tardiness, and 
then, while she stared at the magazine, the 
door had revolved again and Tom was al- 
most beside her. 

She did not rise to meet him. The re- 
straint she put upon herself—believing that 
any offer of enthusiasm must come from 
Tom—made their greeting unbelievably 
flat. But in a moment Tom was seated 
alongside in a chair, firing questions, and 
scarcely pausing for answers. 

He had not changed at all; he had 
changed vastly—Chan decided both almost 
in the same breath. 

He looked just the same Tom she had 
kissed good-by three years before, but with 
subtle differences. His clothes were more 
careless than those in which he had left 
Graniteport, easier, less self-conscious. His 
manner was easier, somehow, and his voice 
a little deeper. His face was just as young 
and his black eyes as lively and yet a little 
appraising, a little impersonal when she 
surprised his glance upon her. 

He had come to her and taken both her 
hands in his, stooping swiftly to kiss her. 
It was Chan who evaded the caress, draw- 
ing back. He drew up his chair without 
any further reference to the matter than 
a good-natured laugh. The old Tom would 
have demanded or else sulked a moment. 
Yes, Tom had changed! 

He began telling her about himself as 
soon as the first conventional questioning 
was over. 

“Good people, Lackey, Day and Lac- 
key. Lots of opportunity for any chap 
who can sell himself—and has the goods.” 

“ Chap,” Chan repeated to herself, mu- 
sing over the word. An easy, useful and 
citified word, new to Tom’s vocabulary. 

“T’ve been lucky in a way. I had a 
good break,” he was going on. “ Had 
some contacts with Day, one of the part- 
ners, and I’ve played around with him a 
little outside of hours. Decent sort of 
chap.” 

There it was again! Calling one of his 
employers a decent chap. What an air 
of easy tolerance it seemed to give him. 
Suddenly shrewd, Chan suspected Tom of 
showing off just a little. She exclaimed 
naively: “Oh, Tom, is he one of the peo- 
ple we’re going to be with at dinner? Your 
boss?” 

“What, Day?” Tom laughed. “ Not 
quite so fast, Chan! Day is pretty near 
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in the millionaire class, cottage at East- 
hampton and a fifteen room duplex on Park 
Avenue. No, I can’t afford to play with 
Day very often, though I do when I get 
the chance because I don’t believe in pass- 
ing up chances to get along, and neither 
will you when you get wise to this New 
York game. No, these people to-night, 
they’re not office friends. Outside of Day 
and one or two rather decent fellows, I 
don’t go in for office friendships. Might 
get promoted some day and then— The 
girls that are going along are both business 
women. You'll like one of them sure, Una 
Wilbur.” 

“Ts she pretty, Tom?” 

“cc Una?” 

Unconsciously his eyes appraised Chan 
again. A muscle in his cheek twitched 
slightly as he answered with indifference: 
“Depends on your taste in women, I sup- 
pose. She’s smart. But you'll like her. I 
mean honestly like her.. She’s a bond sales- 
man—or saleswoman—whatever you call 
it. Just between you and me, she draws 
down around fifteen thousand a year, and 
that’s not so bad for a woman!” 

Chan caught her breath, frightened. 
What could she say or do adequately to 
rise to the level of such success? 

Tom was smiling and frank again. 

“ Don’t think, darling, that I’m trying to 
pass myself as in her class,” he said. “ I’m 
not dragging down fifteen grand a year, not 
yet! But I will.” 

“Oh, Tom, of course you will!” 

“You are a darling,” Tom cried more 
warmly, but Chan caught his glance linger- 
ing over her. He was slightly puzzled. 
What was it? Had she done something 
that wasn’t quite right, that Tom didn’t ap- 
prove of? 

She demanded suddenly: “Tom, am I 
all right? Do I look all right for all these 
ople?” 

“ You? 
knock-out!” 

He said it with heartening emphasis, but 
what Chan noticed most acutely was that 
he called her his darling without any trace 
of self-consciousness, without thought of 
that little endearment having once meant 
something delightful and secret between 
them—something that was theirs alone. 

“We'd better be getting on,” he an- 
nounced, rising. “It takes a taxi three- 
quarters of an hour to wriggle through to 
the hotel from here.” 


Chan, my darling, you’re a 
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Chan followed him to the street, vaguely 
dissatisfied with herself and her new clothes 
and already humiliated and hurt and, worst 
of all, frightened. 

VI 

In the taxi, worming through crowded 
Fifth Avenue toward the Hotel Penmore, 
Tom had prepared Chan for the others of 
her fellow guests. Claire Rathbone was in 
charge of the personnel in one of the big 
department stores. Chan gathered vague- 
ly that she looked after the well-being and 
efficiency of hundreds of young women. 

Robert Hawthorne, the other man of the 
foursome to which she had been added, an 
unexpected fifth, wrote plays and one of 
them was running at this moment on 
Broadway. It was his first success, but 
Tom mentioned pleasantly that Bob had 
an income in his own name of twelve thou- 
sand a year, so he didn’t have to worry. 

Dollars in units of thousands flowed free- 
ly in Tom’s conversation. He appeared 
to regard them with an amused, broad- 
minded tolerance, and yet, Chan guessed 
shrewdly, with a certain respect. 

She felt little and forlorn and horribly 
conspicuous when a gorgeous doorman 


opened their cab door and they stood under 


the glass marquee of the big hotel. She 
caught at Tom’s arm and drew comfort 
from his nearness. 

The three who waited for them in the 
lounge hailed Tom with the abandon of old 
friends. -Chan saw him kiss both women 
unconcernedly, and for the first time in her 
life she was jealous. It was very discon- 
certing, that feeling, a horrible, swift stab 
of pain that left her faint and ill. But 
she was being presented and made wel- 
come. She must hold her chin high. 

Claire Rathbone was not so disconcert- 
ing, a big, wholesome young woman, brown 
haired, not beautiful although her evening 
frock was smart beyond Chan’s wildest 
dreams. And Bob Hawthorne proved to 
be merely a blond, tall, lean young man 
with glasses who stammered slightly. 

But Una Wilbur! In any society Una 
would pass as beauty herself. She was 
blond with hair of a silvery blondness and 
velvet skin so delicate that Chan longed 
to touch it to make sure it was real. Una 
was nearly as tall as Tom and lithe and 
graceful. She was clad in a black frock, 
low-cut, with smart black pumps and stock- 
ings of gun metal silk. 
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Una wore earrings of coral cunningly 
carved into tiny grapes and grape leaves 
and her long cigarette holder was of coral 
hue, the only touches of color about her. 
Her eyes of violet blue were shaded by 
marvelous black lashes that gave them a 
smudged, almost artificial look. Chan’s 
gasp of amazement was a silent tribute to 
this perfection. 

‘““ Now I know why Tom Barton stayed 
a bachelor!” Una declared smilingly, tak- 
ing Chan’s hand impulsively. “ My dear, 
did anybody ever tell you you’re simply 
adorable? Just the cutest, most charming 
girl a man ever died for?” 

“Amen,” Bob Hawthorne echoed sol- 
emnly. 

“ Hold on, Una, that’s my line,” Tom 
protested. ‘“ What you trying to do, get 
Chan conceited? She’s already high-hatted 
me until my ears are frozen.” 

“And time she did, Tom, sweetheart,” 
Una said and laughed. ‘‘ Any man who 
didn’t have any more sense than to leave 
a girl like Chan behind him in Fishurst, or 
whatever that town is! My word!” 

They went impulsively and noisily to- 
ward an elevator. Una attached herself to 
Chan. Passing a mirror Chan saw their 
two figures reflected; the tall, radiant 
beauty with her silver blond hair and 
violet eyes, so graceful and so faultlessly 
dressed, her small head held regally; and 
beside her a figure she recognized with a 
start as herself, a little girl in an absurdly 
short pink frock, her face made up to an 
odd, olive hue, her lips strangely scarlet, 
her shy, gray eyes abashed. 

There was something wrong! Chan felt 
it with a horrible, overwhelming sense of 
desolation. Her clothes were all wrong; 
her make-up was wrong; she looked cheap 
beside this radiant creature. She stumbled 
after them into the elevator and her eyes 
ached with unshed tears of mortification. 

They called it a roof, where they dined, 
although to Chan it was merely a large 
and unusually festive dining room with 
many open windows and lanterns hung 
about and filled with a horde of strange 
and luxuriously dressed men and women 
who sat at small tables or danced to the 
rhythm of a jazz-mad orchestra. 

Bob Hawthorne produced a flask and 
drinks. The rest had several cocktails be- 
fore dinner, but Chan sipped shyly at her 
one and tried to appear as if she enjoyed it. 

Rose’s friends brought flasks to village 
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parties at times and Chan had no preju- 
dices, but her life had been too practical 
and busy to spare time for the much 
talked about little dissipations of a terrible 
“‘ younger generation.” She hoped devout- 
ly that one small drink, sipped at, would 
not loosen her tongue and bring about em- 
barrassing confidences to these friends of 
Tom Barton’s. 

Their dinner had not arrived before 
Hawthorne had risen again, holding out his 
hands to Claire Rathbone. They swung off 
easily among the dancers. Chan saw Tom 
turn impulsively to Una Wilbur, caught the 
flicker of Una’s rising eyebrow and knew 
that Tom had taken Una’s hint when he 
invited her instead with: 

“* Dance, Chan, dear?” 

“T don’t think I will,” she protested half 
heartedly. ‘I’m terribly far behind times, 
Tom. Had too much else on my mind. 
You two dance. I love to watch the 
crowd.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” Una protested, 
but yielded in a moment to Tom’s firm per- 
suasion. 

Left alone, Chan toyed with her glass 
and assumed the fixed, self-conscious look 
of interest common to every woman left 


to sit out dancing. At high school dances 
Tom had claimed her always, high handed 
and sure of himself and her. 

Now he did not mind her refusal, rather 


he was relieved, Chan thought. She 
watched him guiding Una through the 
crowd on the small floor. They were talk- 
ing and laughing together. 

Chan took a firmer grip on herself. 

“ You know the past is ancient history,” 
she told herself. ‘‘ Now snap out of it, 
Chan! Use your head. Look around and 
pick up a few useful ideas on how to dress 
and behave yourself. Lord knows you’ve 
started on the wrong foot!” 

Bob Hawthorne was openly lost in ad- 
miration of Claire Rathbone. Chan had 
exchanged few words with her, but, listen- 
ing now to the general conversation, under- 
stood that what Claire lacked in radiant 
beauty she made up in a vital charm that 
would hold a man’s interest. And it was 
Claire who contributed the best of the pun- 
gent remarks that salted their dinner. She 
was a clever woman. 

Tom, between Una and Chan, was trying 
generously to include his boyhood sweet- 
heart in everything, but that was difficult. 
These four people were intimately ac- 
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quainted and their gossip concerned persons 
unknown to Chan. Much of the time it 
was her réle to listen and smile when the 
others smiled. 

Chan, who had thought New York so 
vast and bewildering, marveled at its small- 
ness to these four friends. Names she knew 
by reputation, great names, were bandied 
about and attached to each was some bit 
of intimate gossip that left her wondering. 

Tom good naturedly pointed out several 
notables for her benefit; an actor who had 
just divorced his third wife and whose do- 
mestic affairs appeared to be an open book 
to Tom; a famous beauty whose photo- 
graphs Chan had studied often in the 
Boston Sunday paper; a man whose name 
was a power in business. 

It was impressive, Tom’s knowledge of 
everything, the general information that 
was common property among them all. 
How could they be busy about their own 
affairs and know so much of other people’s 
business? 

And often through the talk the dollars 
jingled. Tom’s comments were tainted with 
them. His information about bank bal- 
ances and the profits reaped by cunning or 
brains was a complete library. Chan found 
their New York reeking of commercial suc- 
cess. 

They went on to a play, a lively current 
review. Much of its humor evaded Chan, 
but she smiled or laughed as the others did 
and her sense of beauty thrilled to the gor- 
geousness of its pictures. Once she laughed 
with them at the conclusion of a brief and 
somewhat doubtful sketch, and caught 
Tom’s sudden, sharp, surprised look at her. 

The point of the joke had passed over 
her completely, but something in that look 
warned her. It was that sort of a joke, 
then! Chan felt herself blushing beneath 
her make-up. 

They went on again, to a night club 
Chan had heard of even in far off Granite- 
port. They drank more and ate more and 
danced more. Tom bent suddenly to kiss 
Una’s slim, white fingers; she saw him sur- 
reptitiously holding her hand below the ta- 
ble. Once Una rumpled his hair good- 
naturedly, teasingly, and his flush pro- 
claimed his pleasure. 

Chan felt herself turning icy cold and 
ill. Her small fingers gripped the table 
edge hard as she tried to cling to dignity 
and keep up appearances. 

At her other side Bob Hawthorne began 
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to talk to her about current plays. She 
wondered if he had seen and understood 
her misery. Then her courage swept back 
and put her misery aside. She answered 
Hawthorne and won a laugh. She began 
to laugh a little, and was gay again. 

Tom Barton might do as he pleased. He 
was nothing more to her. She was the 
gayest of the party when they separated. 

Tom put her-into a taxi and sat close 
beside her. The streets were quiet now; 
almost deserted. 

Tom sighed and stretched his legs before 
him. 

‘ Alone at last!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Chan, 
my darling!” 

He slipped his arm about her shoulders 
and leaned closer. 

Chan sat unresisting, unnoticing, talking 
happily, telling him how she enjoyed his 
friends. 

Tom said impatiently in the middle of 
her talk: ‘“ Forget that. Let’s talk about 
you and me. Oh, Chan!” 

He bent closer still, his lips seeking hers. 

Chan met his look with eyes wide open 
and laughing a little. She said with gentle 
merriment: 

“‘' You always had a good line, Tom, dar- 


ling, but don’t let’s be silly. It was a love- 
ly evening, and I’m tired now.” 

He drew back, puzzled, and suddenly 
they had reached her hotel. 

Tom clung to her hand in the quiet 
lounge. 

“‘When do I see you again, Chan?” 


“Make it soon, Tom. I'll be just dy- 
ing to see you, and thank you prettily for 
all your hospitality. You are rather a 
dear, you know. Yes, call me up any 
time.” 

She meant in her bitter heart: “ Don’t 
bother ever to try to reach me again,” and 
somehow Tom knew that she meant that. 

He made a baffled gesture and hastily 
said good night. 


VIII 


CHAN MEDLEE fled to the refuge of her 
room. She snapped on all the electric 
lights and stood before the pier glass, star- 
ing at her hated reflection. Suddenly she 
snatched at the pink frock. 

She stepped out of it, a lithe, boyish 
little figure in brief silk knickers and long 
silk hose. She caught theshated fabric be- 
tween her hands with a wild impulse to 
rend it to shreds. 
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Then her good common sense and life- 
time training prevailed. Instead of tear- 
ing it she draped the little dress over a 
hanger in her closet and rubbed her face 
clean with a towel. She looked in the glass 
again, and somehow liked herself better. 

“IT could kill Tom Barton,” she assured 
her reflection savagely, and then she was 
crying, sobbing as if her heart would break 
and groping blindly for the bed whereon 
to fling herself. 

In the midst of her grief Chan pulled 
up short. She sat up and mentally ad- 
dressed the quiet room. 

‘““ It was my fault, partly,” she admitted. 
“T looked like something cheap, and he 
was ashamed of me before all those smart 
people. I don’t blame him, but I could 
wring his neck just the same. He was so 
smug, like a fat, overstuffed pussy cat. Oh, 
I'll show Tom Barton!” 

She was on her feet with the thought. 
It was a long time before even she thought 
to slip into a negligee, so busy was she pac- 
ing the room, visualizing one revenge after 
another. 

Tom meant nothing more to her, so she 
assured herself. There never could be any 
tenderness between them. But the idea 
of his presuming on three years’ advantage 
in the city to patronize her! The Medlees 
were a lot better than any Bartons in 
Graniteport. 

Her plans were chaotic, but they always 
reached the same final scene, a scene in 
which Chan had become the sort of suc- 
cess Tom worshiped and he returned to her 
abashed, dazzled, ashamed of himself. And 
then— 

“Tm a fool,” Chan said suddenly, and 
went into the bathroom to fill a tub with 
hot water. Relaxed by its warmth, she 
crept into her strange bed and miraculous- 
ly forgot all her annoyances. 
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Chan toyed with the idea of her future 
for several days, uncertain what to do, 
abashed and a little afraid. She felt com- 
petent with her business training, but how 
to apply that competence? 

She began to realize how unconsciously 
she had relied on Tom. The knowledge 
that he was in New York had made every- 
thing seem easy: She could always turn 
to him for advice. 

But now her pride would never let her 
turn to Tom in any need. She was going 
to fight her own battles, win her own suc- 
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cess, and show Tom Barton she was no 
fool. 

He had telephoned once since the party, 
asking her to spend an evening with him. 
Chan’s refusal had been properly airy and 
irritating. She could tell by the way he 
terminated the telephone call. Let him 
worry. It would do him good! 

She was walking on Fifth Avenue, think- 
ing of Tom, and feeling small and rather 
forlorn in spite of her righteous anger when 
she unexpectedly found herself being ad- 
dressed, more, grasped by the arm. The 
interrupter was Una Wilbur. 

Una was smart, with a businesslike so- 
briety in tailored clothes and modish little 
hat. Chan thought her even more radiant- 
ly beautiful than before, and wondered at 
Una’s sincerity when the blond beauty as- 
sured her how smart she was looking. 

Chan had improved, she knew that. 
Further study had convinced her of her 
first mistakes. A new dress of hunter’s 
green emphasized the charm of her slight- 
ness and youth, without flaunting it. Her 
round, green felt was almost girlish, but so 
was the natural Chan, and this only pro- 
claimed that she was making the most of a 
distinct personality. 

“T’ve been meaning to telephone you,” 
Una explained. ‘Come, have tea with me 
right now. I’m dying for a chance to sit 
down quietly and smoke. It’s been a tough 
day.” 

A large room off Fifth Avenue had been 
tricked out as an open patio that might 
have been Spanish or Italian, or perhaps 
only pure Hollywood. But it was quiet 
and pleasant, with subdued lights and 
candles twinkling on the many little tables 
and leisurely afternoon groups idling 
through the pleasant hour. 

Una found an isolated table and, fitting a 
cigarette into a more conservative holder 
than the long, coral toy Chan had admired, 
turned her violet eyes on her guest. 

“Welcome to our city,” she smiled. 
“Mind if I tell you that I like you a lot?” 

“ Oh—do you?” 

“Yes, I do. Maybe you didn’t think 
so at first, on our little party?” 

Chan was embarrassed. 

“Why, I’m sure—” she began. 

“ Perhaps you thought I made a little 
free with your particular young man?” 

Chan’s eyes sought the table. Her fingers 
played with a glass of water. 

“Tom isn’t my young man. He hasn’t 
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been for years,” she said steadily in a low 
voice. 

““ Now, don’t be rough on Tom. He’s a 
good sort. Pretty much the small boy, 
like a lot of men who come here and catch 
on rather unexpectedly, but all right.” 

“‘ Of course he is,” Chan agreed loyally. 
“‘T just meant that I don’t happen to be in 
love with him—any more. You see, it was 


more than three years ago Tom went away. 
Lots of things happen in three years.” 
Una changed the subject tactfully. 
“What are your own plans? Why did 
you come here?” 
Chan explained her dilemma. 
training? What 


“You had _ business 
business?” 

“ Fish,” Chan said, and laughed as she 
added: “ And whatever I do, I’ve made a 
vow I'll never look on a fish again, except, 
maybe, one I order to eat. No, I’m here 
to forget porgies and mackerel and cod, 
that’s flat! And I hope I never see an oil- 
skin slicker again or a sou’wester hat or 
boots. And I sincerely hope I never see a 
small town where my business is every- 
body’s property!” 

She drew a long breath. 

“What should I do? I’ve got a little 
money. Do—do you suppose I could buy 
a little business—or start something?” 

Una smiled. 

“My dear, you can start anything you 
want in this town, and if you’ve got an 
ounce of sense you can get away with it, 
too. No fooling. All sorts of women are 
starting little businesses, and those who 
have any—well, backbone—and common 
sense, are making good. Decide what you 
want to do, then go after it. And if you 
want advice or help, come to me. I prob- 
ably won’t know, but I know where to find 
out things.” 

Una Wilbur talked with enthusiasm. Her 
direct honesty pleased Chan and won her 
confidence. She began to glow with an 
enthusiasm of her own. 

Una told her of her own early struggles 
in the city, of her accidental entry into the 
business of selling gilt edged securities to a 
list of customers she had built up little by 
little; of her struggles and her triumphs. 

“Sooner or later somebody will tell you 
how much I earn,” she smiled. ‘“ Don’t be 
too impressed. Just divide the figure by 
half and you'll probably come close to the 
real thing. Everybody in New York lies 
either about how much he earns or how 
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much his friends earn—sometimes both. 
Well, I do pretty well, and I like it. And 
so will you when you find something that 
suits you and you begin to build your own 
success. Believe me, that’s a wonderful 
tonic for any kind of trouble.” 

“T’m going to do something. I’m going 
to make some kind of a place for myself,” 
Chan vowed as they parted. 

“Of course you are, dear. And, mean- 
time, come see me. Here’s my address— 
and I don’t mean maybe.” 

Chan began to study the classified ad- 
vertising in a daily newspaper, devoting her 
attention to business opportunities. Una 
had mentioned this as a source of sugges- 
tions for one who had no definite enterprise 
in mind. 

For a time the results were discouraging. 
She did not care to invest in cigar stores, 
delicatessens or groceries, and these seemed 
to be the items most generally on the mar- 
ket. One morning she found a different 
advertisement that roused her interest. It 
read: 

SHOPPING SERVICE: Long established, 

with big list of active customers. An op- 

portunity for man or woman who would like . 

to build up well paid business career. 

Chan sought out the address, the D & M 
building just off Broadway in the Twenties. 
A small office contained desks, letter files, 
indices, and two girls who appeared to be 
extremely busy. An even smaller interior 
office was just large enough for a sleek- 
haired, aristocratic and handsome man in 
his thirties, and a chair for a visitor. This, 
according to the legend on the door, was 
the Cameo Shopping Service, and the very 
name was alluring. 

The handsome man with the sleek hair 
was Austin Roner, and he admitted au- 
thorship of the advertisement Chan had in 
her purse. 

Roner explained the nature of his busi- 
ness. The Cameo service advertised in 
various publications offering to purchase 
clothing, novelties and any manner of 
modish trifles for its women clients without 
charging any fee. It was a sort of unpaid 
errand boy for customers who could not 
reach the big city to do their personal shop- 
ping. 

The profits, Mr. Roner explained, were 
the discounts allowed the agency by the 
various shops and department stores. The 
agency kept in touch with its customers 
through a twice-a-month letter filled with 
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chat about fashions and new things seen in 
the city. 

Its claim on their attention was the fact 
that it was sensitive to the fickle pulse of 
fashion and took a personal interest in the 
problems of the woman in Grand Forks or 
South Bend or Galveston who wanted to 
wear the last word in a new fall coat, or 
hat, or silk hosiery, or whatever she wanted. 

Opposite the talkative and interesting 
Mr. Roner sat Chan, upright, bright eyed 
and interested, looking much more the child 
than the woman, so that occasionally Mr. 
Roner found himself taking extra pains to 
make his statements simple. Then Chan 
would ask a question shrewdly, and Mr. 
Roner would revise his opinion of her again. 
Chan might look little girlish, but Mr. 
Roner understood he was dealing with 
something more than a child. 


IX 


HER OWN 


Cuan left the interview with Austin 
Roner impressed with the opportunities of 
the Cameo service. 

When she reached her hotel Tom Bar- 
ton was waiting for her in the little lounge. 

“You seem to be a pretty busy person,” 
he greeted her. “I’ve telephoned three 


times and missed you. Thought I’d better 
just camp on your trail and be sure of you 
this time.” 

Chan was absurdly glad to see him. She 
forced herself to remember that Tom had 
failed her just when she most needed him. 
Her welcome was pleasant, but it let Tom 
know that while they had been lifetime 
friends he need expect no warm personal 
interest from her now. 

She was pleased to watch Tom’s surrep- 
titious appraisal of the changes in her cos- 
tume and appearance. He thought much 
better of her. 

“Yes,” Chan exulted mentally, “ clothes 
make a difference with you, my lad! You 
didn’t look at me like that just because I’m 
Chan Medlee.” 

Tom proposed dinner and an evening 
out. Chan accepted with the proviso that 
she return to her hotel early, as she was 
very busy. 

“ Got a job?” Tom asked quickly. “ I’ve 
been crazy to hear all about your plans. 
I’m glad you found something, and if I 
can help any—” 

“I’m thinking of investing in a busi- 
ness,” Chan said modestly. ‘“ There are 
a lot of details to settle yet.” 
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Tom’s face flushed with excitement. 

“ You're going to buy a business? What, 
Chan?” 

Chan laughed lightly. 

“T’m not quite ready to talk about it 
yet, Tom,” she explained easily. ‘“‘ It looks 
like a good opportunity, but I haven’t de- 
cided yet. I’ll have to see about raising a 
little more capital, for one thing.” 

“ Well, look here, what is it you’re going 
to buy?” 

“Td rather not talk about it yet.” 

“ Not to me!” 

“ No, not even to you, Tom.” 

By his face she knew that he was fight- 
ing down his exasperation. 

“Chan,” he said hurriedly, “I’m not 
asking out of idle curiosity. This town is 
full of traps for people like you who have a 
little money to invest. I don’t want to see 
you make a fool of yourself.” 

“Thank you, Tom dear!” 

“ Now wait, listen to me! You’re my 
friend, aren’t you? And I’ve lived in New 
York three years and you haven’t. And 
I’m a man and in business and—” 

“Yes?” Chan interrupted, her tone 
sweetly acid. ‘“ And I suppose that being 
a man and holding a job in business just 
naturally makes you competent to know 
so very much more than any mere woman 
can ever hope to know, poor things!” 

Tom’s eyes widened. 

“An Amazon!” he exclaimed in mock 
dismay. He melted Chan’s heart with his 
sudden grin, the little boyish grin that so 
delighted her when they were comrades and 
sweethearts both. ‘An ardent feminist, 
you!” 

“Yes, I am. Why not? I believe in 
women, the new kind. They can do just 
as much as men in any profession. Look 
at your friend, Una Wilbur.” 

“Chan dear, I’m not going to argue the 
woman question with you.” Tom was very 
serious. “I believe in your business ability 
and everything else. But if you were a man 
I’d want to do the same thing for you. I’d 
want to know all about this business and 
give you my best advice—yes, and investi- 
gate it for you. You’re talking about in- 
vesting your money. Well, don’t you see 
I don’t want to let you in for any kind of 
a swindle. What kind of a friend would I 
be?” 

“‘ What kind of a friend have you been?” 
Chan’s heart cried reproachfully. ‘ What 
kind of a friend were you when I needed 
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you most—when you left me and broke my 
heart?” 

Aloud she said with that same myste- 
rious, smiling confidence that so enraged 
Tom: 

“That’s sweet of you, darling, awfully 
sweet! J wouldn’t think of bothering you, 
though. You're terribly busy, I know, all 
wrapped up in important things. I can’t 
ask you to drop your affairs for my little 
humble investments.” 

“But, darn it all, Chan! You've got to 
get competent advice from somebody who 
knows.” 

“Oh!” Chan exclaimed laughingly. “ If 
that’s what’s bothering you, I am going to, 
Tom. Una Wilbur promised to investigate 
my investments and advise me. And you 
say yourself Una’s as shrewd as any busi- 
ness man in New York.” 

Tom’s struggle with himself was evident. 
Obviously he was irritated and outraged at 
the idea that his voice was not to be the 
deciding vote in Chan’s affairs. Obviously 
he was puzzled and hurt by her refusal to 
let him dictate. Just as certainly he be- 
lieved in the ability of Una, believed in it 
because he had boasted to Chan about it 
and would have been ashamed to appear in- 
consistent. He was caught in a trap of his 
own making. 

Tom swallowed hard and mumbled: “ All 
right, if you think Una knows better than 
I do.” His eyes widened. “I didn’t know 
you’d been seeing such a lot of her?” 

“‘ Oh, yes, Una’s a dear.” 

Chan hoped she would be forgiven for 
the lie implied. Meeting Una once at tea 
scarcely could be called an intimate friend- 
ship. 

“That’s fine,” Tom agreed, trying hard 
to be loyal to Una. 

But he continued to regard Chan with 
such a hurt look in his eyes that she was on 
the point of relenting several times during 
dinner. 

After dinner they strolled a little along 
the brilliant avenue, glamorous in the cool 
of the late summer evening. Dutifully Tom 
turned her toward home when Chan sug- 
gested it, although she could see that the 
effort cost him a struggle. 

His preoccupation became more marked 
as they neared her hotel. He stopped final- 
ly and claimed her attention. 

“ Chan, about you and me—about what 
we promised each other one time— Don’t 
you want to talk about it?” 
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Chan’s laugh tried hard to be gentle and 
forgiving. 

“Tom, dear, we were crazy kids! Let’s 
forget our foolishness. There’s nothing to 
explain.” 

“Yes, but there is something to ex- 
plain. I want to tell you why I—” 

“No, Tom, don’t let’s rake up the past. 
Oh, believe me, I’m not bitter about any- 
thing. We'll drop it.” 

She took his arm and urged him to walk, 
setting a faster pace. 

“ But I want to see you!” Tom protest- 
ed. “I want to see a lot of you. I want— 
Oh, give me a chance. Don’t you see that 

” 

“Tom,” Chan said firmly, “you don’t 
love me. It’s not necessary to make your- 
self think you do. I’m perfectly happy as 
things are.” 

“ But—but don’t you want to see me? 
Can’t we be pals?” 

Chan bit her lips before she spoke. 

“Maybe, but not right now. I’m not 
sure that I’ve got time to see much of you 
right now, Tom. I’m going to be awfully 
busy with my own affairs. Good night.” 

She gave him her hand and a friendly 
smile and turned into the refuge of her 
hotel. 

She exulted, alone in her room, exulted 
in having done very well indeed. She had 
showed Tom Barton that two could play at 
the game of forgetting. 

In buoyant spirits she told herself that 
she had acted exactly as she felt about 
Tom. Then again, as had happened that 
night of the party, scalding tears were over- 
flowing her eyes and her heart seemed to be 
breaking. 

A voice within her cried out: ‘ Tom! 
Oh, Tom! You promised you’d remember 
—always!” 

x 


IN better spirits Chan Medlee telephoned 
to Una Wilbur’s apartment next day. A 
hallboy told her that Miss Wilbur was out 
of the city for the rest of the week. 

Chan’s spirits were dashed by the news. 

Austin Roner had offered her the Cameo 
service for twelve hundred dollars, lock, 
stock and barrel. Roner made a point of 
his desire to make a quick sale in order to 
attend to a crisis in other business in the 
West. 

The Cameo seemed to Chan exactly the 
sort of opportunity she desired. It was a 
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personal service which she could manage 
alone if necessary, or if business justified 
she might build up a considerable staff. 

Roner had shown her his order books 
and his indexed records of transactions. He 
appeared to have a considerable list of 
active customers; the collection of his 
profits was taken directly from customers’ 
remittances. Chan saw nothing to suspect 
in the transaction he proposed. 

While she hesitated Roner himself called 
her on the telephone. 

““T wanted to let you know I’ve had an- 
other offer, Miss Medlee,” he explained, 
and his voice was regretful but firm. “ The 
amount my customer will come to is two 
hundred less than I asked you, but I’ve 
had letters from Los Angeles. My prop- 
erty is in difficulties. I want to be on the 
ground to protect it. If you will take this 
thing off my hands and invest your own 
time learning the details so I can get away, 
you can have it for an even thousand. 
Otherwise I’ll have to close with the other 
parties to-day.” 

Chan promised to talk the matter over 
with him at once. She ended by handing 
Roner her check, and before noon found 
herself possessed of the Cameo agency. 

She returned from luncheon with the 
handsome Mr. Roner, and took her leave of 
him at the door of the D. & M. building. 

“The best of luck to you!” he cried 
gayly, waving his stick to hail a taxi as he 
spoke. ‘Sorry to run, but I’ve got to get 
to the bank and a dozen other places before 
evening. Good-by.” 

Alone Chan turned into the office build- 
ing and rode to the proper floor. Alone 
she stood in the hall staring at the legend 
on the door: “ Cameo Shopping Service, A. 
Roner, Mgr.” She determined that her 
first act would be to summon a sign painter 
and substitute for that last line, “ C. 
Medlee, Mgr.” 

She opened the door and provoked a 
small, feminine commotion by so doing. 
The two clerks of the outer office had 
evidently been gossiping, with their heads 
together. Now each was at her own desk, 
rattling typewriter keys, but both suspi- 
ciously out of breath. Their eyes looking 
up to greet her entry, betrayed their guilt. 

Chan nodded good-naturedly, determined 
to overlook small faults, provided they gave 
good general service. She went to the 
inner office and Mr. Roner’s desk, now her 
own. She closed the door, and was alone. 
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Her own business! 
fore her! 

Was it possible that she was still Chandry 
Medlee; that a few weeks ago she had been 
concerned with the catch of Medlee’s old- 
fashioned pole trap and the gasoline bills 
incurred by a small, antiquated launch in 
far-off Graniteport? Actually she was in 
New York; a part of the big city. 

There was a small mirror in the towel 
locker that hung from the wall in one cor- 
ner of her little office. She stared at her- 
self, unbelieving. Except that she looked 
bright-eyed with excitement, she had not 
changed at all. 

Chan clenched her fists and drew a deep 
breath, looking ever so little-girlish as she 
did it. Now to show Tom Barton! 

She sat down at Roner’s recently vacated 
desk, and assumed an air of grave import- 
ance as she reached for the file containing 
proofs of new advertising which must be 
changed. 

A knock at the door interrupted her. 
The visitors were the two girls from the 
outer office, her own employees now. 

‘“‘ Excuse me, Miss Medlee,” said the red- 
haired one, who evidently had drawn the 
lot that made her spokesman. ‘“ We under- 
stood from Mr. Roner that you had bought 
out the business?” : 

“Yes, I have, Miss Mitten.” 

“Well, we were wondering, Miss Mod- 
jeska and me, did you mean to keep us on 
in our work?” 

Chan considered gravely. 

“T hardly know, yet. If the business 
keeps up—and Mr. Roner tells me the busy 
season comes in the fall. Perhaps you 
know more about that than I?” 

“Me?” Miss Mitten queried. “ Lord, 
I’ve only been here ten days. Miss Mod- 
jeska the same, isn’t it, Lulu?” 

“Sure,” Lulu assented. She was round 
and habitually good-natured. 

“Why, then you don’t know this busi- 
ness?” Chan asked. 

Together they chorused, ‘ Unh-uh,” 
shaking their heads vigorously. 

Miss Mitten added: “ We came together, 
me and Miss Modjeska. We was in busi- 
ness school together and we seen his ad in 
the papers. He said it was steady work, 
and a chance to buy swell clothes at a big 
discount.” 

Miss Mitten went on with her account, 
but Chan’s thoughts were elsewhere. Roner 
had assured her that both girls were long 
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experienced, and understood the business. 
She did not relish this deception. And 
how long had the business been established, 
actually? 

To satisfy that inquiry, she went to the 
agent of the D. & M. Building. She 
learned that Austin Roner had opened his 
office just three weeks before, and, so far as 
the agent knew, there never had been a 
Cameo service until he had that sign 
painted on the door. 

Alone in her office, some of Chan’s first 
enthusiasm cooled. She realized, uneasily, 
that she knew very little indeed of the de- 
tails of this shopping service Austin Roner 
had sold her. 

Also she realized the responsibility of 
meeting a pay roll. Presently the first of 
the month would be along, and there would 
be office rent, an additional expense. And 
bills from the advertising agency, no doubt. 

“IT guess I won’t have much time to 
worry about Tom Barton for the next few 
weeks,” Chan thought grimly. 

In that she proved an excellent prophet. 


XI 


To all intents and purposes, the Cameo 
agency was a swindle. Austin Roner had 
sold Chan a few pieces of shabby office fur- 
niture and the current liabilities of a pay 
roll, office rent and bills for advertising. 
The customers he spoke of so blithely, and 
the business indicated by his books, did not 
exist. 

It was on a fine, brisk Thursday of the 
following week that the full import of these 
facts dawned upon Chan. She sat at her 
desk in the little inner office, a number of 
letters and papers before her. 

Added in hasty columns on the back of 
one of these letters were her calculations of 
expenses and present possible income. The 
dreary figures proved, beyond argument, 
that, at present, the entire business was sick 
and near to death. She had paid a thou- 
sand dollars of her small capital for some- 
thing that existed only in the living imag- 
ination of Mr. Austin Roner. 

Two young women clerks sat idle in the 
outer office, and every minute they sat 
there Chan must pay for. Every minute 
she sat at her desk in this busy, modest of- 
fice building on a side street, she must pay 
for to a landlord. 


She saw very plainly now what she had 
not seen while under the spell of the plaus- 
ible schemer who had sold her the business. 
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Chan pressed her hands to her aching 
head. She arose from the desk and strode 
to the office’s one window. It commanded 
a view of an airshaft and the windows of 
several offices neighboring on that aperture. 
It was not an inspiring view, and, on a day 
like this, it suggested principally the local 
color and atmosphere of a prison. 

Chan was crushed. She had been a fool, 
and now she saw it. She had refused 
Tom’s offer of advice and help; she had 
rushed in without waiting to ask Una. What 
she had done was solely upon her own 
responsibility. 

The walls of the little office seemed to 
press in upon her. The air choked her. 
She was stunned and beginning to be ter- 
rified of the future, as well. 

She snatched up her hat and spoke briefly 
to the bright-eyed and curious little Miss 
Mitten. 

“Out to lunch,” Chan said. “I may 
not be back until late. You girls take care 
of things.” 

This last instruction was a hollow form. 
Neither Miss Mitten nor Miss Modjeska 
had anything to take care of, unless it was 
their manicures. 

Chan felt that she must get into the open 
air, under the blue sky if possible. She re- 
membered Central Park, and took her be- 
wilderment to that bit of woodland in the 
midst of an overcrowded, clamorous and 
heartless island. 

Chan walked twice around the lake, a 
small, nervous, harassed little refugee from 
her own reproachful thoughts, before she 
became aware that the day was fine and 
there was a blue sky above her. The 
natural color had coe back into her 
cheeks. She was breathing deeper. 

She stopped to smile at a pudgy little 
toddler leading an absurd wire-haired dog 
on a leash. The smile did her good. She 
looked about, and was aware of trees and 
lawns and rocks basking in the sun, of the 
sparkle of light against the blue lake, of 
mothers and nursemaids and a _never- 
ending procession of cars of all sorts along 
the asphalted drive. 

She saw New York’s incredible gilded 
towers in the distance, and a conviction 
came upon her that she still lived in a nor- 
mal, happy world, a world where only she 
had got out of step. 

“Chan, you’ve been a fool again,” she 
told herself, sitting on a bench. “ It isn’t 
the first time, either, but what of it? You 
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can’t change what you did, but you can 
help it, somehow.” 

Much later she found a telephone and 
was fortunate in reaching Una Wilbur. 
Presently she was in a small, comfortable 
apartment in an old-fashioned building in 
the Eighties, near the park, and Una was 
pouring tea and explaining that she was de- 
lighted to see her again. 

With few preliminaries, Chan plunged 
into the recital of her business fiasco. 

Una’s lovely blue eyes widened. She laid 
a hand on her visitor’s, comfortingly. 

“Those things happen,” she said, her 
manner casual. “Your Mr. Roner, no 
doubt, is one of the sharp swindlers who 
use classified advertising to find their vic- 
tims. The newspaper will be glad to know 
of him, and use every means to convict him, 
if he can be found. We'll see that they 
hear all about it. But the real question is, 
what are you going to do about yourself?” 

“T’m going to make that business go,” 
Chan announced calmly. 

Una stared at her. She looked very 
young, and her slightness and the childlike 
eyes, so gray and clear, gave her an air of 
inexperience. And yet there was some- 
thing firm about Chan’s look, something 
powerful about her small, round chin and 
the line of her lips, and her steady self- 
assurance. She looked a little girl, and in- 
experienced, but was she? 

“ T’ve thought it all out,’’ Chan went on. 
“You know I come from New England 
people. I was taught to get some value 
for the money I spend. I don’t believe in 
crying over lost money, but my father used 
to say it was a fine thing to learn by your 
mistakes—and I think I can.” 

“T don’t think it, I know it,” Una agreed, 
and her hand pressed Chan’s more firmly. 
“ What is your plan?” 

“ T think Mr. Roner’s idea is a good one,” 
Chan began. “ There’s a chance to build 
up a real business in the Cameo agency. If 
Mr. Roner hadn’t been so anxious to get 
rich quick he might have seen it himself. 
Well, I’m going to try to build it up. Tl 
have to let the clerks go; they were just a 
blind to make the place seem busy. Then 
there’s the rent. I guess it’s going to be 
quite a problem all right. But I talked to 
a lot of the big shops, and they encouraged 
me to go on with it. I know it will suc- 
ceed!” 

“ You'll succeed,” Una cried enthusiasti- 
cally. “I believe in you. Look here, 
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Chan, I’d like to invest a little capital in 
your idea; enough so you can swing things 
for six months. Will you let me?” 

To Una’s surprise Chan shook her head 
resolutely. 

“You're a dear to suggest it,” she said; 
“but that’s one thing I can’t do. I—I 
guess it runs in our blood. You see if this 
thing is good, I’m going to keep it all for 
myself. And if it isn’t any good I cer- 
tainly am not going to let you in for any 
of the losses. I like you.” 

Una leaned back against the gay cre- 
tonne cushions in her big wing chair. She 
smoked silently, waving her long, jade 
holder while she considered her small and 
surprising friend. Her violet eyes half 
closed. 

“T guess you’ll make out, all right,” she 
decided finally. ‘You know what you 
want, and that’s a big step toward getting 
it.” 

Suddenly, Chan’s gray eyes grew con- 
fused. Her lips parted and hesitated over 
her request. She grew pink with em- 
barassment. 

“ Please—if you see Tom—will you 
promise not to say a word about any of 
this to him? If—if he asks you how I’m 
getting along in business, just say you 
guess I’m doing all right?” 

Una laughed. 

“ You're afraid of his, ‘I told you so!’ ” 

“Ves, I am,” Chan replied honestly. 

“With all the other things I’ve been 
through I don’t know whether I could 
stand that from him, just now. I—TI high- 
hatted Tom. Maybe I was a fool not to 
let him advise me, but—” She shook her 
small head impatiently. ‘“ No, darn it, I 
wasn’t a fool!” 

“Not if you feel that way about it, 
dear,” Una laughed. Her voice softened, 
“Look here, Chan darling, Tom disap- 
pointed you pretty badly!” 

“ He made me furious,” Chan answered, 
her voice low and bitter. 

“ But you still love him?” 

“T do not. I never can again. He— 
he was ashamed of me. I could stand any- 
thing else, his neglect, his losing all interest, 
forgetting all we planned, but to be 
ashamed of me!” 

She stared back at her new friend, her 
gray eyes bitter, narrowing with pain. 

“Chan,” said Una gently, “I’m not in 
love with Tom Barton, but I like him. And 
I like you. Let me tell you what’s hap- 
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pened to him. It happens to lots of young 
fellows like Tom when they come to New 
York and advance themselves faster than 
they expected to. They become worshipers 
of success. They spread all sorts of wild 
tales about the rapid advances other men 
are making and they lash themselves into 
a sort of frenzy of ambition to get ahead, 
too. It’s a phase of their growing up days. 
And Tom Barton hasn’t completely grown 
- yet. When he does, you'll be proud of 
im!” 

“No, I won’t!” Chan cried hastily. 
“ But I'll make him mighty anxious and 
proud to claim my acquaintance.” 

Una waved the jade cigarette holder and 
gazed dreamily at the smoke spirals left on 
the still air. 

“ Well, I don’t know but that might be 
about the best thing that could happen to 
Tom,” she decided. 


XII 


CHAN MEDLEE wrote to Martin Poole 
in Graniteport, explaining her urgent need 
of whatever cash he could realize from the 
sale of the Medlee property. Poole’s 
answer was discouraging. He wrote that 
the village property could not be expected 
to convert itself into cash with the rapidity 
of Fifth Avenue holdings. 

The bank had advanced all it thought 
fit to risk against the assets of the estate. 
He was trying to sell and would advise her 
the minute anything came of his efforts. 

Martin Poole’s letter concluded: 


Both as the trustee of your father’s estate and 
your friend, I would advise you to return to your 
old home town. Come back among friends who 
love you, Chan, and who loved and respected your 
father and mother. This is your home, and you 
can count on us to see that you find means to 
support yourself here. There is really quite a 
good opening in the bank, if you want to fit your- 
self into a worthwhile job. And some day, who 
knows, the right man will come along and you'll 
be settling your own nice home right here on the 
ground your folks have known since they came 
to America. 


‘“* No—thank—you,” Chan said firmly, 
addressing the letter she had just read. 

Well, there was nothing to be expected 
from the estate for the present. If she 
was to save the business and her self-re- 
spect, she would have to do so entirely by 
her own efforts. 

Her first act was to quit her hotel and 
find a cheap furnished room. It was not 


very comfortable, three flights up and in a 
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house that always smelled faintly of much 
cooking and no little dust, but it cost much 
less. She got her few belongings moved 
and settled the same day Poole’s letter 
came. 

The Cameo agency now lacked the ser- 
vices of Miss Mitten and Miss Modjeska. 
What few letters there were to be answered 
and information to be filed, Chan could 
attend to in her spare time, and of that 
she had plenty. 

But even with these economies she 
lacked enough capital to meet her office 
rent and pay for the necessary advertising. 
And the business that had developed thus 
far scarcely paid for the postage and 
stationery. 

Martin Poole’s estimate of the attrac- 
tions of Graniteport seemed much more 
convincing to Chan before the first of the 
following month. 

She walked from the office building 
toward her lonely furnished room at dusk 
of a gray fall evening. The streets were 
crowded to the curbs with a foreign born 
population released from their labors in 
garment lofts. 

From curb to curb the traffic snarled 
and hooted and clanged. A mean wind 
blew waste paper and dust in annoying 
clouds. 

Chan moved along, jostled by many 
shoulders, denied even the intoxication of 
a brisk, swinging walk. 

She experienced her first homesickness, 
a wild longing for the peace of Granite- 
port’s elm shaded streets and the twilight 
descending over the town like a blessing. 
She was sick for the welcoming lights of 
the old, square, white house and the smell 
of baking biscuits and fresh codfish cakes 
from the kitchen. She longed for Rose 
and her chatter and the warm welcome she 
knew would always be hers in her sister’s 
new home. 

Contrasted with her longings, the city 
seemed noisy, harsh and hostile. The faces 
about her were alien and wolfish. Who 
cared about Chan Medlee here? If she 
ever succeeded, life would be only a dusty 
vista; if she failed or died she must die 
alone! 

She wanted Tom, her sweetheart; missed 
him as though a part of her being had been 
taken from her. 

Her landlady met her as she entered the 
hall. 

‘A gemp’man’s waiting to see you, Miss 
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Medlee,” she announced. 
parlor there.” 

“Who?” Chan demanded, astonished. 

“I didn’t catch the name, Miss Medlee. 
Says he’s an old friend of yours. Second 
time he’s called to-day. Right in the par- 
lor, there.” 

Could it be Tom? 

Since their little dinner, Chan had heard 
from Tom only once and that time had 
discouraged his intended call. And yet 
she longed for him now. She felt suddenly 
that she could run to Tom and lay her 
head on his shoulder and resign her cares 
to his strength without a moment’s struggle. 

She paused anxiously at the dim mirror 
in the hall umbrella stand, powdering her 
nose, straightening her little green hat. Her 
heart beat high as she opened the parlor 
door and peeped within. 

It was not Tom Barton, but Mr. Portus 
Throop, recently of Graniteport, who sat 
erect in a stiff chair awaiting her and still 
blissfully unconscious that she was spying 
on him. 

Chan’s impulse was to close the door 
softly and fly to the safety of her own 
room. But the landlady was just behind 
her, lingering in the hall, possessed of a 
keen curiosity about Miss Medlee and her 
caller. 

Chan summoned all her self-possession 
and exclaimed brightly: 

“Why, Mr. Throop! Whatever in the 
world has brought you to New York?” 

Portus Throop sprang from his chair, 
whirling about to face her. 

He was elegant in a pin stripe suit 
whose coat fitted snugly about his lean old 
waist, whose shoulders were obviously 
padded. He wore his spats and carried the 
famous stick and in his left lapel was an 
elegant gardenia. 

“Well, well, well!” Graniteport’s Romeo 
said rapidly. ‘“ Chan—our little Chan, 
heh, heh, heh!” 

Instantly he had hooked the cane over 
his arm and advanced upon her, both hands 
outstretched. 

Chan extended her own hand and tried 
not to wince at the touch of his leathery 
palms. 

“ Surprised, you, eh, Chan? Kind of 
knocked you off your feet?” 

“I’m surprised,” Chan admitted, sitting 
carefully beyond arm’s length of Mr. 
Throop’s own chair. “I didn’t imagine 
you'd start traveling at your age.” 
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“ What, what? My age? Oh, come 
now, my dear, to a little girl like you 
maybe I might seem a mite along in years, 
but really—heh, heh, you will have your 
joke, Chan.” 

“ T always was such a girl for fun,” Chan 
agreed with a sigh half weariness, half 
exasperation. 

“ Well, I just ran up to see you, to be 
right honest about it,” Mr. Throop said, 
fixing his bright, avid eyes on her tired 
young face. ‘“ How’s everything, Chan? 
About ready to come back among folks 
that love you, eh?” 

“No, I’m not,” Chan replied steadily. 

Mr. Throop clucked anxiously. 

“ Now, now — well, youth will have its 
fling. And I suppose a big town like this 
is the place for flings, eh?” 

He leered wickedly and Chan looked 
away lest she shudder at the satyric 
wrinkled mask that was his face. 

“ Well, I was hoping maybe you could 
spare time to pass an hour or so with an 
old friend,” Mr. Throop continued hastily. 
“Only can afford to spend one day in 
town. Thought likely we’d go out and 
have a cozy little dinner some nice place 
and—and, well if you’d like to see a show, 
or anything. Got a lot of gossip to pass 
on, Chan. All about Rose and everybody.” 

“T would like that,” Chan agreed sud- 
denly. “I won’t be ten minutes getting 
ready. Please wait here—and thank you, 
Mr. Throop.” 

She hurried to her dressing, feeling al- 
most friendly toward her unexpected caller. 
She had been desperately lonely and rea- 
lized it now. 

Prospect of hearing from Rose and the 
village brightened her immensely, even if 
the messenger was old Portus Throop. She 
assured herself as she dressed that really 
Mr. Throop meant kindly and his matri- 
monial intentions, while misplaced, were 
just a little pathetic. 


XIII 


CHAN chose a restaurant of ultra respect- 
able and very domestic atmosphere, not far 
from her rooming house. There, she knew, 
she might listen to Mr. Throop’s gossip in 
comfort, and yet could scarcely do any- 
thing that would cause her elderly suitor to 
return to the village with any idea that the 
city had made her wild. 

She mentioned, firmly also, that she 
could dine, but must not be expected to 
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spend a riotous evening with Mr. Throop, 
because she needed rest to keep up with 
the demands on her business. 

“My, my, my!” said Portus Throop, 
concernedly. “It seems like you must be 
working harder here in the big town than 
you were back in the village?” 

“I am, a lot harder.” 


“ Do you like your job?” 

“I’m in business for myself. Yes, I 
like it.” 

“Well, you look a little tired. Poor 


child, yes, you do look sort of peaked.. Got 
to be careful of your health, child, all alone 
this way. By the way, see anything of 
young Tom Barton since you’ve been 
here?” 

Oh yes, said Chan, she saw Tom oc- 
casionally, and she gave Mr. Throop a 
glowing account of Tom to take back to 
Graniteport. She owed Tom that loyalty. 

Portus Throop obviously was doing his 
best to be entertaining and lavish. He 
insisted upon ordering the richest and most 
expensive dishes, pressed Chan to enjoy 
them, and even wondered mildly if the 
waiter might be persuaded to serve them 
stronger drinks. Chan convinced him that 
it was not that kind of a restaurant. 

Her host gossiped extensively of the 
town and her old friends. In spite of her 
uneasiness, Chan found herself laughing 
and chattering a little under the stimulus 
of his news and the pleasure of companion- 
ship. They were both in high good 
humor when Mr. Throop paid the check at 
last and suggested strolling. 

In the aristocratic quiet of Gramercy 
Park, Mr. Throop stopped, drew her 
against the park’s iron fence, and revealed 
the purpose of his visit. 

“Chan, I been to a lot of trouble and 
expense following you up here to New York 
and I want to tell you why,” he began. 

“« Just say it was for the pleasure of see- 
ing me, and let it go at that,” Chan inter- 
rupted hastily. 

“Well, so it was, sure enough. But 
more. Yes, sir, a lot more than that. And 
I got to tell you about it. The way you’re 
living just now there don’t seem to be any 
private place to talk at your boarding 
house, so you'll just have to excuse my 
speaking here on the street. Last time I 
called on you, you joked me about wanting 
to marry you, and I took it lightly, not 
wishing to upset you on your sister’s 
wedding day. Well, Chan, I want to say 
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that I’m real serious now in asking you to 
be my wife.” 

“Oh, no!” Chan begged. 
discuss it, Mr. Throop!” 

Portus Throop struck his cane sharply 
against the pavement, and his pouched eye 
gleamed. 

“Yes, sir, let’s do! Chan—Chan, my 
little dear—I’m asking you to marry me, 
honey. I’ve got property and a good name, 
and I’m old enough to take good care of 
you and give you the very best in Granite- 
port. What’s the sense of your going on 
here, trying to make a business go? Throw- 
ing away good money and labor after bad? 
No use trying to tell me you’re succeeding, 
Chan, because I know all about how you 
got swindled into buying a business, and 
how you can’t raise the cash to go on.” 

“ Did Martin Poole tell you that?” Chan 
gasped angrily. 

“1’m not saying. Martin might’ve done 
a bit of talking here and there—but, Lord! 
I got eyes. I can see what you're doing 
and how you're living here. And as for 
young Tom Barton, why Chan, my child, 
I guess even you’ve given up all expecta- 
tions in that line before this. Young cub, 
that’s what he is. Don’t know a fine gal 
when he sees one. So I’m making you my 
offer, and it’s a good one, and all you got 
to do is say you will, to become Mrs. 
Throop any minute you like. And Chan— 
I guess you won’t have cause to regret.” 

“But I’m not going to do it!” Chan 
cried. She faced him with flashing eyes, a 
tense, indignant figure, graceful in her 
scorn. “I told you before, Mr. Throop, 
and I tell you now. I will not marry you. 
I’m sorry, but that’s final. And you'll 
please excuse me now, I’m walking on 
home—alone.”’ 

“Very good,” Throop snapped, striking 
his stick again on the pavement. “If 
that’s how you feel—very good. I shall 
not bother you with any more of my com- 
pany. As for my offer, don’t think you'll 
have any more chance to refuse it, Miss 
_ Chandry Medlee.” 

It was Mr. Throop who walked away. 
He swung his stick as he walked, and his 
squared shoulders and upheld chin 
proclaimed his just indignation. 

Chan watched him merging into the 
shadows of the quiet street, and she thought 
with a pang: ‘“ Why, he’s just a foolish old 
man—and terribly. lonely. I’ve been a 
beast to him!” 


“Let’s not 
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Impulsively, she started to overtake Mr. 
Throop and atone for the rudeness of her 
downright refusal, but just then he turned 
a corner and walked out of her life. 

Chan’s feelings vented themselves in a 
giggle that was half hysterical. 

‘““T guess it’s up to me, from now on,” 
she remarked to the quiet night. ‘“ That’s 
the last of my bridges, and I certainly did 
burn up Mr. Throop! I’m on my own 
with a vengeance. 


XIV 


AFFAIRS of the Cameo agency were in 
too critical a condition to allow Chan to 
think much about Mr. Throop. 

She had figured until her head ached, 
and always the problem ended the same, 
she needed at least enough more capital to 
pay office rent for the next six months. 

Chan decided on a bold move, her last 
resource. She visited the rental agent of 
the building next morning and laid the case 
before him. 

“The business is beginning to go,” she 
explained. “In six months it will be on 
its feet. Meantime I’ve got to have help, 
and what I want of you is credit for office 
rent for a matter of six months. If the 
business can’t pay it by that time, I'll re- 
pay you personally out of money coming 
to me from an estate.” 

The agent smiled and shook his head 
gently. 

“My dear young lady!” he protested. 
“ Really, that’s a very unusual request. I 
don’t doubt your sincerity, but I have no 
authority. I only represent the owner of 
this building. I can’t possibly do such a 
thing.” 

“Who 
coolly. 

“Mr. Benedict Carver.” 

“He lives in New York?” 

“ Y-e-s.”’ 

“‘ May I have his address, please?” 

The agent hesitated. 

“Tt isn’t usual to give it,” he demurred. 
“My job is to attend to all details of the 
building. Mr. Carver never lets himself be 
bothered. He is interested only in the in- 
come from the property.” 

“T was hoping,” Chan smiled, “I 
might get him just a little interested in my 
problem.” 

The agent glanced at her keenly. Then 
he, too, smiled, for Chan’s smile was infec- 
tious. His voice became confidential. 


is the owner?” Chan asked 
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“Tf I let you have the address, will you 
protect me? Tell Mr. Carver you got it 
some other way?” 

Chan promised solemnly. Half an hour 
later her taxi deposited her at the corner of 
Macdougal Alley, that quaint dead-end 
little street near Washington Square, in- 
habited by sculptors and painters. Mr. 
Benedict Carver, it appeared, was a rich 
and talented amateur sculptor. 

The man who finally opened the huge 
green door of a quaint story-and-a-half 
studio wore a very disreputable smock, 
which covered him almost to his feet. He 
was tall and lean, and his gray hair was in 
wild disarray. His dark eyes were nervous 
and far from hospitable, but at sight of the 
slender, brave figure facing him his face 
softened and grew curious. 

“T’m sorry,” he began courteously. “I 
don’t use women models.” 

“ T’m not a model,” Chan answered with 
dignity. ‘I am one of your tenants in the 
D. &. M. Building.” 

Carver looked annoyed. 

“ Any business about that is with the 
agent.” 

“ This, I think, concerns you, Mr. Car- 
ver. May we talk inside?” 

Somewhat reluctantly her host led the 
way into a gaunt, bare studio, whose brick 
walls rose uninterrupted to the big skylight. 
It was not the exotic setting Chan had ex- 
pected, far from it. 

A group, half finished, of heroic-size 
figures occupied a huge platform in the 
center. About it stood mud-stained buckets 
of water, damp, muddy cloths and a big box 
of wet clay. There was dust and damp 
clay underfoot all around the platform. 

Carver led her to a smoke-blackened old 
fireplace at the rear. This nook seemed 
more livable, with several easy chairs, a 
shelf of books and a rug. Beyond, through 
a half open door, Chan glimpsed simple 
living quarters and the sunny green of a 
tiny garden. 

The essentially masculine and very work- 
like atmosphere of the place reassured her 
greatly. It accorded with the lean faced, 
earnest man of thirty-seven whose quizzical 
dark eyes were smiling slightly into hers. 
She plunged at once into her odd request. 

Benedict Carver smoked several cigar- 
ettes while she talked. Occasionally he 
interpolated a shrewd question. In half an 
hour he was well acquainted with the entire 
history of Chan’s business venture, and his 
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dark eyes regarded her with a brighter in- 
gi and a certain respect that pleased 
er. 

“ T'll fix that,” Carver decided when she 
had finished. ‘ Excuse me a minute.” 

He took up a telephone, got his connec- 
tion, and instructed his agent to grant Miss 
Medlee’s request. 

He interrupted Chan’s stammered thanks 
with a smile and a wave of his cigarette. 

“I’m the one to thank you,” he said. 
“T’ve been stuck for two days on a certain 
detail of that big group there, a little tech- 
nical problem. While you were talking the 
solution popped into my head. And if you 
hadn’t interrupted me, heaven knows how 
long I might have been cudgeling my brain. 
An interruption was the very tonic I needed 
this morning—and you are a very charming 
one.” He bowed slightly. ‘“ Would you 
care to look at the sketch? I’m trying a 
group that will express a new idea in a 
patriotic memorial.” 

Chan followed him dutifully to the small 
group in plastelline. Her smile was rapt 
and admiring, while the artist plunged into 
eager explanations. She thought less of 
his work than the man himself, eager, alive 
from head to foot in his enthusiasm. 

She liked Benedict Carver, liked his dark, 
enthusiastic eyes when they lighted in that 
odd way, liked his lean, vital figure and his 
broad, strong white hands that gestured 
oddly in his excitement. She made a 
splendid audience, and Carver was em- 
boldened to show her other sketch groups, 
plaster casts and queer, bold outline draw- 
ings in charcoal, work that he hoped to 
carry out some day. 

“ Life will never be long enough to do it 
all,” he declared. “I’m glad it won't. 
Think of all the years of work I’ve got 
ahead of me! Work is my passion, you 
see. And I’m lucky, too, because I in- 
herited the D. & M. property, and it 
provides me an income. Most sculptors, 
poor devils, starve through life. Nobody 
wants sculpture, not real sculpture. It has 
no value in the market.” 

“ But you love it,” Chan argued. “ How 
splendid to be able to do something, work 
for something that’s an ideal!” 

The dark eyes smiled on her. 

“ That hits the nail on the head! That’s 
what sculptors live for.” 

His interest became more personal as 
he took Chan’s hand and pressed it briefly 
in farewell. 
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“Miss Medlee, I’m going to presume on 
a very short acquaintance. I want to see 
you again. I want to know how you get 
along. Will you come in and have tea with 
me late some afternoon? May I tele- 
phone?” 

Chan promised readily. She hurried into 
the street and toward the elevated, her 
heart singing. 

She had succeeded. She had won her 
chance to prove her business acumen. 
More, she had made a friend. At once she 
knew that she liked and trusted Benedict 
Carver. 

XV 


CHAN told Una Wilbur of her first suc- 
cess a few days later at luncheon. 

“ Benedict Carver!” Una_ exclaimed. 
Her violet eyes smiled curiously. She 
seemed pleased and mysterious. ‘“ Well, 
my dear Chan—” 

“What about him?” Chan asked un- 
easily. She added before Una could an- 
swer: 

“Tf it’s scandalous, don’t say it. I like 
him. I liked him the day I called, and I’ve 
promised to have tea with him to-morrow. 
I warn you, I think we’re going to be good 
friends.” 

Una laughed delightedly. 

“Chan, you are precious! What a little 
spitfire you can be about your friends. It’s 
all right. darling, I haven’t anything to say 
against Benedict Carver. But don’t you 
really know who he is? Did you never 
hear?” 

“T only know that he owns the D. & M. 
Building and makes sculpture.” 

Una leaned forward eagerly. 

“ Chan, my pet, you’ve stepped right out 
into high society and romance!” 

Chan drew back, frowning. 

“Oh, no, Una—why, I—he—” 

“ That’s the beauty of it, you’re so in- 
nocent about it,” Una remarked. ‘“ That’s 
why a man of Carver’s kind would like 
you. Benedict Carver is the last of a fine 
old New York family, dear. I’m surprised 
you never heard of him. They were people 
like the Astors and Vanderbilts, people who 
represented the old aristocracy of New 
York. They lost a good deal of their for- 
tune, although I suppose there’s enough left 
to keep Benedict Carver happy all his life.” 

“T’m glad for his sake,” Chan interpo- 
lated. 

“Tt must have been all of twelve or 
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thirteen years ago that Benedict Carver was 
deserted by the woman who was about to 
become his wife,” Una continued. “ She 
had the bad taste to leave him flat at the 
altar and run off with a young foreigner, a 
man with a title who was visiting America. 
The newspapers made a big fuss about it, 
and Carver’s story was all over the country 
for awhile. Things like that get forgotten 
so quickly, don’t they?” 

Chan was staring across the café, her 
eyes averted, her small hands clenched. 

“What a beast that woman must have 
been!” she breathed angrily. “To shame 
him that way!” 

Una’s curious glance softened. She 
reached across the table to touch Chan’s 
rounded cheek gently. 

“T think she loved the other man, dear, 
the young foreigner. At least they are said 
to be happily married. Perhaps it was one 
of those tragic, one-sided attachments with 
the girl’s parents urging her on.” 

“Mr. Carver is fine—decent,” Chan de- 
clared. ‘‘ Anybody can tell that in a min- 


“Yes, he’s all of that,” Una agreed 
warmly. “I’ve had him pointed out. He 
looks like a real person. And he’s proved 
it, too. Carver didn’t go in for wine, wom- 
en and song when he tried to forget. He 
turned back to his art and he’s kept at 
work ever since, a rather solitary sort of 
person.” 

“J like him all the better for knowing,” 
Chan said. “I’m glad you told me, al- 
though I always felt sure I could trust 
him.” 

“Of course you can, Chan. And I hope 
you do become friends. Seen Tom lately?” 

Chan looked startled at the abrupt 
change of topic. 

“No, I’ve been busy.” 

“* Well, I’ve seen him. He’s asking, beg- 
ging even, for news of you.” 

“Una, you haven’t breathed a word 
about—about my making a fool of my- 
self?” 

“Oh, no!” Una exclaimed hastily. “I 
wouldn’t do that!” 

Chan hoped sincerely that she meant it. 

“T don’t want him ever to know,” she 
exclaimed. “Tom thinks I’m a fool, of 
course, because he always looks on me as 
a little girl. Well, I'll show him!” 

Una stared dreamily at her over the top 
of the inevitable cigarette. 

“T begin to think there’s something in 
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this stuff about the fury of a woman 
scorned,” she drawled. ‘“ And now I have 
something else to propose to you, an apart- 
ment in the building I’m in, a very small 
one and not expensive. That rooming 
house of yours isn’t any place for you. 
Listen, Chan, you can do that much for 
me, listen and let me persuade you.” 

Rather against her own judgment Chan 
yielded to the proposed removal. Her room 
had been depressing and inconvenient and 
the prospect of being neighborly with Una, 
of having advice and friendship was irre- 
sistible. 

She was to discover that Una’s friend- 
ship was indeed valuable in many little 
ways. Una took her education in hand, 
advised her about clothes and manners and 
in the course of several months made a 
very thorough little New Yorker of the 
village girl. 

Chan vowed sturdily that her better 
knowledge of Benedict Carver’s aristocracy 
and wealth should have not the slightest in- 
fluence upon her liking for him. She would 
judge him like anybody else. Except for 
a momentary feeling of embarrassment 
when she had tea with him the day after 
her lunch with Una, she kept her vow. And 
the embarrassment passed rapidly as the 
meal progressed. 

“T knew from the first that I was going 
to like you,” Carver declared as he smiled 
across the candles of his tea table. “ The 
last dozen years I’ve been too busy to make 
friends, and the old ones drop away quickly 
enough. May I walk with you to your 
bus?” 

“ And ride up the Avenue with me?” 
Chan suggested. “If you’ve worked all 
day, you need fresh air.” 

Rumbling up Fifth Avenue, watching 
the winking traffic lights, the evening crowd 
and the everlasting current of shining mo- 
tors in which their bus was seemingly a 
blundering drift log, Carver was silent, 
looking occasionally down on the silent 
companion at his side. 

He said with a start: “I do envy you, 
Miss Medlee!” 

“ Me?” Chan’s gray eyes opened wide. 
“ Why?” 

“ You’re so young—and new to all this.” 
His strong white hand waved outward at 
traffic, crowds, buildings. ‘“ New York, at 
your age! Look at it, child! Do you 
realize that nowhere in the world is there 
anything so fantastic, so incredibly rich, 
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so incredibly varied in its treasures and 
peoples and romance? Have you any idea 
of what’s here, really? I'll bet you have 
not. Architecture, views, human life from 
its grimmest elemental struggles to the ut- 
most suavity of civilization, museums 
crammed with the treasures of all the ages, 
music, theaters, personalities, the whole 
world spread out in a feast and yours to 
sample!” 

Chan’s laugh was a little breathless. 

“‘ Gracious, and all it has seemed to me 
since the day I got here was an El -train, 
a subway, crowded streets and a few shops. 
I’ve been so busy—yes, and I’m so igno- 
rant! How is there any way for me to 
know things like that?” 

Benedict Carver laughed, the first laugh 
Chan had heard from him. He sounded 
boyish and excited. 3 

“Do you know what I’ve been wishing 
all afternoon? I’ve been wishing there were 
some way we could be such good friends 
that you’d let me take you in hand and 
show you the things I love about this town 
of mine.” 

He ended suddenly in mid-sentence and 
shook his head. 

“TI forgot, for the minute. You’re very 
young—and gay. You'll want dancing and 
night clubs and that sort of fun for the next 
ten years,” 

“TI do not!” Chan cried, forgetting her- 
self so completely that near-by passengers 
on the bus turned at sound of her emphatic 
denial. She added hurriedly: 

“T don’t just remember if you asked 
whether you might show me things like 
that, but if you did, the answer is yes! 
Whenever you have any spare time and I 
can make spare time—oh, will you? I do 
wish to learn.” 

They shook hands on the bargain, both 
delighted. Before they separated they had 
agreed upon an engagement the following 
week. ; 

Meantime, in between time there was 
work, always work for Chan. She plunged 
into the exciting game of making a success 
out of a failure and forgot even Benedict 
Carver. But never, quite, could she forget 
Tom and her loneliness for a lost love. 

The advertisements of the Cameo agency 
began to bring a few results. Commissions 
of various sorts had to be attended to, and 
their execution demanded a really expert 
knowledge of shops and current fashions. 
Chan found her customers’ wishes ranged 
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from the acquirement of a new and inex- 
pensive hat to the complete furnishing of a 
suite of rooms. She must know not only 
current fads and fashions, but such other 
subjects as interior decorating, period fur- 
niture, and early American glass, to men- 
tion a few. 

Often she haunted the reference rooms 
of the public library. Much of her spare 
time was devoted to investigating shops, 
not only the smart exclusive ones, but also 
the smaller workshops where clever crafts- 
men and artists labored to reproduce beau- 
tiful things. The more Chan learned, the 
more she found there was yet to learn, and 
she began to love the curious profession she 
had found quite by accident. 

In her rare intervals of playtime there 
was the companionship of Benedict Carver, 
something Chan began to hold dearer with 
every hour they were together, and the un- 
failing friendship of Una Wilbur. 

Tom Barton she saw briefly several 
times, but always in the company of Una 
and her friends. His attitude toward her 
had changed remarkably. There was re- 
spect from him and admiration, too. And 
sometimes Chan detected a glance so wist- 
ful and hurt that she was on the point of 


relenting and taking him back into her 
confidence. 

“ But it’s not me he wants,” she argued 
fiercely with herself, resisting these im- 


pulses. “It’s my success he wants to 
share. He thinks I’m going over big. 
Thank Heaven he doesn’t know the painful 
truth!” 

The painful truth was that the Cameo 
agency, even with its endowment of free 
rental, was leading a precarious business 
existence. Too newly established to com- 
mand any credits, Chan found that every- 
thing must be paid for by cash in advance. 

Theoretically all her customers paid in 
advance also, but it was bad policy to dis- 
courage the repeat orders of pleased pa- 
trons by making that chill demand, and 
sometimes accounts had to run on her 
books, 

Five of the months of her endowment 
had passed. Chan looked up from her 
morning mail with a groan. 

“I don’t see how I can last a week long- 
er,” she told herself. ‘“ What I want is 
just around the corner, and I can’t hold 
out to reach it. What do people use as a 
Substitute for ready money?” 

She paced the little office and stared 
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often from the window into the airshaft, 
loathsomely familiar in its every detail 
from repeated staring on days like this. 

It seemed incredible that she should be 
defeated with victory in her grasp. 

Of the estate in Graniteport there was 
still no news, and in this case that meant 
bad news. Una recently had repeated her 
offer to advance capital, but that Chan 
would not take. Where could she turn? 

Almost she was tempted to close her 
desk and abandon everything, the morning 
mail included, to the janitor and the junk- 
man. Only the thought that two friends 
at least believed in her ability to fight pre- 
vented her putting on her hat and locking 
the door forever. ; 

A letter with a lawyer’s address had — 
crept in among the memorandums and bills 
of the morning mail. She slit it with no 
more hope than the wish that somebody 
had not started legal proceedings of any 
sort. 

The brief enclosure made Chan blink 
rapidly. Before she read it a second time 
she washed her face in cold water to be 
quite sure she was not dreaming. 

The letter said: 


OFFICES OF 
HAYWOOD & HAYWOOD 
Monadnock Bldg. 


Miss Chandry Medlee, 
Cameo Service, D. & M. Bldg., 
City 


Dear Miss MEDLEE: 

We beg to advise that pursuant to instructions 
from a client of this firm we have placed to your 
credit in bank the sum of $2,000 (two thousand 
dollars). This is for your use in business as you 
see fit. In this matter we are acting as agents 
under instruction to keep secret the identity of our 
client. You may regard the money as a loan 
secured by your personal integrity and payable 
twelve months from date. At that time, if our 
client so instructs us, we will be glad to reveal his 
identity. 

We further beg you to regard this transaction 
as strictly in the line of business, in spite of any 
unusual circumstances attending it. Personally I 
can assure you of the integrity of our client and 
your perfect safety in making use of the capital 
he has advanced. 

I regret to add that a personal visit from you 
for the purpose of discovering any further infor- 
mation will be entirely a waste of your valuable 
time. 

Truly yours, 
D. W. Haywoop 


Enclosed in the letter was a deposit slip 
from Chan’s own bank, confirmation be- 
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yond question that the impossible had hap- 
pened. She had been reprieved. 


XVI 


In spite of the warning in the letter, 
Chan visited the offices of Haywood & 
Haywood that same day. 

D. W. Haywood was a most respectable 
middle-aged attorney framed in a quiet 
and most reassuring office and staff. He 
greeted his visitor with a smile and a shake 
of the head. 

“T expected you,” he said. 

He pushed his calendar pad toward her. 

“See? I even made a note to expect a 
call from you to-day. But it’s no use, 
Miss Medlee.” 

Chan exclaimed, clasping her hands, her 
face reflecting her intense excitement: 
“Mr. Haywood, this isn’t fair!” 

His upraised hand stopped her. 

“Fair?” he smiled. ‘ That’s a queer 
comment when you are made a loan very 
necessary to carry on your business — a 
loan without which you can’t possibly go 
on, or so I am well-informed. Don’t look 
gift horses in the mouth, Miss Medlee. I 
can only repeat what I wrote you, my re- 
assurance that your loan comes through a 


responsible and well-meaning client, and is 
to be regarded as a business transaction.” 

In spite of Chan’s protests, there was no 
more information forthcoming. She ended 


by accepting the lawyer’s advice. Light- 
heartedly she went back to her business, 
for now she knew that its success was cer- 
tain. 

But no amount of advice and reassur- 
ance could keep Chan from wondering. 
She lay awake often through the nights, 
trying to guess who had come to her as- 
sistance at such a critical moment. A con- 
clusion foreshadowed from the first be- 
came a certainty—the help came from 
Benedict Carver. 

He always inquired about her business 
progress, listened attentively to all the de- 
tails she confided to him, and often gave 
her intelligent and valuable advice. To 
him more than anybody, Chan felt she 
owed her success. 

She decided one night, alone in her little 
apartment: 

“Very well, it is Benedict. He’s got 
some old-fashioned notion of chivalry that 
makes him want to keep this a secret. Two 
can play at that game. I'll never breathe 
a word of it to him.” 
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That was easier said than done. Chan 
had her share of human curiosity. At tea 
in Carver’s studio, strolling with him 
through the park at dusk, standing beside 
him in one of the city’s museums, or shar- 
ing the romance and excitement of the pic- 
turesque quarters of the foreign-born, Chan 
glanced at him often—sly, secret glances. 

She laid little traps, seeking to trick him 
into admissions that would confirm her 
opinion. She became quite shameless, and 
tried all her feminine wiles. 

If this was Carver’s secret, she had to 
admit he kept it very well. Her efforts 
led to nothing. 

“He is kind!” Chan thought, glancing 
at the lean, gray-haired man with the burn- 
ing dark eyes. ‘‘ Kind and gentle! He 
likes me. Well, let’s be honest, Chan, he 
loves me! But he won’t let me feel under 
obligation; he won’t shame me.” 

They were in Carver’s studio. The big 
skylight had become merely a dim, gray 
patch above them. The bare, unplastered 
building filled like a reservoir with the 
shadows of night. Only the candles by the 
fireplace dammed back a little of the flood 
and left them illumination to see each 
other. 

Carver was smoking in silence, his legs 
stretched before him as he lounged in an 
old wicker chair. Feeling Chan’s intense, 
concentrated glance, he turned suddenly 
and smiled at her and her wide gray eyes 
smiled back. 

‘Twelve years is a long time,” Carver 
said suddenly. 

“Twelve years?” 

“T was thinking how long I’d been here 
—working by myself—living alone. Chan,” 
he roused suddenly to face her, “I sup- 
pose you’ve heard the gossip about me and 
my—my romance?” 

“ Yes,” Chan said quietly. ‘I heard it 
from Una Wilbur before ever I came here 
to tea.” 

Carver’s eyes flashed a look of gratitude. 

“Tt isn’t anything to talk about,” he 
said. “I was bitter about it, once. My 
vanity, I suppose. Then I found work to 
do. Honestly, I forgot her long ago, years 
ago, before you came.” 

“T know,” Chan agreed. “And I’m 
glad—and proud of you for being a man.” 

She caught his hand suddenly and her 
small one closed over it, clinging with a 
fierce pressure. 

“ Thank you,” Carver murmured. 
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He sprang from his chair and took a turn 
across his studio, then back to her, stand- 
ing above her, staring, his eyes shining in 
the candlelight. His face grew grave. 

“ Sorry, Chan, but I think it’s time you 
caught your bus,” he said. ‘“ Good night.” 

Chan arose, smiling quietly. She gave 
him her hand and her good night and let 
herself out of the studio. 

In the shadows of Macdougal Alley she 
hurried along, thinking: 

“He loves me. Some day he’ll tell me 
that.” 

She wondered if she were not about to 
a to Carver’s persuasion. Did she love 

im? She never doubted that he would 
ask her to be his wife—and why not agree? 

She did love him, tolerantly, sympa- 
thetically. She honored him as well. He 
was a man! And her own life had been 
strangely empty, for all her busy days. 

Carver had done much to fill it; to cure 
her of the heartache Tom Barton had 
caused. No use denying Tom had caused 
her a heartache. Sometimes, still, she 
longed for the companion she had known 
on the moors at Graniteport, in the sail- 
boat, on the little bathing beach that was 
exclusively their own secret. 


Oh, she had loved Tom once—but wasn’t 
she capable of two loves? Other women 
forgot and were happy again. 

“Of course I will!” Chan exclaimed to 
herself. “ Just let him ask me. I'll be the 


? 


happiest woman alive 

She walked more briskly across Eighth 
Street toward Fifth Avenue. In her mind 
she had settled a problem, and a great 
doubt seemed lifted from her soul. 

She surveyed the street pageant of eve- 
ning from her swaying perch on the bus, 
her eyes bright, her lips parted in a smile 
of delight. How wonderful to be alive and 
a part of it! 

Waiting for her in the apartment house 
foyer was Tom Barton. 


XVII 


At sight of Chan, Tom arose. His face 
was pale and his eyes looked strangely 
hungry and anxious. 

“T had to come to you,” he said in a 
low voice. “Do you mind? Can you 
spare half an hour?” 

“Of course I can, Tom!” Chan looked 
critically about the small foyer, furnished 
only with a pair of those inhospitable 
chairs that apartment buildings use evi- 


“Come up to the apartment, Tom. 
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dently to discourage the weary stranger. 
I’ve 
got almost an hour before I must dress to 
go out.” 

“With Carver?” 
quickly. 

The glance that accompanied the words 
was bright with hostility and suppressed 
anger. 

At the look Chan’s heart stirred curi- 
ously. She was shocked, almost fright- 
ened, then ashamed for Tom. She an- 
swered composedly: 

“No. This is a chap from the adver- 
tising agency that handles my account. I 
don’t believe you ever met him.” 

“T beg your pardon,” Tom muttered, 
and they rode in the elevator, silent until 
they were at her door. Tom repeated then: 

“I beg your pardon, Chan. I realize 
that your friendships are your own affair.” 

“Why, of course!” Chan laughed, try- 
ing to seem natural and hoping he would 
forget. 

But the interview had begun badly, and 
both realized it. Tom had been betrayed 
into jealousy; Chan was secretly resentful 
of his presumption. 

He remained silent while she chatted. 
Chan watched him with keen glances. In 
lonely watches of the night she had hun- 
gered for this man. Time and again she 
had planned entire conversations with him. 

There had been moments when she felt 
that any price was cheap, if only it would 
bring him to her. And now! 

It was a strange thing, but she was see- 
ing Tom almost as a stranger might see him. 
He was not Tom, but Mr. Barton—newly 
come into her experience; somebody to be 
appraised. 

It was a presentable, brown-haired young 
man she saw, slightly ill at ease before her. 
He dressed in excellent taste, and showed 
the signs of comfort and prosperity com- 
mon to a rising young businessman. 

With a start, Chan thought that perhaps 
some day he might grow stout. But where 
was Tom, her sweetheart? Only the eager, 
slightly haggard, restless black eyes re- 
mained familiar. 

Tom spoke suddenly, taking command 
of affairs. 

“Chan, I got an important promotion at 
the office yesterday.” 

He interrupted her congratulations with 
his restless gesture. He went on: 

“T’ve been working for this, laying lines 


Tom interrupted 
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for it for months. I thought it meant a lot 
to me. It doesn’t!” 

“Why, Tom! Of course it means a lot. 
It’s splendid.” 

“It could be splendid, Chan—if you 
would help me make it splendid. You 
know what I mean—marry me!” 

The color flooded into Chan’s cheeks. 
Her eyes grew bright and hard. She laughed 
as she exclaimed hastily: 

“Tom, that certainly is flattering! You 
want me to marry you, after all?” 

“Of course I do. I always did, you 
know.” 

All the hurt in Chan’s heart, all the hours 
of agony and longing echoed in her gentle 
laugh. If she was acting, she did not know 
it for the minute. Emotion had trans- 
figured her, a very small and unpleasant 
emotion to be sure, but one that is some- 
times more vital than love. 

“My dear,” Chan drawled, “did you, 
honestly? Did you really want to marry 
poor me? Oh, Tom, you are precious!” 

Tom’s face burned red now. 

“Look here,” he protested, half rising 
from his chair. “I don’t get this at all! 
Do I deserve being laughed at because 
i 


“ No, Tom,” Chan replied, more honest- 


ly. “You don’t. I wasn’t laughing at 
your offer. I think that’s sweet. I was 
laughing at the way you fool yourself, be- 
lieving that marrying me was what you 
wanted all these years.” 

Tom groaned. 

“Oh, Lord! Well, I know I treated you 
rotten. J—I—” 

“Come on, be honest, Tom. You came 
to New York and got fascinated with this 
game of getting ahead, and you didn’t 
bother your head about me for months on 
end for the simple reason that Chan Medlee 
in Graniteport couldn’t have the slightest 
effect in boosting you along. I don’t want 
to rub it in, but that’s the truth. That 
was the truth when I embarrassed you 
dreadfully by suddenly showing up without 
an invitation. It was the truth for months 
after I was here. You tried, like a dutiful 
gentleman, to assure me of your affection. 
Why, I suppose if I had made any claim 
you would even have married me. Now, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Tom raised his wretched eyes from the 
pattern of the rug. 

“‘ Rub it in,” he said bitterly. 
blame you.” 


“T don’t 
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“ But I don’t want to rub it in, dear. 
Believe me, I only want you to face facts. 
I had to. Recently you’ve persuaded your- 
self that you’re in love with me again. 
Why? I think I know the answer. You 
saw me getting on. You saw I could make 
a business succeed. You saw I had the 
friendship of people who amount to some- 
thing. All of those are things I did for my- 
self, Tom Barton!” 

The color had left his face, and he was 
quite in command of himself as he offered 
his hand. 

“TI deserve this, Chan. I’m sorry if I 
was so crude. I don’t want to talk about it 
any more, but let me wish you luck—and 
let’s try to feel that some day we can be 
friends. Will you, Chan?” 

He picked up his hat from her library 
table, and let himself out of the little 
apartment. 

No sooner had the door closed than 
Chan, standing in the center of the room, 
turned with a muffled cry of “Tom!” 

For a dreadful moment she struggled 
against her pride. Then she ran to the 
door and snatched it open, to call him back. 
He was gone. The sight of a descending 
elevator told the story. 


XVIII 


THAT evening and all the day that fol- 
lowed Chan went about in a state ap- 
proximating serenity. 

After Tom closed the door and walked 
out of her life there had followed a little 
period of blind agony in which she thought 
seriously that her heart actually had 
broken—meaning her heart as an adjunct 
of her physical being. 

She roused from that suddenly, tossing 
back her short black hair. Resolutely she 
went about her dressing for the evening, 
careful of every little detail, anxious to 
make herself beautiful. By the time her 
dinner escort arrived she had achieved sta- 
bility. But this was the calm before a 
worse storm. 

Toward the close of that interlude she 
began to find herself attending to details 
aimlessly, stopping in the midst of familiar 
tasks with a start of surprise at her oc- 
cupation. She grew absent-minded about 
appointments, and ended by staying home 
and canceling everything. 

In the bitterness that followed Chan 
blamed herself freely. Should she not 
have forgiven? Was she not stronger and 
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wiser than Tom? She loved him, and love 
should be strong enough to realize that 
every idol has feet of clay and yet may in- 
spire love. 

The pitiful hope fastened upon her that 
Tom would come back. She waited hours 
for the telephone to ring, and when it did 
ring she sprang at it with shaking knees. 
But none of the calls was from Tom. 

The evening of the third day she capit- 
ulated and called the office of Lackey, Day 
& Lackey. Mr. Barton was out of the 
city, and might not return for ten days. 

Chan remembered the park that night, 
the park and the open sky which had 
brought her good counsel before. She put 
on a hat and started out afoot. 

The park was dim and soothing, a place 
where one might wander unashamed of 
haggard eyes and pallid, trembling lips. 
Except that there were sweethearts mur- 
muring on benches, and the sight of them 
stirred her agony afresh, the park was help- 
ful. When she came home she bathed, 
dressed in a loose robe, and took stock of 
herself. 

“Time you quit being a fool, Chan!” 
She smiled wanly, but found courage from 
the words. She turned her thoughts to 


her neglected business, and made plans for 


to-morrow. She went to bed and slept the 
sleep of exhaustion. 


Six months had passed since the estab- 
lishment of the Cameo agency, C. Medlee, 
Mgr. 

Chan called one afternoon, unannounced, 
at the studio in Macdougal Alley. She 
had seen Carver only once since that awful 
evening with Tom, and then with a party 
of several friends. She had evaded his 
several invitations, on the plea of business 
pressure. 

To-day Chan was radiant, and Carver’s 
eager eyes told her she was lovely. She 
had purchased this smart little tan suit and 
‘ cream-colored fur only yesterday. It was 
for Carver’s approval that she wore it. 

“Why, this is wonderful luck!” Carver 
exclaimed. ‘Come in, Chan. Come in 
by the fire and I’ll have tea in a jiffy.” 

“Tea would be welcome,” Chan smiled 
demurely, “ but this is actually a business 
visit.” 

“ Business? You?” 

“T’ll bet you don’t know what month 
this is, or what day of the month?” 

“Lord, I’ve no idea!” 
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“You were very wise to keep out of a 
commercial pursuit, my dear,” Chan said 
severely. “ You would be bankrupt in a 
year. To-day is exactly six months since 
we made an agreement that gave the 
Cameo agency free rental of an office. 
I’ve come to pay off my note.” 

She extended the envelope she took from 
her purse. 

“Oh, nonsense,” Carver began. Then 
he bowed briefly and smiled. ‘“ Very well, 
Miss Medlee. I see the amount is quite 
correct, and interest at six per cent. I 
suppose you regard the check as sufficient 
receipt?” 

Then he had her hands in his and was 
exclaiming: “ Chan! My dear Chan! I 
knew you could do it. This is splendid. 
Splendid! And you did it without help.” 

“I beg your pardon,” Chan corrected 
him earnestly. “I had a great deal of 
help—” 

“Oh, if you mean credit for the rent—” 

“‘T mean more than that, Benedict Carv- 
er! I mean that—” 

On the point of accusing him of sending 
the money that saved her from disaster, 
Chan stopped. No, she would play the 
game until the year stipulated had run out. 

‘“‘T mean,” she amended, “ your personal 
advice has been the chief asset of my busi- 
ness—and you know it!” 

They had tea by the fire, and talked 
long after. When they parted it was with 
the understanding that they would meet 
in two days to witness the first night of a 
new opera at the Metropolitan. 

Benedict Carver asked not one reproach-' 
ful question concerning their interrupted 
meetings. He made no comments. Chan 
thought proudly that it was characteristic 
of him and his friendship. 

Again they began their pleasant rela- 
tionship, a friendship both enjoyed be- 
cause there was such complete understand- 
ing between them. Winter months went 
past with all their detail of complicated 
living, and Chan became content, more 
than content, happy in Carver’s evident 
love for her. 

It was toward the end of March, and 
the evening was warm, a foretaste of com- 
a spring, when he asked her to marry 

im. 

They were circling the park at the leis- 
urely pace set by an old and very wise cab 
horse. Their old-fashioned hansom, with 
the driver concealed behind, had all the 
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privacy of a sedate little magic carpet that 
floated them slowly along. 

“TJ think you know that I’ve loved you 
for a very long time,” Carver urged. “I 
was lonely, Chan, bitterly lonely in spite 
of my work—and you came out of no- 
where and filled my life with beauty. I 
hesitated to say this. You're young. I 
knew there must be other men, young men. 
But I need you, and if you could care—” 

“T do care,” Chan said warmly. “I 
do!” 

She put aside the eager lips Carver bent 
toward hers. 

“Let me finish, first. There is another 
man, a man I was engaged to a few years 
ago, a boy I grew up with. I don’t love 
him any more—and yet I’d rather you 
knew about him.” 

Chan told her story in detail, and tried 
to spare herself none of the blame she 
thought belonged to her. 

“You see, that’s all over,” she explained. 

“ And yet there are times when I still think 
of him a littlh—and wonder. Oh, tell me, 
promise me—surely you can make me for- 
get?” 
Carver’s arms tightened about her and 
held her almost savagely. His lips pressed 
hers and clung until Chan, growing giddy, 
protested and drew apart. 

He caught Chan’s hand and clung to it 
while he spoke. 

“T think I can make you forget, my 
dear. I’m going to try.” 

“Oh, you can! I love you.” 

“Let me finish, Chan. I love you. 
That’s why I’m going to try to be decent 
about this. I’ll be two months longer fin- 
ishing the memorial group. I’d like to 
marry you then. Meantime, suppose we 
say nothing of this to anybody? Suppose, 
instead, that you let me show how much 
I love you, and then—if you are uncertain 
still—Chan, my dear, be honest with me! 
If you are unhappy, if you don’t want to 
go on with this more than anything in life, 
come to me honestly and say so. What- 
ever comes of it, let’s be friends!” 

Chan’s adoring gray eyes grew soft with 
a deeper light as she glanced into his face. 

“Now I’m sure I love you,” she whis- 
pered. 

XIX 


Atmost daily Chan saw Benedict Carv- 
er. The lean gray man with fascinating 
hands and burning dark eyes came to fill 
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her thoughts day and night. In him she 
recognized a depth of passion that thrilled 
her, and a strong restraint that won her 
admiring respect. 

Contemplating their marriage she saw 
sufficient similarity of interests to assure a 
lifetime of splendid companionship. Life 
was full of happy incident now, and Chan 
bloomed with love. 

It thrilled her when Carver casually 
mentioned that they would go abroad, per- 
haps spend a year or two along the Medi- 
terranean and in southern Spain, to realize 
that this actually might happen for merely 
desiring it. Benedict Carver’s money never 
had figured in her thoughts before, but 
now she saw that money has its uses, and 
if it does not give happiness of itself, it is 
a tremendous help toward that end. 

She would travel, she would know ease, 
she would be happy! 

Once, as they sat in the studio, Carver 
mentioned the disparity in their ages, and 
his voice grew rueful. 

“‘ Sometimes I’m almost afraid, darling,” 
he remarked. ‘“ When you are only thirty- 
five—just coming into your blooming—I'll 
be struggling toward the fifties. Lord, why 
can’t people turn back a few years?” 

“What of it?” Chan laughed gayly. 
“Twelve years’ difference; that’s no great 
odds! Why we’re scarcely even as it is. 
I feel a lot older than you already, dear. 
We’re just matched, and that’s how it is.” 

The two months neared an end. 

Chan began preparations for her wed- 
ding. To manage her business, now pros- 
pering, she engaged an efficient young 
woman. Her immediate personal plans be- 
gan to take on a tinge of breathless excite- 
ment and romance. 

Tom Barton was forgotten. Her days 
were too filled with Benedict Carver and 
her coming marriage. 

It was Chan’s last day at the office. She 
had spent the morning instructing and ad- 
vising her new manager. 

Carver had come in at noon and waited 
now to take her to lunch. Over her final 
instructions Chan spared him a glance and 
a smile now and then, and thought sub- 
consciously of his kindness that had saved 
her business, his tenderness and his love. 

She arose to draw on her hat. She 
glanced about the small room. Good-by, 
little office. I loathed you, but we’ve been 
pretty happy together, too—so her 
thoughts were running. 
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The telephone rang, and the new man- 
ager answering, said: 

“ For you, Miss Medlee.” 

The call was from Una Wilbur. 
voice agitated, she cried: 

“Chan! Chan, have you heard about 
Tom Barton? Did anybody tell you, 
dear?” 

Chan’s heart turned to ice. She could 
barely make her answer audible: 

“No, what—what happened?” 

“ Pneumonia, Chan. He’s been in the 
hospital ten days. They say the crisis is 
past, but he’s so weak. He nearly died, 
Chan. And now—TI heard only last night, 
and saw him, and Chan—I think it’s you 
he needs if he’s ever going to get strong 
again. You'll go?” 

“Give me the address,” Chan gasped. 
“Quick, Una!” 

Luncheon was forgotten, Carver was 
forgotten, everything except that Tom 
Barton lay ill and longed to see her. 

Carver put her into the taxi and sat be- 
side her as they dashed for the hospital. 
He spoke only once. 

“ Chan, is it Barton? Is it the man you 
loved once?” 

“Yes,” Chan nodded. Her eyes soft- 
ened with understanding at the hurt, blank 
look in his face. She said honestly: 

“ He needs me. I’ve got to go.” 

“Of course,” Carver agreed. ‘“ We’re 
almost there. Be patient.” 

A competent girl at a telephone switch- 
board heard their request and was not in 
the least put out by their agitation. Fran- 
tic, haggard, anxious visitors were all in 
the day’s work to this girl. She murmured 
inquiries and announced: 

“You may go up. The elevator opera- 
tor will show you.” 

Carver detained her, his 
sleeve. 

“T’ll be waiting, right here, Chan, my 
dear. Do whatever your heart tells you is 
right. Don’t be afraid.” 

Through a hushed corridor, past open 
doors that revealed bedridden sufferers, 
past closed doors which made Chan shud- 
der at their mystery, she hurried swiftly. 
A cool and smiling nurse opened to her 
knock, indicated a chair beside the bed, 
and left them alone. 

“Tom!” Chan cried. “Tom darling— 
here I am, Tom, I came back.” 

Her head sank on the pillow beside 
Tom’s. Her hands touched his wan face. 


Her 


hand on her 
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She felt his tremulous hand caressing a 
lock of her hair and faltering over her 
cheek and heard his hoarse, whispering an- 
swer: 

“ Chan—you came. 
love me, Chan?” 

“ Always—” she choked. 
ways!” 

“‘T was mean to you, Chan.” 

“T love you, Tom.” 

“T’ve been a prig and a fool, Chan—and 
a bit of a rotter besides.” 

“T love you, darling.” 

“Tm not fit to touch you.” 

“T love you.” 

Tom sighed, a ragged, weak, but happy 
sigh. 

“Thank God,” he whispered. “ Oh, 
Chan—Chan!” 

They grew more composed, more co- 
herent finally. 

Chan sat and smiled, and Tom’s smile 
grew brighter and more confident. Weak 
as he was, he was not the broken man Chan 
had found such a very short time ago. 
Their hands clung as he whispered: 

“ When will you marry me, Chan?” 

“ The first day you get out of this place,” 
she replied. ‘ The very first day.” 

With her promise she knew in her heart 
that she had found real happiness. Tom 
was a part of her, an integral, vital part 
of her very life. She had lost him and he 
was back again, and she was complete in 
his love. 

Then she remembered Benedict Carver, 
waiting patiently in the hospital reception 
room. He was waiting his fate, waiting to 
hear sentence pronounced. 

What she must do was unjust, unspeak- 
ably cruel. What had he done that he must 
be twice cheated of a woman he loved? 
And she, Chan, must do this wrong to her 
best friend! 

Then Chan realized that whatever agony 
this cost her in harming Carver, she would 
go through. It was the price of Tom’s hap- 
piness and her own, and she would pay 
gladly. 

Her eyes turned back to Tom, and brave- 
ly she tried to keep any hint of her thoughts 
from her face. His smile brightened in- 
Stantly at her look. Almost he grinned, 
that boyish grin she loved. Right or wrong, 
good or bad, she loved Tom. 

Chan arose. 

“Tom, I’ve got to slip out for a few 
minutes. It’s a life and death matter or 


Did you—do you 


“ Always, al- 
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I'd not do it now. I'll be back in a very 
little time, I promise faithfully.” 

Tom whispered smilingly: 

“ Make it a mighty short time, darling.” 

She kissed him and hesitated, her eyes 
on the little table by his bedside. 

“ Will you look at a magazine, Tom, or 
just lie quiet?” 

Already she was growing haggard with 
dread of what she must say to Benedict 
Carver. The grotesque injustice, the re- 
fined cruelty of it! 

“Perhaps you’d better sleep a little, 
dear. What’s this?” 

There was a neat little stack of letters 
on the table, Tom’s mail. The topmost one 
bore a printed address familiar to Chan— 
Haywood & Haywood, Monadnock Build- 
ing. 

“Why, is Haywood your lawyer?” she 
gasped. 

“'He’s been my lawyer several years, 
darling. He attends to some investments 
and a legacy for me.” 

“ But I know him!” Chan exclaimed, her 
eyes wide, her cheeks growing pinker. 

“Not an impossible coincidence,” Tom 
whispered. 

Chan wheeled to stare at him. Her lips 
parted, her whole body stiffened in the 
shock of an amazing revelation, half 
guessed. 

“ Tom Barton!” 

“ Yes, dear?” 

“Tom Barton, did you—was it you— 
Do you know that Haywood has a client 
who advanced me the money that saved my 
business from bankruptcy?” 

‘“‘ T—maybe I do, Chan.” 

“Then it was you!” 

“ Yes, darling. I— It’s this way, Chan: 
I didn’t want you to know because I knew 
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you wouldn’t take the money from me. The 
way you felt about me, just then—” 

“Oh, Tom!” 

“T got the information out of Una. She 
wriggled and twisted and tried to keep your 
secret, but I made her tell me just how 
your affairs stood. And I was so proud 
of you—the way you were trying—so game, 
Chan! I did some inquiring on my own 
hook and I saw you had a good, sound 
idea in that business. It wasn’t like throw- 
ing good money after bad, and I wanted 
you to have the fun of putting over your 
success without feeling that I—I—” 

Chan threw herself on her knees by the 
bed, her lips pressed to his temple. 

She gasped: “ And I was mean enough 
to boast to you that I made my own suc- 
cess; to tell you it was my success you wor- 
shiped—when all the time it was you who 
made that possible. Oh, Tom!” 

But she arose at last, claimed by her 
sense of loyalty to her best friend. 

Benedict Carver was sitting thoughtful- 
ly, quietly in the little reception room. As 
Chan entered his dark, burning eyes flew to 
her face. 

In her radiance, a luminous happiness 
that mingled with fear and grief for him, he 
read his answer. 

He seized both of her hands in his. 

“TI know,” he said quietly. “I under- 
stand, dear. Chan, I want you to know that 
it’s all right with me. You've found the 
man you love, and that’s what counts. I’m 
going to ask only this, that all your life 
you give me your friendship.” 

“ All my life,” Chan repeated gravely, 
her gray eyes fixed on his face. 

Carver’s lips brushed hers. He smiled 
gravely into her upturned face. 

“‘Good-by, Chan. Go back to your man.” 


THE END 





BIRCHES 


In friendly line the birches bend 
With murmurous bowings low: 

Their leafiness on silver chords 
Along far prospects go. 


They wave from fern-green pedestal 
On glist’ning tossing stalk: 

One day, nigh mute; one day, wind-mad 
With billowy surge of talk. 


This drooping archway is our bliss, 
O’ershadowing patient calm 
That sifts the sighing wind, and stays 


Imprisoned for our balm. 


Phyllis Moore 





